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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY* OTTAWA* CANADA 


Roger Duhamel, F.R.S.C. 
Queen's Printer and Controller of Stationery 
Ottawa, 1964 
Cat. no: Id | — 1964 


MINISTER MINISTRE 
OF DE 
INDUSTRY CANADA L’INDUSTRIE 


Ottawa, February 15, 1965. 


is Excellency, General Georges P. Vanier, P.C., DS.0.,.M.G., C.D., 
Governor-General of Canada. 


May it please your Excellency: 
I have the honour to submit to your Excellency the report of 


the Department of Industry covering the period July 25, 1963 to 
March 31, 1964. 


A summary of the operations and services rendered by this 
Department, under their respective headings, is laid before your 
Excellency. 


Respectfully submitted, 


C. M. Drury, 
Minister of Industry. 


Encl. 


DEPUTY MINISTER dN as SOUS-MINISTRE 
OF mae DE 
INDUSTRY CANADA LINDUSTRIE 


Ottawa, February 15, 1965. 


The Honourable C. M. Drury, 
Minister of Industry, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir: 


I have the honour to submit the’ first Annual Report of the 
Department of Industry, covering the period from the proclamation of 
the act establishing the Department on July 25, 1963 to March 31, 1964. 

This period was largely devoted to the organization and staffing 
of the Department, although certain of the programs undertaken 
subsequently were planned during this initial period. Since this is the 
first report of the Department, I thought it desirable to report progress 
on some of these activities. 

May I take this opportunity to recognize the important con- 
tribution made by my predecessor Mr. David A. Golden, who guided 
the affairs of the Department during its formative stage. 


Yours faithfully, 


en Cs a 


S. S. Reisman, 
Deputy Minister. 
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Role of Department of Industry. 


Organization. 


Program. 


— Automotive Plan 

— Industrial Design 

— Research and Development 
— Area Development 

— Industrial Standards 


— Furniture Industry 
Review of Canadian Manufacturing Industry. 
— Importance of Manufacturing 
— Postwar Developments 
— Canadian Manufacturing Industry in 1964 
Directory of Personnel. 


Operational Branches of the Department. 


Statement of Expenditures. 
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Under the provisions of the Department of Industry Act, which was proclaimed on July 25, 
1963, Parliament has given the Department of Industry the responsibility: 
“... to acquire a detailed knowledge of manufacturing industries in Canada; 


promote the establishment, growth, efficiency and improvement of manufacturing 
industries in Canada; and 


develop and carry out such programs and projects as may be appropriate. 


to assist the adaptation of manufacturing industries to changing conditions in domestic 
and export markets, and to changes in the techniques of production, 


to identify and assist those manufacturing industries that require special measures to 
develop an unrealized potential or to cope with exceptional problems of adjustments, and 


to promote the development and use of modern industrial technology in Canada and 
improve the effectiveness of the participation by the Government of Canada in industrial 
research.” 

In addition, the Department of Industry Act gives the Department the responsibility for pre- 
paring and carrying out programs to improve the economic development of areas of the country 
experiencing high levels of chronic unemployment and slow rates of growth. 

The establishment of the Department of Industry recognizes the growing importance of 
manufacturing industry in the Canadian economy. During the last twenty-five years, Canada has 
emerged as one of the leading industrialized nations of the world. Whereas in pre-war years 
Canada was noted chiefly as a producer and trader of primary products, in recent years manufac- 
turing has accounted for more than a quarter of the value of all goods and services produced in 
Canada and employment in manufacturing industries accounts for almost one and a half million 
persons. 

A major factor in this growth has been the accelerated pace of technological progress. 
Much of the current business of science-based companies is derived from new products unknown 
only a few years ago. Even the more traditional industries have not been immune from the 
effects of this process. The need to adapt rapidly to the competition created by the flow of 
new products and processes presents new challenges to manufacturing companies at an ever 
increasing rate. 


This rapid pace of technological and industrial development is taking place on a world wide 
basis. At the same time, the emerging nations are bringing to world markets the products of newly 
developed natural resources and are pressing to develop their own manufacturing industries. As a 
consequence, competition faced by Canadian manufacturers is becoming keener. 

In addition, technical and economic advances have placed a premium on the use of specialized 
machinery and the techniques of mass production to the point where, in many cases, it is uneco- 
nomical to build plants for the production of small quantities. In response to these circumstances, 
measures are being undertaken by nations to reduce both tariff and non-tariff barriers to trade 
and traditional patterns of trade are being influenced as new trading blocs are formed. 

In this rapidly changing situation the government has a responsibility for creating an 
environment which allows the various sectors of the economy to work towards goals which have 
come to be commonly accepted: high levels of employment, a satisfactory rate of economic 
growth, rising standards of living, an equitable sharing of national income and relative price 
stability in the avoidance of inflation. 

In the main, it is for the business community, in co-operation with labour, to make the myriad 
complex decisions and to carry out the actions which together bring about the level and quality of 
economic activity required to achieve these objectives. But clearly there are elements in our 
economic environment which only governments can deal with effectively. 

The principal instruments available to government to shape the economic environment are 
monetary and exchange policy, fiscal policy and commercial policy. A primary concern of the 
Department of Industry is to bring to bear a viewpoint which will seek to ensure that these 
policies are formulated in a manner conducive to the vigorous growth of Canada’s manu- 
facturing industry. Of these, the Department of Industry is vitally concerned with commercial 
policy which has a sufficient degree of flexibility to enable it to be more closely tailored to the condi- 
tions which prevail in specific industries or sectors of the economy. 

The effective application of these broad instruments of economic policy is essential for the 
attainment of a generally vigorous economy. Even under such conditions, however, there would 
remain serious problems of slow growth and excessive unemployment in certain industries and 
regions which require special efforts for their solution. The Department of Industry has been given 
a special responsibility for identifying special industrial and regional problems of this kind and 
for formulating and applying programs and policies for solving or alleviating them. 
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The task of adjusting to rapidly changing economic and industrial conditions is formidable. 
It cannot be accomplished by a single measure or within a short period of time. Business, labour 
and government will have to search continually for new opportunities and for ways to increase 
efficiency. This will require a greater degree of specialization, more attention to good industrial 
design, the application of research and development to the introduction of new and better products 
and processes which can compete in world markets. A central function of the Department of 
Industry is to acquire a detailed and comprehensive knowledge of manufacturing industry in Canada 
and elsewhere and to communicate such information to businessmen in order that they will have 
a better knowledge of changing conditions and new opportunities in their industries. The depart- 
ment is already engaged in this task which has been given a high priority. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


The first concern of the Department was to plan and staff its organization. Ten operational 
branches have been established, each concerned with an industry grouping: Aircraft, Chemicals, 
Clothing and Textiles, Electrical and Electronics, Food Products, Machinery, Materials, Mech- 
anical Transport, Shipbuilding and Heavy Equipment, and Wood Products. 

The Area Development Agency, which develops and administers special measures to foster 
industrial growth in certain designated areas of Canada, has been organized into two main groups. 
One of these consists of area specialists who concentrate on particular regions of the country. 
These specialists work with the operational branches of the Department as well as with federal, 
provincial and municipal departments and organizations in promoting regional development. The 
other group administers the special incentives for designated areas. 

In order to provide specialist support to the ten operational branches and the Area De- 
velopment Agency, the Department also has a National Design Branch and a Program Advisory 
Group. The National Design Branch is responsible for promoting and encouraging good design in 
Canadian industry. The Program Advisory Group consists of a small number of officers experi- 
enced in economics, commercial policy, industrial research and development and special problems 
of small business. Their function is to advise departmental management and the branches in these 
areas as well as to co-ordinate departmental programs related to them. 

Legal, financial, personnel and other administrative services are provided to the Department of 
Industry by the staff branches of the Department of Defence Production. The staff and service 
units of the Department of Defence Production, because they were already in existence, were able 
immediately and effectively to service the Department of Industry. This arrangement permitted 
the Department of Industry to get under way quickly and make possible economies in the opera- 
tion of the staff and service activities of the two Departments. : 

Recruitment of Department of Industry personnel began in October, 1963. At December 
31, 1964, the staff of the Department totalled 333, of which 188 were officers and 145 were sup- 
port staff. 
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PROGRAM 


The Department has been receiving a steady flow of requests from industry, provincial govern- 
ments, trade associations and other groups respecting a wide variety of industrial subjects. The 
Department has been able to provide information and advice respecting most of these matters. This 
service is one of the valuable contributions which the Department provides to groups interested 
in fostering the development of manufacturing industry in Canada. 

A large number of projects have been developed by the branches of the Department. These 
projects encompass such areas as methods of improving metal refining and processing, electronic 
product development, increased production of chemical products, food processing, shipbuilding, the 
manufacture of machinery, special aircraft development, metal fabrication and textile operations. 
Many projects are being undertaken jointly with industrial groups and other govermental agencies. 

The following are areas of major importance to the Department in the development of its 
program to date. 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY PROGRAM 


On January 1[5, 1965, the Minister of Industry announced a new far-reaching program for the 
Canadian automotive industry which is designed to achieve a substantial expansion in production 
and employment and to promote improved efficiency in this important sector of Canadian 
manufacturing. 

One of the main features of the new plan is a mutually beneficial Agreement between 
Canada and the United States. This Agreement was signed on January 16, by the Prime Minister 
and the President. Through this Agreement the United States Government is committed to seek 
Congressional authority during the Congressional Session which commenced in January to enact 
duty-free treatment of imports of vehicles and original equipment parts produced in Canada 
and to make such duty-free treatment retroactive. 

To enable the Canadian industry to proceed at once with its expansion, the Government of 
Canada brought the new measures into effect immediately by an Order-in-Council. Thus, automo- 
tive producers who qualify under the terms of the new tariff provisions can import motor vehicles 
and parts used in their manufacture duty-free from all countries. Original equipment parts may 
also be imported duty-free by parts makers or others for use in the assembly of vehicles 
by vehicle manufacturers. 

The second major feature of the program consists of firm assurances by individual Cana- 
dian motor vehicle producers that they will be able to gain a fair and equitable share of the 
expanding North American market. Such assurances have been received from producers who repre- 
sent close to 100 per cent of Canadian motor vehicle production. 

By the 1968 model year, production in Canada of vehicles and parts should be expanded by 
about one-third over their present level. This is in addition to production to supply normal growth 
in the market. Altogether, it is expected that the expansion over the next three and a half years 
should achieve an annual rate of production that is several hundred million dollars higher than 
existing production levels. 

The new Canada-United States Automotive Agreement has made it possible for the Govern- 
ment of Canada to launch a program which should lead to greater and more enduring benefits than 
the earlier plan. As compared with that plan, which the new program supersedes, there is now pro- 
vision for the removal of United States duties on motor vehicle and original equipment parts to 
match the removal of Canadian tariffs. Furthermore, the Agreement represents a joint approach 
by the two governments which recognizes the existence of the special situation confronting the 
industry and lays the groundwork for an effective and lasting solution. It brings about a 
stability which was not possible in measures introduced exclusively by Canada. 


In drawing up the plan, the Government recognized that there are unique circumstances pre- 
vailing in the Canadian industry which make it necessary to provide for an adequate transi- 
tional period during which Canadian producers may adapt their facilities and operations to the new 
opportunities with a reasonable measure of security. As a result, a number of important features 
have been incorporated into the program to enable the Canadian motor vehicle and automotive 
components industries to make adjustments within a framework of expanding output and with 
a minimum of dislocation. 

The differences in size and financial strength of the respective industries of Canada and the 
United States, the pattern of ownership and control, the deeply imbedded habits and customs pre- 
vailing in the industry and the many other institutional impediments to trade have all been taken 
into account in formulating the new program. These factors would have made it difficult for the 
Canadian industry to compete on a fair and equitable basis even with the removal of United States 
tariffs and other formal barriers. It was essential, therefore, to introduce special features. 

The most important of these is provided by the assurances of Canadian motor vehicle manu- 
facturers to expand very considerably Canadian production over the next three and a half years. 
Whereas Canada now produces some 4.0 per cent of total North American automotive production, 
it consumes about 7.5 per cent. As a result of the new program, Canada should be producing a 
substantially larger share of total North American output by the time vehicles for the 1968 model 
year are on the road. 

Further safeguards have been written into the Order-in-Council. Duty-free entry for motor 
vehicles into Canada will be available only to motor vehicle producers. Original equipment parts 
may be imported free of duty by anyone provided they are for use in the assembly of motor 
vehicles by a vehicle manufacturer in Canada. To qualify as a motor vehicle manufacturer for 
purposes of the new tariff treatment, a producer must continue to manufacture vehicles in the 
same ratio to his vehicle sales in Canada as he achieved during the 1964 model year. He is also 
required to maintain Canadian value added in his Canadian vehicle production in an amount not 
less than that attained during the same base year, which was a record year for production. Fur- 
thermore, in the calculation of Canadian value added, only those elements of costs which have 
been expended for Canadian goods and services may be included both in the base year and 
subsequent years. 

Components for the replacement market are not included in the plan. The rates of duty pro- 
vided in the Tariff will apply to imports of these parts. In excluding service and replacement parts, 
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the Government recognized that many small parts producers are entirely dependent on the re- 
placement market, which differs substantially from the sale of original equipment. 

While the Canada-United States Agreement is of unlimited duration, it provides for a com- 
prehensive review of the whole program to be undertaken in 1968. At that time, consideration will 
be given to such further steps as may be necessary or desirable for the full achievement of the 
agreed objectives. In particular, Canada will wish to be assured that institutional barriers now 
limiting Canadian production and trade have been eliminated or substantially reduced and that 
the initial program has gathered sufficient momentum to ensure that market forces, unaided, will 
provide adequately for the situation after 1968. The test will be whether the Canadian automotive 
industries have adequate opportunity to participate fully and equitably in the expanding North 
American market. 

The expansion of this important industry will result in economic benefits for the whole country. 
For the first time, Canadian motor vehicle producers will have free access to the United States. The 
Canadian automotive parts industry will have a largely expanded market for components in Canada 
and will also have new opportunities to sell its products throughout the vast United States market. 
Canadian producers of industrial materials will also benefit. 

Expanded production in the automotive industry and in the many supporting activities will, of 
course, mean more jobs and greater opportunities for the growing labour force in many parts of 
Canada. 

Of significance for the Canadian consumer is the fact that, over several years, the plan should 
progressively make possible increased efficiency and reduced costs. Indeed, this is one of the prin- 
cipal objectives of the entire program. In line with the attainment of lower costs of production, it is 
to be anticipated, as the program develops, that there will be benefits for Canadian consumers in 
the form of a narrowing differential between Canadian and United States prices for motor vehicles 
and components. 

The program will make an important contribution to the improvement of Canada’s interna- 
tional payments position. In recent years trade in vehicles and components has resulted in an annual 
deficit with the United States of the magnitude of $600 million. Increased output and improved 
efficiency in the automotive industries will help to achieve the Government’s objective of reducing 
Canada’s current account deficit. 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Despite formidable world competition, success is being achieved by an increasing number of 
Canadian firms in domestic and foreign markets. Many of these successes can be attributed to 
enterprising managers who have put design in the forefront of their production and merchandising 
policies. Although private industry must assume the main responsibility for applying sound design 
practices to their product lines, the Department of Industry is vitally concerned with assisting and 
encouraging Canadian manufacturers to take greater advantage of this important means for im- 
proving their competitive position. 

Accordingly, the Department, in co-operation with the National Design Council, has under- 
taken a program for: 

— assisting in the development of a Canadian design capability. 

— making the industrial and household consumer familiar with well-designed Canadian 
products. 

— assisting manufacturers who may require advice and guidance on design matters. 

As part of this program, the first Design Centre was opened by the Minister of Industry in 
Toronto on March 2, 1964. The main purpose of the Centre is to provide a means by which manufac- 
turers, retailers, wholesalers, and the consuming public can be made aware of Canadian products 
of outstanding design with a view to improving the general level of product design. 

The Centre exhibits a wide variety of products in continuing general displays. In addition 
there are feature displays which are changed regularly. During the year these included: 
“Design for Recreation”, “Furniture and Furnishings” and ‘Design in Plastics.” 

Products are chosen for display from the Design Index, a catalogue of approximately one 
thousand products of good design selected by independent groups of experts. 

The Department also co-sponsored the Canadian exhibit at the Thirteenth Triennale di Milano 
held in Milan, Italy, from May to September 1964. Not only did Canadian manufacturers win one 
gold and three silver medals, but the Canadian exhibit as a whole was awarded a gold medal for 
overall design excellence. 

A National Register of Canadian Designers, instituted for the purpose of advising manufac- 
turers on available design skills, has proven highly successful. 

Thirteen scholarships were awarded to young Canadian designers and grants were made 
to the Design Studies Group at the University of Waterloo, the British Columbia Industrial De- 
sign Committee and the Doon School of Fine Arts. In conjunction with the Association of Canadian 
Industrial Designers and the Society of the Plastics Industry, a grant program was instituted to en- 
courage new designs in the plastics industry. A Canadian Design Awards Program was initiated 
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jointly with the Canadian Institute of Structural Steel to foster improved bridge and building 
design. The first series of awards will be made in March 1965. Plans are underway for sponsoring 
design awards in other product fields. 

A major effort of the Department in the field of design is the recently announced CANADIAN 
DESIGN ’67 PROGRAM. The program offers Canadian manufacturers greater opportunity to. pro- 
vide the multitude of new or unique products required to construct, furnish and equip the 
numerous buildings for Expo ’67 and centennial projects across the country, as well as satisfy 
the demand for original Canadian mementos and giftware. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Canada has relied extensively on imported technology to build up its manufacturing capability 
and this has contributed in large measure to the present high standard of living which Canadians 
enjoy. The effective use of scientific discoveries and technological developments originating in other 
countries will no doubt continue to make valuable contributions to Canada’s growth. However, 
undue reliance on imported technology can impose limitations on the development of Canadian 
manufacturing industry. 

An industry which is entirely dependent upon licensed or borrowed technology will tend to 
lag behind and forfeit many of the rewards which flow from technical leadership. Such an indus- 
try is at a disadvantage in the export market, even if permitted to compete with the licensor. Nor 
are the needs of our domestic market always well served by products developed without regard to 
the Canadian environment. One unfortunate consequence is the loss of opportunity for many 
of our graduates in science and engineering to practice their skills in Canada. 

It is clear that innovation and technical superiority as well as low production cost are vital 
factors for successful commercial competition. Unless Canadian manufacturers maintain a techni- 
cally competitive position they will suffer in both domestic and export markets. 

Comprehensive studies of the current state of industrial research and development in Canada 
have been undertaken by the Department. They reveal that the current level of effort in Canada to 
apply scientific findings to the development of new products and processes is inadequate 
to fully exploit the results of basic and applied research endeavours. Furthermore, the contribution 
of Canadian industry to the national scientific effort appears to be considerably below that in other 
industrialized countries. 

Not withstanding the difficulties of making statistical comparisans, it appears clear that the 
level of Canadian research and development activity is low in comparison with that of such countries 
as Sweden, France, Netherlands, Switzerland and Japan. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURES 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCTION 


CANADA 0.86 
SWEDEN 4, ie 
FRANCE CS gp pS eS 
NETHERLANDS See oS en i.ae 
SWITZERLAND itsts—‘s;s«~CC*CS 


JAPAN 1.3 
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Analysis of Canadian scientific expenditures indicates that 60 per cent goes into research and 
only 40 per cent into development. The reverse relationship exists in other countries. Greater em- 
phasis on development would appear to be desirable if the results of Canada’s considerable research 
are to be fully and effectively exploited. Furthermore, the development of commercial applications 
of this research are best carried out by industry. Statistics indicate, however, that in Canada 
only 36 per cent of the national scientific effort is carried out in industry, compared with 63 per cent 
in Britain or 75 per cent in the United States. 

The Federal Government has in force a number of measures designed to stimulate scientific 
activity in Canadian industry. These include the 150 per cent tax incentive program, the Industrial 
Research Assistance Program, the Defence Industrial Research Program and the Defence Develop- 
ment Assistance Program. Although these activities have played a useful role in fostering research 
and development, an important gap continues to exist in the application of science to the develop- 
ment of civilian products and processes. The Department is presently engaged in studying means 
by which a substantial increase in such development may be achieved. 
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AREA DEVELOPMENT 


Under the Department of Industry Act, the Area Development Agency of the Department is 
responsible for developing and administering special measures to foster economic and industrial 
expansion in certain designated areas of Canada. These areas have been designated on the basis 
of high levels of unemployment over a number of years and slow rate of economic growth. 

The activities being undertaken by the Department to foster economic development in the des- 
ignated areas are in line with the overall aims of national economic policy. In this regard, the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada, in its first annual report, stated that: “A broad basis of regional partici- 
pation in economic growth is essential if we are to obtain consistent high standards of economic 
performance especially as regard to high employment and sustained productivity advances.” 

While broad national policies help to moderate regional economic problems, it is recognized 
that a program of special measures is also required to foster development in certain regions of 
Canada. 

In September, 1963, thirty-five areas, located in seven provinces, were designated. These areas 
fall into two economic groups: those dependent primarily upon the industrial development of 
natural resources and those largely characterized by manufacturing industries. A three-part tax in- 
centive program, designed to attract industry to these areas, was instituted in the same year. These 
incentives provide for: 

— a three-year exemption from federal income tax for new manufacturing and proces- 
sing businesses; 

— special capital cost allowances for new businesses acquiring new machinery and 
equipment; 

— special capital cost allowances for new buildings or significant extensions to existing 
buildings. 

As of December 31, 1964, 185 new enterprises had been approved under the program and a 
further ten were under consideration. The 185 companies estimated that their capital investment 
will amount to $490 million for new plant and equipment, and will provide directly over 15,800 
new jobs. In addition, these new plants will create many more jobs in the related service and 
supplying industries. 

A further $58 million of new buildings or extensions to existing buildings, which are being 
erected by firms for purposes other than new manufacturing or processing, will qualify for the 
special cost allowance. 

The designated areas program provides for an annual review. As a result of this review in 
December 1964, three of the original thirty-five areas were removed from the list. Because 
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of the significant improvement in their economic situation, they no longer qualified under the 
criteria for designation. 

From the outset, the Department has worked in close co-operation with federal agencies and 
with provincial, regional and municipal authorities, as well as other interested groups, to develop a 
thorough economic appreciation of the areas and to recommend projects which will increase em- 
ployment opportunities. Certain of these projects are now well advanced. In the three designated 
areas in Cape Breton Island, for example, the Department has been co-ordinating a comprehensive 
examination of the opportunities for economic development. Several groups have been established 
covering the fields of tourism, fisheries, agriculture and forest industries and work is now pro- 
gressing in each of these fields. The Department also co-ordinated the acceleration of federal 
government programs in Cape Breton Island and as a result it was possible to start work on a 
number of projects which would not normally have been implemented until a later date. 

An overall review of the present designated areas program and its longer range prospects is 
now underway. On the basis of this review, recommendations will be made on methods of im- 
proving the selection of areas in need of special assistance and the effectiveness of incentives 
to new enterprises. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS 


The development of industrial standards is an important aspect of efforts to promote growth, 
efficiency and improvement in manufacturing industry. The Department of Industry in conjunction 
with other governmental and industrial bodies is giving close attention to the promotion of an 
orderly program of industrial standards. Wherever possible the aim will be to foster a system of 
Canadian standards which are compatible with international standards. 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY 


Departmental personnel have been co-operating with Canadian furniture manufacturers to 
foster better design and efficiency. Several joint departmental-industry reports have been pub- 
lished respecting various aspects of furniture design, production and marketing in Canada and 
abroad and are being used as a basis for industry action. 
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During the last two decades, the growth of Canadian manufacturing has made Canada 
one of the important industrialized nations of the world. Over this period profound changes 
have taken place in Canada’s basic economic structure. Whereas pre-war Canada was noted chiefly 
as a producer and trader in primary products, the expansion and diversification of manufacturing 
has transformed the country into a complex industrial economy. 

Today manufacturing accounts for 26 per cent of the value of all goods and services produced 
in Canada. It provides direct employment for more than 1.4 million persons and contributes indi- 
rectly to employment over a wide range of Canadian industry through the purchase of materials and 
supplies, transportation and other services. Initially a strengthening and diversification of the 
Canadian manufacturing industry came as a result of war demands. From 1939 to 1945, Canada’s 
productive capacity underwent intensive expansion, particularly in the capital goods industries. The 
expansion of capital facilities and the technical competence achieved during war-time provided the 
foundation from which Canadian manufacturers could extend their operations as Canada entered 
a new phase of industrial growth. 

The range of manufacturing activity and the relative importance of the various manufacturing 
industries are set out in the following table based on the Census of Manufacturers for the year 
1961. The twenty industrial classifications are listed in the order of magnitude of the value added 
by manufacture. 

As would be expected, Canada’s most important manufacturing industries are those closely 
related to the country’s natural resource endowment. Foods and beverages, primary metals, the pulp 
and paper and allied industries accounted for more than one-third of total value added by all 
manufacturing industries and employed almost 30 per cent of all the persons in secondary industry. 
Heavy industry and those industries relatively new to Canada such as chemicals and electrical 
apparatus, are now among Canada’s ten leading industrial groupings. On the other hand, the 
traditional industries of textiles, clothing, knitting mills, and leather products, while accounting for 
16 per cent of manufacturing employment, now rank behind the industries where technological ad- 
vances have been more rapid or where new exploitation of Canada’s natural resources has pro- 
vided particular stimulus to industrial expansion. 


The growth of Canadian manufacturing industry from 1946 to 1963 was impressive. Continuing 
capital investment in new plant and equipment contributed to a major expansion of industrial 
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CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1961 
RANKED IN ORDER OF VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE 


ene 


SELLING 
VALUE VALUE OF 
TOTAL ADDED BY FACTORY 
EMPLOYEES MANUFACTURE SHIPMENTS 
INDUSTRIES (000’s) % ($MILLIONS) % ($ MILLIONS) % 
eee eee ee ee en ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
|. Foods and Beverages 189 14.9 1,705 16.0 4,905 20.2 
2. Primary Metal (including 87 6.9 1,130 10.6 2,806 11.6 
Iron and Steel mills’, 
smelting and refining) 
3. Paper and Allied Industries 95 Wes 1,071 10.0 2,206 9.1 
4. Transportation Equipment 108 8.5 829 7.8 1,961 8.1 
5. Chemicals and Chemical 5) 4.| 76\ We! 1,434 5.9 
Products 
6. Metal Fabricating 95 TS 739 6.9 1,494 6.2 
7. Electrical Products 80 6.3 617 5.8 1,206 4.9 
8. Printing, Publishing and 73 5.8 59 55 872 3.6 
Allied Industries 
9. Wood 80 6.3 431 4.0 1,035 4.3 
10. Textiles 63 4.9 393 3./ 875 3.6 
11. Non-Metallic Mineral Products 40 219). 381 3.6 675 2.8 
12. Clothing 88 6.9 377 3.5 80l 333 
13. Machinery 42 3.3 330 3.1 640 2.6 
14. Petroleum and Coal Products 14 isl 291 eT 1,220 5.0 
15. Furniture and Fixtures 33 2.6 185 1.7 362 1.5 
16. Rubber 19 1.5 171 1.6 331 1.4 
17. Leather 3| D5 140 1.3 291 2 
18. Tobacco Products 9 8 129 1 335 1.4 
19. Knitting Mills 21 1.7 101 9 219 29 
20. Miscellaneous Manufacturing 46 a) 310 2.9 aio 2.4 
Industries 


GRAND TOTAL 1,265 100.0 10,682 100.0 24,243 100.0 
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capacity. The value of manufacturing production more than tripled; the volume of output 
doubled; and the number of people employed in the industry increased by almost 28 per cent. This 
postwar industrial expansion took place over a broad front and became increasingly diversified. 

The following table shows the growth of total manufacturing output in volume terms from 
1946 to 1963 compared with the growth in total industrial production and in the production 
of all goods and services in Canada. 


VOLUME OF PRODUCTION 1946 - 1963 (1949 = 100) 


VOLUME INDEX VOLUME INDEX OF 

OF PRODUCTION VOLUME INDEX MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 
OF ALL GOODS OF TOTAL 

AND SERVICES INDUSTRIAL 


IN CANADA (1) PRODUCTION TOTAL NON-DURABLES DURABLES 
1946 89.8 83.8 85.2 89.8 129 
1950 106.4 106.9 106.2 106.0 106.5 
195 | 114.6 116.6 115.0 110.8 L199 
1952 122.7 120.9 118.5 Lis. 124.8 
1953 126.7 129.1 126.4 120.2 133.6 
1954 [23:9 128.5 122.9 121.2 124.8 
1955 136.3 142.3 134.7 130.4 139.7 
1956 147.7 154.9 145.1 138.1 153.3 
1957 147.0 155.4 142.9 139.7 146.7 
1958 148.9 154.4 140.7 141.3 i399 
1959 156.5 166. | 149.8 150.1 149.5 
1960 158.5 167.4 149.3 151.8 146.5 
1961 161.4 L729 153.0 157.0 148.4 
1962 171.4 186.0 164.9 164.8 165.0 
1963 180.2 [95.9 173.9 12.2 175.9 


(1) Volume Index of Gross Domestic Product. 
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The extent of the development of Canadian manufacturing over the period, 1946-63 is in- 
dicated by the increase of 104 per cent in the volume of production compared with an increase of 
54 per cent in population; and by the large increase in manufacturing capacity. Investment in new 
plant, machinery and equipment for manufacturing amounted to $17 billions for the period. 


Productivity increased throughout the period and contributed significantly to the growth of 
manufacturing production. Between 1947 and 1963, the period for which productivity data are 
available, output per person in manufacturing increased at the rate of 2.6 per annum, so that 
a 3.7 per cent average annual growth in production was achieved by a work force growing at 
the rate of 1.0 per cent per year. 

This increase in productivity has been brought about by a variety of factors, including 
the growing amount of capital investment. According to recent estimates, the net stock of fixed capi- 
tal in Canadian manufacturing has been rising at an average rate of 8 per cent per annum. Other 
important factors contributing to the advance in productivity have been the increasing scale of 
operations, the better utilization of capital, advances in technology, progress in managerial efficiency 
and the higher skill of the work force. 


The growth in production rested upon a number of factors. In general, economic conditions, 
both at home and abroad were conducive to the expansion of Canadian secondary industry for 
most of the postwar period. Part of the rise in manufacturing output was induced by increased 
foreign demand; but the greater part was based on rising income at home and on the demands 
for manufactured products created by the general expansion of all industrial sectors of the Ca- 
nadian economy. 

The consumer market has shown substantial growth since the end of the war with a steady 
rise in aggregate personal income and with Canada’s population increasing from |2 to 19 million 
persons. In addition, the $111 billion spent on new construction and new machinery and equip- 
ment from 1946 to 1963 stimulated the expansion and diversification of Canadian manufacturing. 
Also during this period the generally high level of economic activity and rising living standards 
in other industrialized nations of the world influenced the growth of Canadian manufacturing. 
From 1946 to 1963 manufactured exports increased more than two and a half times. Since the mid 
1950's finished manufactured products have been increasing as a proportion of Canadian mer- 
chandise exports, although total manufactured exports have not risen in relative importance with- 
in Canada’s export trade. 


While there were substantial gains in production and employment from 1946 to 1963, 
there were periods of diminished activity. These changes can be noted from the decline in the 
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volume index of total manufacturing production in the years, 1954, 1957, 1958, 1960 and are 
particularly noticeable in durable goods production. On the other hand, there was no interrup- 
tion in the growth of non-durable goods production during the transition from war to peacetime, 
and over the entire postwar period non-durable production showed a continuous increase. The net 
result was that, in the period 1950 to 1960, practically all of the growth in manufacturing produc- 
tion came in the first half of the decade. From 1950 to 1956 the volume index of manufacturing 
production increased 37 percent. In the last part of the decade, there was a decided levelling off 
in production and from 1956 to 1960 the index increased only 3 percent. With the upturn in eco- 
nomic activity in 1961, however, manufacturing production moved sharply upward and by 1963 was 
16 per cent above the level of 1960; durable goods production was up 20 per cent and non-durable 
goods |3 per cent greater. 

In the decade, 1953 to 1963, all types of industries, capital goods, consumer goods and in- 
dustrial materials, shared in the production advance. In the non-durable goods sector the most strik- 
ing increase took place in the synthetic textile industry where output rose 120 per cent. This gain 
was closely followed by that of the petroleum products industry with an increase in production of 
IOI per cent, chemicals 78 per cent and tobacco products with a 73 per cent increase. The cotton tex- 
tile, leather products, and clothing industries showed the smallest gains, while in the woollen textile 
industry, the 1963 level of production was unchanged from that of a decade earlier. 

Among the durable goods industries, the greatest expansion in output came in primary iron 
and steel, motor vehicles, industrial materials, and certain sectors of the electronics industry. Pri- 
mary iron and steel output, reflecting the strong demand from both the capital and consumer 
durable goods industries, increased 80 per cent in the ten years between 1953 and 1963. The Cana- 
dian steel industry has increased its capacity and diversified its production to the point where 
Canada is now approaching self-sufficiency for most types of steel. In terms of relative growth, the 
non-metallic mineral products industry with a production increase of 75 per cent ranked second 
to primary iron and steel. Since many of the products of this industry are used in construction, 
the high level of construction activity in the last decade has been a major influence in the in- 
dustry’s expansion. In the transportation group of industries, motor vehicle production increased 57 
per cent over the decade. However, output in the other two major sectors of the transportation 
group, aircraft and railway rolling stock declined significantly. In 1963, aircraft production was 
4l per cent below the postwar peak reached in 1953 and railway rolling stock production, down 
60 per cent, declined steadily over the entire decade. In the electrical apparatus industries, pro- 
duction increases varied considerably. Output in the telecommunications industry, reflecting | 
defence requirements and the extension of the industry’s products to civilian use, rose 56 per cent | 
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in the ten-year period. On the other hand, heavy electrical machinery production, although it 
showed renewed strength in recent years, was in 1963 still below the level of the mid-1950’s. 

As a result of the variation in growth among the different industries, significant shifts took 
place in the relative importance of individual industries within Canada’s manufacturing structure. 
Pulp and paper and smelting and refining still remain Canada’s two leading individual manufac- 
turing industries. However, in terms of the value of output, petroleum refining, primary iron 
and steel, industrial chemicals including petro-chemicals, and certain sectors of the electrical 
apparatus industry increased in relative importance in the past decade. In this respect, techno- 
logical change played an important role. Industries, particularly affected by technological advance, 
were among the most dynamic growth industries in Canada in recent years. Many firms in indus- 
tries such as chemicals and electronics, now derive a high proportion of their sales from processes 
and products which did not exist prior to 1950. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN 1964 


In 1964, for the fourth consecutive year, the Canadian manufacturing industry continued 
to expand. During the first ten months of 1964, the major indicators of manufacturing activity were 
at record levels and showed substantial gains over the previous year. On the basis of ten 
months’ year to year comparison, the volume of manufacturing production was 9 per cent greater 
and employment in manufacturing averaged 6 per cent higher. These increases compare with 
the 8 per cent rise in manufacturing production in 1962 and the less than 6 per cent increase 
recorded in 1963. 

As in 1963, the expansion of manufacturing resulted from stronger demand in both the domestic 
and export markets. At home, the final domestic demand for goods and services was over 8 per 
cent greater than in the first three quarters of 1963. The growth in the domestic demand for goods 
was attributable to a sharp rise in the demand for construction materials, producers’ equipment 
and greater consumer expenditure on goods. In addition, inventory accumulation which began in 
the third quarter of 1963 continued in 1964 and the build-up of stocks at the manufacturer’s level 
was considerably greater than in the previous year, although it does not appear to have been out 
of line with increase in production and sales. 

In the first three quarters of 1964, consumer expenditure on goods was 7 per cent greater 
than in the corresponding period of 1963. While non-durable goods purchases showed a larger 
increase than between 1962 and 1963, the stronger consumer demand was heavily concentrated 
in durables which registered a gain of almost 14 per cent. Once again the demand for durable 
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goods was centred on automobiles and sales of new passenger cars in the first eleven months 
were up I5 per cent from 1963. At the same time, the purchases of appliances, home furnishings 
and other consumer durables were also substantially higher. 

The capital sector provided the strongest increase in domestic demand for goods in 1964. On 
the basis of nine months, capital investment was I5 per cent higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1963. 

Expenditures for machinery and equipment increased more than |8 per cent while outlays on 
non-residential and residential construction were up I0 and I6 per cent respectively. 

As a result of the strength in recent years of domestic and external demand, productive 
capacity in the Canadian manufacturing industry has been progressively more fully utilized. As a 
consequence, manufacturers investment plans for 1964 provided for substantial increase in cap- 
ital expenditures in a number of industrial areas. The mid-year survey of investment intentions in- 
dicated a 31 per cent increase in capital outlays in manufacturing over 1963 with significant 
expansion in pulp and paper, chemicals, primary iron and steel, motor vehicles and textiles. 

A large part of the increase in both consumer durable and capital goods demand had occur- 
red by the first quarter of the year. In that quarter consumer durable expenditure, on a season- 
ally adjusted basis, was already 10 per cent above the 1963 average, business outlays on plant 
and equipment were 14 per cent greater and new residential construction was up by 37 per cent. 

While the demand for domestically produced goods rose sharply, manufactured imports also 
increased. In the first half of the year, imports of manufactured goods were 22 per cent greater 
than in the first half of 1963. Imports of fabricated materials were 19 per cent higher and those 
of fully finished products other than food were up 23 per cent with significant increases in industrial 
machinery, tractors, motor vehicles, and non-ferrous metal products. In total, imported products 
supplied a slightly greater share of the Canadian domestic market during the first half of 1964. 
To a considerable extent, this was due to the fact that a large part of the increase in domestic 
purchases took the form of various types of producers’ machinery and equipment, much of which 
is normally imported. In addition, the strong consumer demand for automobiles resulted in greater 
Canadian sales of United States and other foreign produced cars. In the first six months the value 
of imported motor vehicles was 35 per cent greater than in the same period of 1963. 

In the external trade sphere, international demand contributed to the expansion of Canadian 
manufacturing production and sales. The total exports of manufactured goods rose by about 
one-fifth in the first ten months of 1964 over the corresponding period of the previous year. This 
represented a sharp acceleration from the growth which took place in 1963. 
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The factors that resulted in the strong increase in exports in 1964 were those which had led 
to increased sales in recent years. These include an increased export consciousness by Canadian 
manufacturers, a continuance of the stronger competitive position of Canadian producers which 
followed upon the decline in the external value of the Canadian dollar, the relative stability of 
Canadian prices, and the expansion of credit facilities for exporters. In addition, economic con- 
ditions in Canada’s export markets were generally favourable and particularly so in the United 
States. There were also a number of special factors which led to increases in certain commodity 
exports. 

The export shipments of practically all types of manufactured goods increased in 1964 but 
the most significant gains took place in the durable and heavy commodity sectors of the industry. 
These gains tended to offset the heavy increase in manufactured imports mentioned above. In the 
first ten months of 1964, the exports of finished or end products other than food were 42 per cent 
greater than in 1963 with substantial increases in the exports of industrial machinery, agricul- 
tural implements, railway rolling stock, motor vehicles and parts, and aircraft. The effect of a 
number of specific government programs was apparent in the strength of exports in certain com- 
modity areas. The $65 million or 95 per cent increase in the exports of motor vehicles and parts 
reflected the important influence of the special government incentive plan for automotive exports 
which was broadened in scope in November 1963. Similarly, the further expansion in the avail- 
ability of long-term credits for the export of capital goods was reflected in the sharp rise in the 
exports of railway rolling stock and steel rails. 

Among the special factors, the contract with Russia for wheat flour was largely respon- 
sible for raising the exports of that commodity from $45 million in the first ten months of 1963 to 
$90 million in the first ten months of 1964. In addition, shipments of aircraft, engines and parts 
rose substantially. In the first ten months, they were $112 million or 123 per cent greater than in 
the corresponding period of 1963 and accounted for more than 40 per cent of the increase in the 
exports of fully manufactured goods. A very large part of the increase in the exports of aircraft 
and components in 1964 resulted from orders booked several years ago under the defence sharing 
program with the United States. 

As a result of these favourable domestic and external demand factors, production increases 
were widespread throughout the various sectors of manufacturing with the durable goods industries 
showing the largest gains. Most prominent were the production increases in the motor vehicle and 
motor vehicle parts industries which experienced very buoyant conditions in 1964. Over the past 
year, the Canadian automobile market increased at almost double the rate of the North American 
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market. In the first ten months of 1964, the number of motor vehicles produced was 14 per cent 
above the corresponding period of 1963 and parts production showed a 26 per cent increase. 
However, motor vehicle production was substantially affected in the late months of 1964 by strikes 
in Canada and the United States. These developments taken together with the exceptionally bigh 
production of the last quarter of 1963, reduced the year-to-year increase to about 6 per cent. 

In the producer goods field, the rise in demand has a significant impact on the iron and steel 
industry. Primary iron and steel production reached a very high level early in the year and for 
the first ten months the volume of production was I5 per cent above the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Although in 1964 the primary iron and steel industry worked at high levels of 
capacity, some tightness developed in domestic supply, particularly in plates, structural steel 
forms, and reinforcing bars. As a result, imports increased. The industry continued to expand 
its production facilities. A new steel plant began operation in Ontario. There were also substan- 
tial additions to capacity by a number of steel companies and further increases are planned 
for 1965. 

In the field of iron and steel technology, a further improvement was made by the installation of 
continuous casting machines in three more steel plants and important pioneering development 
work was done on the dual hearth furnace process. There was increased activity in research 
and development by the major steel producers, but the shortage of suitable research personnel 
continues to be a problem. 

In the primary non-ferrous metals industry, smelters and refineries operated at capacity. 
Historically, Canada has been a large exporter of non-ferrous metals in the form of ores, concen- 
trates and primary ingots, and in 1964 the exports of primary forms as a percentage of total pro- 
duction showed a further increase. The prices of all important non-ferrous metals advanced during 
the year due to the strength of world demand. 

With few exceptions, fabricating and manufacturing plants utilized nearly all of their excess 
capacity and entered 1965 with high forward bookings. However, the rate of growth in this sector 
of the industry did not equal that of the primary industry. 

The strength of economic activity in 1964 also had an early effect on the non-metallic or 
industrial minerals industry. This industry represents a diverse group dependent largely on ac- 
tivity in construction and manufacturing. With the high level of construction activity and with 
industrial production reaching new peaks in 1964, a substantial expansion occurred in the pro- 
duction of industrial minerals. 
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Other areas of manufacturing in which the volume of output was significantly higher in the 
first ten months of 1964 included chemicals and allied products up I2 per cent machinery || 
per cent aircraft and parts 18 per cent, textiles 9 per cent, paper products 9 per cent and railway 
rolling stock 15 per cent. . 

The demand for pulp and paper products was strong in 1964. The newsprint industry operated 
at a higher rate of capacity than in 1963 with shipments significantly greater. With the con- 
tinuing growth in world demand, a large expansion program for the production of kraft pulp 
is underway with most of the expansion taking place in British Columbia. The production of fine 
and coarse paper, and paperboards, which is primarily oriented to the domestic market, was also 
at a high level. 

The lumber and plywood industries also showed further growth. For the year as a whole, 
lumber production is estimated to be from 10 to I5 per cent above that in 1963, reflecting the 
large housing program and the significant increase in exports. The lumber industry is, however, 
faced with a limited supply of good quality saw logs and competition from substitute products. 
The production of softwood and poplar plywood also increased in 1964. The capacity of the 
major mills producing Douglas fir plywood is expanding and production costs are generally being 
reduced through automation of production lines. The production of hardwood plywood in 1964 
remained on about the same level as in 1963 while imports increased. 

In 1964, the annual value of shipments of all types of furniture increased by 7 per cent over 
1963. This rise was possible due to increased capacity and more efficient use of existing facilities 
within the industry. In the printing and publishing industry revenues in 1964 kept pace with the 
growth in the Canadian economy and are estimated to be in the $1 billion range for the 
year. Important technical changes, particularly in the field of automation took place in 1964 in 
the printing industry. 

Conditions in the textile industry have improved in recent years and further growth of about 
9 per cent in production was recorded in 1964. Several factors have accounted for this upward 
trend including the reduction in the foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar and the 
generally favourable economic conditions within Canada which have influenced the expansion 
of sales and investment. In addition, in recent years major sectors of the industry have improved 
their efficiency through modernization and specialization. Economic and technological progress 
have been most pronounced in the man-made fibre sector. At the same time, the trend toward 
vertical integration has shown a tendency to accelerate in this part of the industry. Despite 
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growing competition from man-made fibres and products, production of cotton goods has risen 
substantially in recent years and further substantial gains were made in 1964. In the wool industry 
which has been adjusting to new trends by producing blends of wool and man-made fibres out- 
put rose moderately in 1964. 

The clothing industry is one of the largest employers of labour in the Canadian manufac- 
turing industry and in 1964 employment rose by a. further 5 per cent. Production and sales 
reflected the growth in consumer spending which on a nine-months’ basis was up about 6 per 
cent. Trends within the leather and footwear industry have followed a similar pattern. 

The Canadian chemical industry had a good year in 1964 in terms of production and sales. 
Both industrial and consumer chemicals reached record levels of production. Prices remained 
generally firm and demand in a number of areas exceeded supply at prevailing prices. In recent 
years a number of significant developments have taken place in the industrial chemicals field 
which have strengthened Canada’s position. These include Canada’s emergence as a major factor 
in the world sulphur market, the development of potash resources in Saskatchewan and the vast 
increase in nitrogen production planned or in progress to meet the anticipated increase in the 
world demand for fertilizers. Despite an over-all rise in exports, the imbalance in the trade of 
chemical and allied products continued in 1964. Imports were about 35 per cent greater than 
exports in terms of value and accounted for more than 23 per cent of total domestic consumption. 

Total production of refined petroleum products increased by almost 4 per cent. In accordance 
with the National Oil Policy, use of Western Canadian crude oil increased in Ontario, but there was 
at the same time an increase in imports of refined petroleum products to Eastern Canadian markets. 

Further integration of chemical industries took place during the year as petroleum refiners 
acquired interests in the fields of plastics and building products. 

In the Canadian aircraft industry a number of trends which have become apparent in recent 
years continued during the year 1964. These include a decreasing reliance upon the aircraft in- 
dustry for Canadian defence equipment requirements; increasing difficulty of competing in world 
markets as aircraft become more and more complex; a continuing decline in the amount of 
repair and overhaul activity as older aircraft are phased out of military and commercial service 
and as the life between overhaul of new equipment lengthens. All this has, in turn, led to a renew- 
ed emphasis during the year on seeking out development and production programs which can 
be jointly shared between Canada and other countries with particular reference to aeronautical 
systems and components as distinct from complete aircraft. A modest movement was also dis- 
cernible during the year in the direction of increased production and sales activity in the non- 
defence sector of the industry. 
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In spite of the factors tending to curtail production, 1964 proved to be a reasonably active 
year in terms of employment and ouput when compared with the previous two or three 
years. The level of production was the highest achieved since 1961 although it fell short of the 
postwar production peaks realized in 1953 and 1957. 

The year 1964 can, in many respects, be regarded as a transitional year for the industry. 


For one thing the industry was heavily engaged in the DC-9 commercial aircraft sub-contract | 
program while still active in the gradual phase out of certain military programs for both domestic — 


and United States requirements. At the same time, a number of significant development projects 
reached peak periods of activity during the year and appreciable technological advances were 
made by the Canadian industry during 1964 which will assist in its future diversification and 
competitiveness. These involved a short range surveillance drone system under joint development 
by Canada and United Kingdom; a short take-off and landing aircraft being developed in con- 


junction with the United States Army; Canada’s first vertical and short take-off and landing air-— 
craft which was rolled out during the year; a range of small gas turbine aero-engines as well as 


a family of industrial gas turbine engines. 
Output in the electrical and electronics industries also showed growth in 1964. During the 
_first 10 months the volume of production of the electrical products industry was 7 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding period of 1963. Imports continue to account for approximately one- 
quarter of total domestic market. While exports have shown some increase they are still a relatively 

small proportion of total factory shipments. 


The electronics industry continues to show a steady growth despite relative stability in | 


defence spending. Two major factors have been responsible for this growth namely; increased | 


research and development and expanding export sales. Greater research and development coupled 
with improved marketing skill have resulted in sales of unique and competitive products in the 
United States, Europe and Asia. Exports have not been confined to specialized commercial and 
military electronics but are now being achieved in the highly competitive consumer market such as 
radio phonographs and television picture tubes. Recent developments which have made Canadian 
companies prominent in the electronics field embrace avionic systems including navigational and 
data processing equipment together with advanced communications systems covering fixed, 
tactical and space satellite application. 

In general, the output in the food and beverage industry reflected the growth in popula- 
tion and income. In the first ten months of 1964, the volume of production of foods and bever- 
ages was 6 per cent greater than in the corresponding period of 1963. In the food industry, meat 
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and poultry production increased by almost 10 per cent; the fruit and vegetable processing 
industry had an excellent year; and operations in the fish processing industry were above 
average in 1964, In the dairy industry prices were somewhat firmer. The demand for frozen foods 
continued to grow and, with good crops, production of frozen fruit and vegetables was up sub- 
stantially. In the flour milling industry, activity was at a high rate in the first part of the year, as 
a result of the Russian flour order. However, when this order terminated in June, the mills 
resumed a lower rate of production. 

Output in the beverage industry increased 4 per cent on a ten month year to year comparison. 
Although further production increases took place in the alcoholic beverage industry, very little 
change took place in the carbonated beverage industry. Increased sugar prices at the end of 1963 
and early 1964 tended to retard the growth of the industry. Within this industry, beverages with 
low-calorie sweetness are becoming increasingly important. 

During 1964, the shipbuilding industry continued to experience the same basic stability 
which has been characteristic of it since the early 1950's. This stability of the industry has been 
due to a combination of circumstances including a relatively steady level of substantial govern- 
ment expenditures, commercial affiliations between shipping companies and shipyards, and the 
tendency to build small or non-ocean-going vessels near their areas of operation. Capital 
investment has been light in contrast to the trend in major shipbuilding countries such as 
Japan and Sweden. 

Production in the machinery industry rose almost || per cent in the first ten months of 1964 
above the level of the same period of 1963. The heavy equipment industry in Canada is largely 
dependent on the capital expenditure programs of the users of heavy equipment. With the 
increased investment occurring in 1964 and planned for 1965 in such areas as power generation, 
pulp and paper, primary iron and steel, chemicals and petro-chemicals, conditions within the 
industry have improved appreciably Plant capability is now being strained by the production 
of the very large units for modern hydraulic, thermal and thermo-nuclear electric power plants 
and several manufacturers are increasing their capabilities by additions to plant and equipment. 

One significant development in the machinery industry has been an increase in recent years 
in Canadian exports. This has taken place primarily in those classes of equipment which we have 
been manufacturing as a result of the development and the experience in processing our own 
resource products. However, in the fabricating industries and also for office and business equip- 
ment Canada is still heavily dependent upon imports which amount to about 50 percent of 
domestic consumption. 
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Another major development within the machinery industry has been the technological 
advance in metal cutting and metal forming which has had greater acceleration and development 
during the past ten years than during the previous century. Of particular importance in metal 
cutting machine tools has been the introduction of a system of automation known as numerical 
control which is being rapidly extended in the United States metal working industries. This is 
of immediate concern to Canadian fabricating industries if they are to compete in the North 
American market. In the metal forming field, important developments have taken place in high 
energy explosive forming, electro-chemical milling and electrical discharge machining. These 
developments are significant to the future of those sectors of Canadian manufacturing involved 
in designing and producing advanced products and equipment. 
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OPERATIONAL BRANCHES OF THE DEPARTMENT 


AIRCRAFT BRANCH 


Accessory Systems and Ground Support Equipment Division 
Aerospace Division 


CHEMICALS BRANCH 


Industrial Chemicals Division 
Consumer Chemicals Division 
Plastics and Rubber Division 

Fuels and Explosives Division 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES BRANCH 


Textiles Division 
Clothing Division 
Leather Division 


ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONICS BRANCH 


Electronic Equipment 

Electrical Equipment 
Components 

Production Sharing Co-ordinator 


FOOD PRODUCTS BRANCH 


Food and Vegetable Products Division 

Meat, Fish and Dairy Products Division 

Confectionery, Beverage, Tobacco and Prepared Foods Division 
Cereal, Bakery, and Edible Oils Division 


MACHINERY BRANCH 


Special Products Division 
Machines Division 
Equipment Division 


MATERIALS BRANCH 


Iron and Steel Division 
Non-Ferrous Metals Division 
Industrial Minerals Division 


MECHANICAL TRANSPORT BRANCH 


Motor Vehicles Division 
Construction and Agricultural Machinery Division 
Rail and Other Vehicles Division 


NATIONAL DESIGN BRANCH 


Program Administration Division 

Industry Advisory Division 

Design Research and Product Development Division 
Professional Development Division 


SHIPBUILDING AND HEAVY EQUIPMENT BRANCH 
Ship Division 
Heavy Equipment Division 


WOOD PRODUCTS BRANCH 


Pulp and Paper Division 

Printing and Publishing Division 

Construction Products Division 

Furniture and Secondary Wood Products Division 


AREA DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 


Program Co-ordination Division 
Incentives Administration Division 
Area Officers 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES 


The Comptroller’s Branch of the Department of Defence Production provided a complete account- 
ing service for the Department of Industry and from its accounting records has prepared a 
Statement of Expenditure paid and accrued during and with respect to the year ended March 31, 
1964, as follows — 


VOTE 1, DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries = ae a ee $443,366.67 
Professional and special/services ; z 23,413.37 
Travel ; a a Be Wee? meh 536.00 
Freight, express and cartage ; 2 226.15 
Telephones and telegrams = —- ST4FI1380 
Publication of departmental reports, etc. 7 16,218.03 
Advertising, films and displays , ___ 82,189.91 
Office stationery, supplies and equipment : _—s ; 54,685.41 
Design Centre furnishings and equipment =e 30,834.23 
Grants, scholarships and bursaries | 14,000.00 
Sundries = : yeh hb AI SS 
TOTAL 299 m$692597.97 


STATUTORY — MINISTER OF INDUSTRY 


Salary et ee — — $ 10,282.25 
Motor car al lowance ; ' = 1,370.91 
$ 11,653.16 


TOTAL | $704,251.13 
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MINISTER 


Sa MINISTRE 
OF ie DE 
INDUSTRY CANADA L'INDUSTRIE 


Ottawa, January 31, 1966. 


His Excellency, General Georges P. Vanier, P.C., D.S.O., M.C., C.D., 
Governor-General of Canada. 


May it please your Excellency: 

I have the honour to submit to your Excellency the report of 
the Department of Industry covering the period 1 April 1964 to 31 
March 1965. 

A summary of the operations and services rendered by this 
Department, under their respective headings, is laid before your 


Excellency. 


Respectfully submitted, 


er | 


C. M. Drury, 
Minister of Industry. 


DEPUTY MINISTER SOUS-MINISTRE 
OF DE 
INDUSTRY hire L'INDUSTRIE 


Ottawa, January 28, 1966. 


The Honourable C. M. Drury, 
Minister of Industry, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir: 


I have the honour to submit the second Annual Report of the 
Department of Industry, covering the period from 1 April 1964 to 31 
March 1965. 


Having largely met initial organization and staffing require- 
ments in the previous year, the period’s activity concentrated on the 
development and implementation of programs aimed at fulfilling the 
Department’s statutory responsibilities. The following report reviews 
progress towards meeting these objectives, including certain more recent 
developments growing out of this activity. 


Yours sincerely, 


WStulad ) 


S.S. Reisman. 
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ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF INDUSTRY 


Under the provisions of the Department of 
Industry Act, which was proclaimed on 
July 26, 1963, Parliament has given the 
Department of Industry the responsibility: 


“.. to acquire a detailed knowledge of 
manufacturing industries in Canada; 
promote the establishment, growth, effi- 
ciency and improvement of manufacturing 
industries in Canada; and 

develop and carry out such programs and 
projects as may be appropriate. 

to assist the adaptation of manufacturing 
industries to changing conditions in do- 
mestic and export markets, and to changes 
in the techniques of production, 

to identify and assist those manufacturing 
industries that require special measures 
to develop an unrealized potential or to 
cope with exceptional problems of ad- 
justments, and 

to promote the development and use of 
modern industrial technology in Canada 
and improve the effectiveness of the par- 
ticipation by the Government of Canada 
in industrial research.” 


In addition, the Department of Industry Act 
gives the Department the responsibility for 
preparing and carrying out programs to 
improve the economic development of 
areas of the country experiencing high 
levels of chronic unemployment and slow 
rates of growth. 


The establishment of the Department of 
Industry recognized the growing impor- 
tance of the manufacturing industry in the 
Canadian economy. During the last twenty- 
five years, Canada has emerged as one 
of the leading industrialized nations of the 
world. Whereas in pre-war years Canada 
was noted chiefly as a producer and trader 
of primary products, in recent years man- 
ufacturing has accounted for more than a 
quarter of the value of all goods and 
services produced in Canada and direct 
employment in manufacturing industries 
accounts for somewhat more than 1.5 mil- 
lion persons. 


A major element in this growth has been 
acceleration in the rate of technological 
progress. Much of the current business of 
science-based companies is derived from 
new products unknown only a few years 
ago. Even the more traditional industries 
have been influenced by this process. The 
need to adapt rapidly to the competition 
created by the flow of new products and 
processes presents a growing challenge to 
Canada’s manufacturing industries. 


The pace of technological development 
constitutes a major influence in the growth 
of the industrialized nations. At the same 
time, the emerging nations are bringing 
to world markets the products of newly- 
developed natural resources and are 
pressing to develop their own manufac- 
turing industries. AS a consequence, Can- 
adian manufacturers face an increasingly 
competitive international environment. 


Technological and economic advances 
tend to encourage the use of specialized 
machinery and mass production methods 
to the point where, in many cases, it is 
uneconomical to build plants for the pro- 
duction of relatively small quantities. In 
response to these conditions, nations are 
adopting measures to reduce both tariff 
and non-tariff barriers and traditional pat- 
terns of trade are being modified as new 
trading blocs are formed. 


Under these rapidly changing conditions 
the government has a continuing respon- 
sibility for helping to create an environ- 
ment which will encourage the various 
sectors of the economy to work toward the 
national economic goals of: high levels of 
employment, a satisfactory rate of eco- 
nomic growth, rising standards of living, 
an equitable sharing of national income, 
and reasonable stability of prices. 


In present circumstances it is important to 
emphasize the need to avoid inflationary 
pressure as an essential condition to the 
achievement of these economic objectives. 


In the main, it is for the business commu- 
nity, in co-operation with labour, to take 


and implement the myriad complex deci- 
sions which together will result in the level 
and quality of economic activity required to 
achieve these goals. Nonetheless there are 
certain important elements of our eco- 
nomic environment which only govern- 
ments can deal with effectively. 


The principal instruments available to gov- 
ernment to shape the economic environ- 
ment are monetary and exchange policy, 
fiscal policy and commercial policy. It is a 
primary concern of the Department of 
Industry to develop and bring to bear a 
point of view which will ensure that these 
policies are formulated in such a way as 
to encourage the vigorous growth of 
Canada’s manufacturing industry. Of these, 
the Department of Industry is most directly 
concerned with commercial policy which 
has sufficient flexibility to enable it to be 
more closely tailored to conditions which 
prevail in specific industries or sectors of 
the economy. 


The effective application of these general 
instruments of economic policy is essential 
for the attainment of a generally vigorous 
economy. However, even when this is 
achieved, there would remain serious 
problems of slow growth, excessive un- 
employment and adaptation to change in 
certain industries and regions which re- 
quire special efforts for their solution. The 
Department of Industry has a particular 
responsibility for identifying special indus- 
trial and regional problems of this kind 
and for formulating and applying programs 
and policies for solving or alleviating them. 
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The task of adjusting to rapidly changing 
economic and industrial conditions is for- 
midable. It cannot be accomplished by a 
single measure or within a short period of 
time. Business, labour and government 
have to search continually for new oppor- 
tunities and ways to increase efficiency, 
and productivity of Canadian industry. In 
this task the Department of Industry has 
sought to emphasize, in particular, the 
need to encourage a greater degree of 
specialization, to give increasing attention 
to good industrial design, to make greater 
use of the industrial research and develop- 
ment required to develop new and better 
products and processes and to compete 
more effectively in world markets. 


To help in the formulation of sound eco- 
nomic policies by government, to permit 
the development of effective programs and 
measures for industrial expansion, and to 
assist the business community in obtain- 
ing more complete information about 
changing economic conditions and oppor- 
tunities, the Department of Industry has 
placed a high priority on the task given 
to it of acquiring a detailed and compre- 
hensive knowledge of manufacturing in- 
dustry in Canada and abroad. Basic in- 
formation required to fulfill this task is 
being developed progressively, and the 
Department has been able increasingly to 
respond to requests for reliable data con- 
cerning our manufacturing sector from the 
various government departments and agen- 
cies and from the business community. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


Initial planning of the Department’s organ- 
ization has been completed and staffing 
is well advanced. Recruiting continues in 
selected areas with special attention to the 
personnel requirements for new depart- 
mental programs. Ten operational branches 
have been established, each concerned 
with an industry grouping: Aircraft, Chem- 
icals, Apparel & Textiles, Electrical & Elec- 
tronics, Food Products, Machinery, Mate- 
rials, Mechanical Transport, Shipbuilding 
& Heavy Equipment, and Wood Products. 


The Area Development Agency, which de- 
velops and administers programs to foster 
industrial growth in certain designated 
areas of Canada, has been organized into 
two main groups. One of these consists of 
area specialists who concentrate on par- 
ticular regions of the country. These officers 
work with the operational branches of the 
Department as well as with federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal departments and 
organizations in promoting regional devel- 
opment. The other group administers the 
special incentives for designated areas. 


In order to provide expert staff support to 
the ten operational branches and the Area 
Development Agency, the Department has 
established a Program Advisory Group and 
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a National Design Branch. The Program 
Advisory Group consists of a small number 
of officers experienced in economics, com- 
mercial policy and industrial research and 
development. Their function is to advise de- 
partmental management and the branches 
in these areas as well as to co-ordinate 
departmental programs related to them. 
The National Design Branch is responsible 
for promoting and encouraging good de- 
sign in Canadian industry. 


(Legal, financial, personnel and other ad- 


ministrative services are provided to the 
Department of Industry by the staff 
branches of the Department of Defence 
Production which have been enlarged for 
this purpose. Since the staff and adminis- 
trative units of the Department of Defence 
Production were already in existence, 
they were able on an interim basis, to 
service the Department of Industry quickly 
and effectively. This arrangement permit- 
ted the Department of Industry to begin 
operations earlier than would have been 
possible otherwise and permitted econ- 
omies in the operation of the staff and 


service activities of the two Departments. 


Recruitment of Department of Industry 
personnel began in October, 1963. At 
March 31, 1965 the staff of the Department 
totalled 363 of which 217 were officers and 
146 were support staff. 


ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 


The activity of the Department of Industry 
may be conveniently classified under three 
main headings: 


First, there are the day-to-day activities 
required to achieve and maintain a detailed 
knowledge of manufacturing industry as a 
basis for departmental policies and pro- 
grams and to service other government 
agencies as well as the business com- 
munity. Numerous requests for information 
and technical advice covering a wide 
variety of industrial problems are received 
from the various levels of government, 
from private firms, industry associations 
and similar groups. 


Second, the Department of Industry has a 
responsibility to ensure that the wide- 
ranging activities of all other federal de- 
partments and agencies are planned and 
administered with full knowledge of the 


probable impact such activities may have 
on Canadian industry. This requires that 
the latest available data on Canadian in- 
dustry be obtained, analysed and pre- 
sented through the structure of commit- 
tees, councils and boards which develop, 
adopt and administer governmental pol- 
icies and programs. The Department of 
Industry attaches great importance to this 
responsibility and maintains an extensive 
net-work of relationships with private firms 
and industry associations to assist in ful- 
filling it effectively. 


Third, there is an expanding range of pro- 
grams developed and implemented by the 
Department to fulfill specific responsibili- 
ties in its statute. 


A review of the major programs under- 
taken in the past year, their aims, methods 
of operation and results to date, are dis- 
cussed in the pages which follow. 


Department of industry mission 


Ministére de *tadustrie ré favoriser 2 
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INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH & 
DEVELOPMENT 


In the past several decades the industrial 
economics of the world have experienced 
a technological revolution based on the 
systematic application of science to the 
development of new products and proc- 
esses. The product lines of many estab- 
lished industries have undergone rapid 
and continual change, and completely new 
“science-based”’ industries have emerged. 
These ‘‘science-based” industries have 
consistently demonstrated higher rates of 
growth than the national averages. Their 
products have been the fastest growing 
element in world trade. 


Given the progressive reduction in barriers 
to world trade characteristic of the post- 
war period, Canadian industry has had to 
face more intensive competition both at 
home and abroad. Such competition is not 
based on price alone; more and more in- 
vention and innovation have come to be 
its dominant features. Under these com- 
petitive conditions scientific and technical 
superiority is essential. 


Comprehensive studies of the current state 
of industrial research and development in 
Canada have been undertaken by the De- 
partment of Industry. They reveal that cur- 
rent Canadian efforts to apply scientific 
findings to the development of new prod- 
ucts and processes are inadequate when 
compared to the success achieved through 
basic and applied research endeavours. 
Furthermore, the contribution of Canadian 
industry to the total national scientific 
effort appears to be considerably below 
that of other industrialized countries. 


Although in 1963 the federal government 
had a number of measures in force de- 
signed to stimulate scientific activity in 
Canadian industry, there remained an im- 
portant gap in the application of science 
to the development of products and proc- 
esses for civilian use. 


In order to fill this need the Department of 
Industry established the Program for the 


Advancement of Industrial Technology 
(PAIT) as announced on June 4, 1965. 


The basic aim of the program is to help 
Canadian industry upgrade its technology 
and expand its innovation activity by un- 
derwriting specific development projects 
which will result in a significant technical 
advance and which offer good prospects 
for commercial exploitation. 


Industry is asked to submit proposals for 
shared-cost development projects to the 
Department of Industry. In most cases the 
PAIT provides funds for one half the cost 
of approved projects. The government’s 
share of development costs will be repaid 
over an agreed period of time from revenue 
obtained as a result of the successful com- 
mercial exploitation of the development. 


Since gaining program approval in June 
1965, a number of projects have been ap- 
proved to encourage development efforts 
in the apparel and textile, materials, elec- 
trical, aircraft and machinery industries. 
Expenditures for 1965/66 will be about $2.9 
millions. Expansion of the program is ex- 
pected in future years, depending upon 
industry’s needs and its ability to expand 
its level of research and development 
activity. 


In accordance with policy announced in 
the last Budget Speech, the Department 
of Industry has taken action toward es- 
tablishing a revised program of General 
Incentives for Research and Development 
(GIRD). 


Since 1961 the Income Tax Act has per- 
mitted 100 per cent depreciation of capital 
costs for research purposes in the year 
incurred, in addition to the deduction of all 
current expenditures. However, this meas- 
ure did not produce the desired result, 
and it was reinforced in 1962 by the intro- 
duction of a tax incentive whereby corpo- 
rations were able to deduct from their 
taxable income an “‘additional allowance” 
of 50 per cent of the amount by which their 
expenditures on scientific research ex- 
ceeded their total expenditures for this 
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purpose in the 1961 base year. This provi- 
sion was made for an initial period of 5 
years and, where full advantage could be 
taken, it effectively reduced the cost of 
new R & D effort to 25 cents on the dollar. 


This incentive has apparently had a sig- 
nificant effect on the expansion of R & D 
expenditure by Canadian industry. Statis- 
tical evidence for the first two years of its 
operation indicates that capital expendi- 
tures rose by the remarkable figure of 120 
per cent between 1961 and 1963. In the 
case of current expenditure, the overall 
rise in company-financed R & D was 35 
per cent (16°/o per annum) which includes 
the combined effects of normal growth 
(about 10°/o per annum) and cost-shared 
research as well as the tax incentive. 


However, the use of taxation as a vehicle 
for subsidizing R & D effort is essentially 
discriminatory since eligibility depends on 
the firm’s tax position. Under these circum- 
stances, many small or growing firms which 
are not in a profit-making position (but 
which perhaps have the greater need for 
R & D assistance) are excluded. Thus, in 
1963, only 265 out of a total of some 600 
firms performing R & D were able to claim 
benefits under the additional allowance. 
In order to broaden the availability of the 
general incentive, it has been decided to 
remove it from the Income Tax Act and to 
provide a system of statutory grants (or 
credits against tax liabilities) for which all 
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firms performing R & D can qualify. This 
new program will be known as the “General 
Incentives for Research and Development’’ 
(GIRD) and will be administered by the 
Department of Industry. 


The level of benefits under the new pro- 
gram which begins in 1966 will be broadly 
equivalent to those previously available 
under the tax incentive. In order to foster 
the provision of new laboratories and bet- 
ter equipment for industrial research, all 
capital expenditures will qualify for a 25 
per cent bonus. A 25 per cent bonus will 
also apply to operating expenditures, but 
since the basic objective is to encourage 
expansion of R & D effort, the “additionality 
feature’ of the tax incentive will be re- 
tained. Thus, the bonus on operating ex- 
penditure will be based on the incremental 
expenditure over the average of the pre- 
ceding three years. These grants will not 
be taxable. 


[ The Department of Industry in co-operation 


with the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion administers the program ‘“‘to sustain 
technological capability in Canadian _ in- 
dustry by supporting selected defence de- 
velopment programs.” Expenditures for 


' the year 1965-66 will reach a level of $25 
- million. Because of the program’s defence 
- orientation, the bulk of these expenditures 
- will be made in the electronics and aero- 
- space industries. 


AREA DEVELOPMENT 


The Area Development Agency was estab- 
lished July 25, 1963 under the provisions 
of Part Il of the Department of Industry Act. 
It is responsible for developing and admin- 
istering special measures to foster employ- 
ment and higher income through industrial 
expansion in “designated areas” in Can- 
ada. It was created in recognition of the 
fact that while broad national policies help 
to moderate regional economic problems, 
a program of special measures is required 
to foster development in those regions of 
Canada suffering from chronic unemploy- 
ment and lower levels of income than gen- 
erally prevail in most regions of Canada. 


As initiated in the fall of 1963, the program 
provided a tax benefit for new manufac- 
turing and processing industries which 
were established in areas designated un- 
der the Industry Act. These tax benefits 
took the form of a three-year income tax 
exemption and accelerated capital cost 
allowance for new machinery and equip- 
ment or buildings established in these 
special areas. 


Designated area boundaries were based 
on local office areas of the National Em- 
ployment Service and each was composed 
of an industrial and commercial centre 
plus a hinterland of varying size and popu- 
lation density. 


Although this program has been in effect 
for only about two years, there has been a 
substantial response from industry. More 
than 350 firms have indicated that they 
intend to take advantage of the tax incen- 
tives and establish in designated areas. 
It is estimated that these new establish- 
ments will employ over 24,700 workers in 
their own plants, and indirectly will create 
an equal number of additional jobs in the 
construction, supply and service industries. 
The total investment made in these new 
facilities will amount to more than $630 
million — an average investment of about 
$25,000 for each worker employed in the 
new plants. The number of new jobs 


created in these establishments represents 
over 3 per cent of the labour force in the 
“designated areas’. An additional 260 
firms are taking advantage of the acceler- 
ated depreciation allowance on over $60 
million of investment in new buildings and 
extensions in designated areas. 


Following a review of the program under- 
taken early in 1965 it was decided to 
amend the program to provide for cash 
grants instead of a tax exemption. 


A tax holiday is of benefit only to those 
firms which are able to reach a profit posi- 
tion early in their new operations. Most 
firms are unable to achieve this since they 
have to provide for market development 
and for other settling-in costs during their 
first years of operation. Moreover, it was 
found that smaller firms of a type well 
adapted to many designated areas expe- 
rienced difficulties in initial financing. Ac- 
cordingly, the government has decided to 
replace the system of tax benefits for new 
manufacturing and processing enterprises 
in designated areas with a system of 
capital grants based on investment in new 
facilities. 


The Area Development Incentives Act, 
which was passed by Parliament on June 
30, 1965, provides for these capital grants 
in respect of new facilities and in respect 
of substantial expansions undertaken by 
firms already located in these areas. A firm 
which qualifies for a grant may elect to 
take it in the form of a credit against its 
income tax liabilities. The development 
grants will be exempt from federal income 
tax, and do not reduce the amount of 
capital cost which may be used for tax 
purposes. 


The system for selecting areas was 
amended to include the following criteria: 
areas where under-employment is very 
severe; areas where unemployment is sub- 
stantially above the national average and 
the rate of increase in employment is sub- 
stantially slower than the national average; 
areas where there has been a large and 
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persistent decline in the number of people 
employed; and areas where under-employ- 
ment is reflected in income levels well be- 
low the national average. 


These changes resulted in an increase in 
the number of designated areas to 81 from 
35, which in turn increased the coverage 
of the program from 7'/2 per cent to 16 per 
cent of the Canadian labour force. It 
should also be noted that several areas 
designated under the original program 
enjoyed a sufficient degree of economic 
improvement to justify their withdrawal. 
These included the Pembroke, St. Jean 
and Brantford areas. 


Following March 31, 1967, the tax exemp- 
tion incentive will terminate and the pro- 
gram will be converted exclusively to one 
of cash grants or credits against income 
tax liabilities. 


In recognition of the strong interest of the 
provinces in economic growth within their 
borders and the growing number of re- 
gional economic development programs 
being established by the provincial govern- 
ments, the 1965 review of the program was 
discussed in detail with the provinces be- 
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fore changes were finally made. Such con- 
sultations with provincial governments are 
maintained by the Area Development 
Agency on a continuing basis in order to 
take account of emerging provincial poli- 
cies in this area. While consultation with 
the provinces is an important feature of 
program development, the area develop- 
ment project, as operated by the Depart- 
ment of Industry, is essentially an exten- 
sion of the national full employment policy 
of the federal government. In this context 
the elements of regionalism in the area 
development program are incidental to the 
program’s main purpose. 


In recognition of the necessity for basing 
area development on sound research, the 
Agency carries out and sponsors studies 
to refine further the system for drawing 
regional economic boundaries; to deter- 
mine the direct and indirect effects of es- 
tablishment of new industry on employ- 
ment and income by following up on the 
results of the program; and to estimate 
the degree of influence the area develop- 
ment incentives have upon industry’s deci- 
sions to locate in designated area. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Improved product design is an important 
element in the development of Canadian 
industry and trade. In order to assist in the 
improvement of design in Canadian prod- 
ucts, the Department, in close co-operation 
with Canadian business, has expanded its 
design activities over the past year. These 
activities include the continuation of pro- 
grams which have been initiated over the 
past several years and have proven highly 
successful as well as the introduction of 
major new programs. 


The continuing design programs of the 
Department include: 


—the scholarships and grants pro- 
gram which offers financial assist- 
ance to students of design for ad- 
vanced study in Canada and abroad 
and to persons engaged in design 
research projects; 


— the Canadian Design Index, a cata- 
logue providing information on out- 
standing products of Canadian 
design; 


— the Register of Canadian Designers 
which provides information to in- 
dustry on designers and design 
services; 


—the design library which contains 
books, periodicals, films and slides 
on design subjects for use by the 
public. 


During the past year a number of new pro- 
grams were initiated and these are out- 
lined below: 


The Canadian Design ’67 program, an- 
nounced in February, 1965, is aimed at 
assisting Canadian businessmen to take 
advantage of the excellent business and 
promotional opportunities generated by 
Canada’s Centennial celebrations and 
Expo ’67. It offers Canadian designers and 
manufacturers greater opportunities to 
provide the thousands of new or unique 
products required to construct, furnish and 


equip the numerous buildings for Centen- 
nial projects and for Expo 67, as well as 
giftware for the millions of visitors who will 
be in Canada during 1967. 


The key to the success of this program is 
the identification of the types and volume 
of products required for Centennial year 
activities and Expo ’67, so that this infor- 
mation can be passed on to potential 
Canadian designers and manufacturers to 
enable them to meet these needs. 


At the same time, persons associated with 
the planning and construction of these pro- 
jects are made aware of existing products 
and new product designs available from 
Canadian designers and manufacturers. 


Product designs are presently being eval- 
uated and a catalogue containing details 
of outstanding products and product de- 
signs is being compiled. This catalogue 
will be distributed to those involved in 
Centennial projects and Expo 67 and a 
selection of the best new product designs 
in the catalogue will be displayed at the 
Design Centre in Toronto. In addition, the 
outstanding products and new product de- 
signs will be granted special awards and 
labelling privileges. 


A number of companies are working with 
the Department in sponsoring awards pro- 
grams for specific types of products. These 
companies are providing funds to help 
defray the cost of prototype developments 
for award winning products. 


The Department maintains a Design Centre 
in Toronto. The purpose of the Centre is 
to encourage and support new and im- 
proved product design and to focus the 
attention of manufacturers, distributors, 
domestic and foreign buyers and the gen- 
eral public on the merits of good Canadian 
product design. The Centre contains a 
large display area and also features the 
Canadian Design Index, a design library 
and lecture room, fully furnished with 
audio visual equipment. 


The Department and the National Design 
Council are now in the process of estab- 
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lishing asecond Design Centre in Montreal. 


The Department of Industry and the Na- 
tional Design Council in co-operation with 
manufacturers’ associations and _ profes- 
sional bodies have been co-sponsoring a 
series of major design awards programs 
in various product categories. The Struc- 
tural Steel Design Awards Program, estab- 
lished to encourage the creative use of 
structural steel was co-sponsored with the 
Canadian Institute of Steel Construction. 
The Canadian Wood Design Awards Pro- 
gram is presently being carried out in 
association with the Canadian Wood 
Council. 


Canadian Design ’67 has revealed that a 
number of construction programs of ma- 
jor proportion in large urban centres are 
being planned for the next decade. As 
matters now stand, it is to be expected that 
many of the products required to con- 
struct, furnish and equip these develop- 


ments will not be available from Canadian 
sources. In a number of product fields, 
Canadian industries do not have the cap- 
ability to compete successfully. In many 
other fields, however, they do have the 
potential capabilities to compete. A com- 
bined government, industry and business- 
sponsored program which would provide 
direction, encouragement and _ incentives 
for greater design effort would materially 
assist Canadian industry to achieve this 
goal. 


A program is being undertaken comprising 
a series of projects each covering in depth 
specific products required for major de- 
velopments planned in Canada over the 
next decade. The primary objective of 
these projects is to encourage design im- 
provement of a limited number of carefully 
chosen products which are, or could be, 
significant to industrial growth and trade 
expansion. 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY PROGRAM 


Since the Automotive Program was intro- 
duced in January, 1965, substantial prog- 
ress has been made in achieving its 
objectives of expanding production and 
employment in the motor vehicle and auto 
parts industries on an efficient basis. 


The Program consists of two parts: the 
Canada-United States Agreement on Auto- 
motive Products and the commitments by 
individual Canadian motor vehicle produc- 
ers that they will substantially increase 
their production and purchases in Canada 
by stipulated amounts and percentages. 


The Automotive Agreement is one of the 
most important trading arrangements ever 
made between our two countries. Under 
its provisions, Canadian-made motor ve- 
hicles and original equipment parts enter 
the United States free of duty. On the 
Canadian side, vehicles and original equip- 
ment parts may be imported duty-free by a 
Canadian vehicle manufacturer who meets 
a number of specific requirements. These 
are set out in a tariff item which forms a 
part of the Canada-United States Agree- 
ment and in the Letters of Commitment. 
Under these requirements, each vehicle 
producer in Canada must meet the follow- 
ing conditions: 


(1) It must maintain the same ratio of ve- 
hicle production in Canada to vehicle 
sales in Canada that existed in model 
year 1964. 


(2) It must maintain Canadian value added 
in vehicle assembly in Canada at least 
equal to that achieved in model year 
1964. 


(3) It must increase Canadian value added 
by production or purchases in Canada 
equal to 60 per cent of increased 
sales over those achieved in the model 
year 1964 base period. 


In addition to these requirements, vehicle 
producers must increase their annual total 
production or purchases in Canada by 
$260 million, beginning not later than model 


year 1968. This amount is in addition to the 
increased Canadian production of vehicles 
or purchases of parts achieved through 
growth in the market. It is also in addition 
to the Canadian value added which was 
achieved in the 1964 model year base 
period, and which must be maintained each 
year. 


Duty free entry of auto parts into Canada 
is also available to parts makers if they are 
for use in Canadian vehicle production. 


These provisions mean that, for the first 
time in our trade relations with the United 
States, there is recognition that the differ- 
ences in size, financial strength and in the 
stage of development of our industries re- 
quire special arrangements to ensure that 
Canada, in fact as well as in theory, derives 
reciprocal benefits from trade agreements 
between the two countries. 


Moreover, this agreement recognizes that 
it is necessary to do away with institutional 
barriers to trade, as well as formal govern- 
mental barriers, if Canadian industries are 
to be able to participate effectively in the 
United States market. 


Another important feature is the accept- 
ance of the principle that Canadian indus- 
try is entitled to a reasonable transitional 
period to facilitate its adaptation to produc- 
tion for the larger international market. 
Furthermore,the Agreement places the 
Automotive Program on an agreed basis, 
thereby giving companies in both countries 
reasonable assurance as to its status and 
stability. 


Already the Program and the automotive 
measures adopted earlier by the Govern- 
ment in November, 1963, have had sub- 
stantial beneficial effects. To date, the 
industry has announced the expansion of, 
or concrete plans for expansion of, 127 
plants. In addition, it has announced the 
establishment of 60 new plants in Canada, 
making a total of 187 plant expansions or 
new plants. This expansion includes as- 
sembly facilities for cars, production and 
assembly facilities for trucks and buses, 
technologically advanced engine plants, a 
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large new trim plant, new installations for 
commercial vehicle frames, stamping 
plants and other facilities to manufacture 
efficiently many other automotive products. 


Many of these new and enlarged facilities 
are being designed to service not only the 
Canadian market but the United States and 
other markets as well. Expansions are also 
taking place in the materials supplying and 
service industries which rely upon the 
automotive industry as one of their major 
customers. 


Production during the first eleven months 
after the Automotive Program was intro- 
duced totalled over 764,000 motor vehicles, 
a 23 per cent increase over the same 
period in 1964 and a 36 per cent increase 
over the same period in 1963. The value of 
production of motor vehicle parts and 
accessories for model year 1965, the 
latest complete production year, shows a 
51 per cent increase over model year 1963, 
which was the last model year prior to the 
introduction of the automotive measures in 
the fall of 1963. 


During the first eight months of the Pro- 
gram the average number of workers in the 
automotive industries increased by 8,600 
persons, a growth of 13 per cent over the 
same period in 1964. More than 3,500 of 
these additional jobs are in the auto parts 
industry. 


Exports of Canadian automotive products 
have been expanding rapidly under the 
Program. During the first nine months of 
1965, exports to all countries amounted to 
more than $220 million, an increase of 230 
per cent over the same period in 1963 and 
83 per cent greater than in 1964. Imports, 
on the other hand, increased by 24 per 
cent in the first eight months of 1965 com- 
pared with the same period in 1964. Ex- 
ports to the United States during the first 
nine months of 1965 increased to $124 
million, compared with $61 million during 
the same period in 1964 and only $25 
million in 1963. This represents annual 
increases of 102 per cent (1965 over 1964) 
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and 147 per cent (1964 over 1963); over 
the two-year period there was a 400 per 
cent increase. 


This substantial increase in Canadian 
exports has contributed favourably to 
Canada’s balance of payments and trade. 
For many years, Canada has had a large 
adverse balance of trade in motor vehicles 
and parts. This imbalance has increased 
sharply in recent years, largely because of 
the expansion in the Canadian automotive 
market and the fact that Canadian produc- 
tion has a high import content. Between 
1961 and 1964, this imbalance grew from 
$476 million to $646 million, with the greater 
portion of the deficit caused by imports 
from the United States. 


The record growth in the market for auto- 
mobiles during model year 1965 would 
have resulted in a further major increase in 
the adverse balance in the absence of the 
Automotive Program. If exports had con- 
tinued at the 1962 level, the imbalance 
would have grown by $183 million in model 
year 1965, compared with the previous 
model year. Instead, the actual increase 
was approximately $19 million. This is an 
increase of less than three per cent, 
whereas in 1964 the increase in the im- 
balance over the previous year was 21 
per cent. 


There is no doubt that significant progress 
has already been made in reducing insti- 
tutional barriers to a freer flow of trade in 
automotive products on a North American 
basis. At the same time it cannot be ex- 
pected that deeply-rooted habits and 
traditions of doing business in this industry 
can be changed in a few months. During 
the period of transition special problems 
will inevitably emerge which will have to 
be dealt with expeditiously and equitably 
to ensure that the purposes of the programs 
are achieved with a minimum of disruption. 
The Department will keep in close touch 
with developments in the industry so that 
problems can be anticipated and dealt 
with promptly. 


In summing up, the success of the Auto- 
motive Program is demonstrated by the 
new investment, the increased employment, 
the expanded production, the greater 
efficiency and the new trade which has 
been developed. The Program is bringing 
new prosperity and employment to Cana- 
dians and is making a major contribution 
to the further development of manufac- 
turing industry in Canada on an efficient 
and competitive basis. 


ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 


The Automotive Program offers new oppor- 
tunities to Canadian automotive parts 
manufacturers for expanded production, 
rationalization of output and reduced costs. 
The results of the program to date demon- 
strate quite vividly that substantial progress 
is already being made toward the achieve- 
ment of these objectives. At the same time, 
the fact that the automotive parts industry 
has to undertake substantial re-equipment 
and expansion so as to participate fully in 
the automotive program means that a con- 


siderable number of firms must have ready 
access to financial resources. In order to 
ensure that no legitimate need for capital 
is unfulfilled, a special fund of $20 million 
was voted by Parliament in the last session 
from which loans are made to parts makers 
who must re-equip their facilities because 
of the program but who are unable to do so 
through lack of financing. These loans 
carry an interest rate of 6 per cent and are 
repayable over not more than 20 years for 
land and buildings and 10 years for ma- 
chinery, equipment and working capital. 


The administration of this fund is the 
responsibility of the Adjustment Assistance 
Board, under the chairmanship of Dean 
Vincent Bladen and composed of the 
Deputy Ministers of Industry, Finance, 
Trade & Commerce and Labour. The auto 
parts industry is showing an active interest 
in the financial assistance loans available 
under this program. A number of applica- 
tions for loans have been made to the 
Board. Some of these have been approved 
and the others are under consideration. 
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CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Canada is in the midst of a vast and un- 
precedented program of building and 
construction, not only in the housing field 
but also in the industrial, commercial and 
public sector. It is estimated that in 1970, 
annual expenditures on new residential 
construction alone will have passed the 
2.5 billion dollar mark; a 50 per cent 
increase over the 1963 level. This is in 
addition to the large increases in construc- 
tion expenditures predicted in the other 
sectors of the economy. 


This building boom will involve new con- 
cepts in the development of urban areas. 
The emergence of major residential build- 
ing complexes, comprising thousands of 
units in heavy density areas, will require 
greatly improved techniques of building 
construction. 


As a result of discussions with interested 
groups, such as the Canadian Construc- 
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tion Association, which represents con- 
tractors, suppliers and manufacturers from 
coast to coast, it was concluded that the 
Department could usefully assist business 
and industrial groups to meet this require- 
ment for improved techniques, equipment 
and materials. No less important are the 
many products which will be required to 
furnish, equip and service these vast new 
urban complexes. This will open up im- 
portant new opportunities for Canadian 
manufacturers and the Department will 
endeavour to ensure that Canadian indus- 
try will be in a position to supply these 
requirements on an efficient basis. A 
comprehensive national program is being 
formulated which will include research and 
development assistance, design awards 
and the promotion of new product designs, 
technical missions, seminars and the 
provision of marketing and technical in- 
formation to the industry. 


SHIPBUILDING 


The Canadian shipbuilding industry has 
played a significant role in Canada’s de- 
velopment; supplying the needs of Mari- 
time trade, defence and transportation. The 
Canadian shipbuilding industry can be 
proud of its contribution to these accom- 
plishments. 


However, the industry has been faced with 
major difficulties. Long range planning has 
been discouraged by the apparent absence 
of a stable market. The location of the 
industry has been widely dispersed. Im- 
provements in plant facilities have been 
somewhat haphazard. Finally, shipbuilding 
has operated in an environment lacking the 
competitive character and _ productivity 
incentives characteristic of most other 
industrial sectors of our economy. 


Certain federal government policies affect- 
ing the industry are being reviewed and 
modified with the objective of establishing 
an environment which, it is hoped, will lead 
toward the growth of an industry that is 
effective, self-sustaining and _ profitable. 
Specifically this will mean an environment 
in which the market requirements can be 
more accurately determined; in which 
effective competition is the rule rather 
than the exception and in which there are 
incentives to improved productivity. The 
Department is confident that the industry 
can and will respond effectively to the new 
conditions being established as a result 
of the review. 


Early in 1965, the Minister of Transport 
announced the establishment of an inter- 
departmental committee to review the 
policy of assistance for commercial ship 
construction. 


This committee has completed its work 
and the government has decided to rein- 
state a modified program of assistance for 
commercial ship construction. The modi- 
fied program is intended to encourage the 
shipbuilding industry’s acceptance of an 
environment comparable to that of other 
similar industries in the economy and to 


increase its self-reliance without serious 
disruption of activity or employment. 


This program provides that effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1966, the government introduce 
subsidy payments for commercial ship con- 
struction. Such payments, based on the 
approved cost of a vessel and calculated at 
the rate in effect at the registration date, 
apply at a rate of 25 per cent for a period 
of three years. The amount of the subsidy 
will then be reduced by 2 per cent each 
year until a subsidy rate of 17 per cent is 
reached in 1972. A 17 per cent subsidy is 
equivalent to approximately 20 per cent 
tariff protection for the shipbuilding indus- 
try. For fishing vessels the current 50 per 
cent subsidy rate is being continued. 


Vessels built for the account of the federal 
or provincial governments, or floating 
structures which cannot be considered 
vessels in the conventional sense, will not 
be covered by subsidies. 


Those matters relating to shipbuilding and 
ship repairing, including the administration 
of ship construction subsidies, which are 
the responsibility of the Canadian Mari- 
time Commission, are to be transferred to 
the Department of Industry. The Canadian 
Maritime Commission will concentrate on 
matters connected with maritime opera- 
tions and will expand its functions in this 
area. 


As a further approach to the encourage- 
ment of an effective and viable industry, 
the Department of Industry is examining 
measures of direct assistance aimed at 
improving productivity in the industry. 


Increased productivity is a significant de- 
terminant of economic progress which, in 
turn, is obtained largely through improved 
technology. Programs such as the Depart- 
ment of Industry’s Program for the Ad- 
vancement of Industrial Technology have 
already been developed by the government 
to encourage industrial activity in this area. 
Other measures ranging from tax incen- 
tives for area development and research 
and development to shared costs for indus- 
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trial modernization have been introduced 
to promote industrial growth. The _ ship- 
building industry is encouraged to make 
use of such measures wherever possible. 


However, it is recognized that there may be 
other measures which would be more 
effective in improving efficiency and _ in- 
creasing productivity in the shipbuilding 
industry. Accordingly, it is proposed that 
the Department of Industry in co-operation 
with industry will examine the applicability 
of present measures to their situation. The 
government is prepared to assist in the 


development and implementation of prac- 
tical programs incorporating such other 
measures as may be appropriate within 
sound principles of industrial development. 


Production in this industry has reached 
record levels in recent years. The outlook 
for the next five years is favourable. It 
appears to be a particularly opportune time 
for the introduction of policies related to 
federal government procurement, subsidies 
and industrial development which will im- 
prove the industry’s productivity. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAMS 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 


There are more than 750 creameries in 
Canada and many are uneconomic units. 
Many are small, lack modern equipment 
and are not able to produce an economic 
product mix. As a result costs are high, 
profits low and there is a high rate of 
business failure in the industry. 


Work is well advanced toward obtaining 
information about dairy operations on a 
regional basis and by size and product mix, 
which will form the basis of recommenda- 
tions for a program to assist the industry 
to modernize. 


MACHINERY IMPORT PROGRAM 


Continued economic growth and mainte- 
nance of a competitive international posi- 
tion requires that Canadian industry have 
access to the most modern capital equip- 
ment available. The Canadian machinery 
manufacturing industry has expanded 
rapidly to fill these needs. However, the 
current requirement for machinery and 
equipment requires development of new 
programs and measures to ensure con- 
tinued growth of the domestic industry 
concurrent with ensuring that users can 
obtain the equipment they need as eco- 
nomically as possible. A full review of 
those elements of commercial policy which 
influence achievement of these goals has 
been prepared and proposals for their 
amendment have been developed for con- 
sideration by the government at an early 
date. 


NUCLEAR POWER GENERATION 


Successive governments have long sup- 
ported the development of a nuclear energy 
industry in Canada. This country is now 
one of the world leaders in the technology 
of nuclear energy power generation. A 
large part of the initial activity leading to 
the establishment of this position has been 
carried out by government agencies in 


co-operation with Canadian firms acting in 
a large measure as component suppliers to 
the government’s primary effort. The grow- 
ing competitiveness of nuclear power 
generation has developed a market which, 
in the not too distant future, can be 
economically supplied by private industry. 
The Department of Industry is working to 
encourage development of Canadian in- 
dustrial capability in this field in order to 
facilitate the eventual transfer of industrial 
operations presently carried out by govern- 
ment agencies to the private sector. 


HEAVY WATER RESOURCES 


An essential and high cost component of 
the Canadian concept for development of 
nuclear power is heavy water. The success 
of the Canadian reactor concept, both for 
domestic and for export, is dependent on 
its availability. 


It was anticipated that two heavy water 
plants would be constructed to meet this 
need, capable of producing 200 tons and 
400 tons per annum, respectively. A plant 
of 200 tons capacity is presently under 
construction in Nova Scotia. A contractor 
has recently been chosen to construct the 
required second source. 


By 1972 there will be firm requirements for 
production in excess of the heavy water 
capacity presently planned. Further expan- 
sion of heavy water facilities will be neces- 
sary and negotiations are now underway 
to enlarge the capacity of the Nova Scotia 
plant to at least 400 tons per annum. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The textile industries suffer from a shortage 
of technically competent personnel. As a 
result, the rate of technical advance and 
the competitive position of the industry is 
adversely affected. The industry realizes 
its difficulty and has asked the department 
to work with it and with provincial govern- 
ments in formulating a program to rectify 
this situation. 
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Work is already underway to upgrade the 
level of the available textile technical 
training facilities and the personnel re- 
sources of this industry. A survey has been 
undertaken by the department, working 
with industry, the provincial governments 
and the federal Department of Labour to 
determine the best types of training now 
available in Europe and the United States. 
These groups are now considering how the 
Canadian institutions can best be upgraded 
and ensure an adequate supply of trainees. 


EDIBLE OIF PROJECT 


Canada has an adverse balance of trade 
on oilseeds, fats and oils approaching $100 
million annually. One of the main reasons 
for this imbalance is the predominance of 
soyabean oil and its by-products in indus- 
trial and farm uses. Canada imports a 
sizeable portion of its soyabean require- 
ments. Rapeseed oil and its by-products, 
which are entirely Canadian, is a potential 
alternative for soyabean oil. Because of 
certain problems, particularly respecting 
by-products which require further develop- 
ment work, the rapeseed oil crushing in- 
dustry, while having great potential, has 
been somewhat retarded in its growth. 
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Work is being undertaken, in co-operation 
with industry and other government de- 
partments, to upgrade the quality of rape- 
seed oil products and to overcome the 
shortcomings which are present in certain 
rapeseed products. 


FURNITURE 


Furniture industry consists of a few large, 
relatively modern plants and a multitude of 
small and medium size plants. Imports of 
furniture amount to around $40 million 
yearly and have been growing. Exports 
from Canada have been very small, al- 
though there are extensive opportunities 
in the United States market. 


In order to assist this industry to realize its 
potential, the department has established 
a project to assist small and medium sized 
companies by making available to them in- 
formation about optimum size of plant, 
layout, machinery, cost and work systems, 
materials utilization, design and marketing. 
It is proposed to work with the various 
furniture manufacturers’ associations and 
the National Council to organize confer- 
ences and seminars to explain the program 
to the industry on a regional basis. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY IN 1965 


In 1965, Canadian manufacturing industries 
continued to expand at a rapid rate, con- 
tributing substantially to the fifth consecu- 
tive year of overall economic growth in 
Canada. With a strong demand for almost 
all types of manufactured goods the major 
indicators of manufacturing activity were 
well above the levels of the previous year. 
On the basis of a ten month’s year to year 
comparison, the volume of manufacturing 
production was 7 per cent greater; ship- 
ments were 6.8 per cent higher and on 
average, employment in manufacturing in- 
creased 5 per cent. 


Practically all sectors of manufacturing 
showed production advances in 1965. How- 
ever, as in the previous year, the largest 
gains in production were made in the 
durable goods industries, with the automo- 
bile, iron and steel, machinery, and elec- 
trical industries being the pace-setters. 


In a number of industries, physical capacity 
limited the extent of the increase in output 
since, by year-end, production was at or 
near capacity in spite of the additional 
facilities brought into operation during the 
year. 


Also in 1965, Canadian manufacturers in 
increasing numbers encountered a short- 
age of skilled workers and professional 
personnel. This situation was reported in 
diverse industrial sectors such as the 
clothing, chemical, and machine tool 
industries. With the greater pressure on 
manufacturing facilities and the growing 
difficulty of obtaining the necessary skilled 
manpower, indications are that the rate of 
productivity increase in manufacturing in 
1965 dropped below the rate of increase of 
the previous year and below the long term 
rate of increase for the period 1946-64. 
Between 1963 and 1964 output per man- 
hour in manufacturing rose by 2.8 per cent. 
Figures of employment, output, and man- 
hours for the first nine months of 1965 
suggest that the increase in output per 
man-hour for 1965 was below 2 per cent. 


At the same time, industry selling prices of 
manufactured goods moved steadily up- 
ward throughout 1965. By October the 
average of the industry selling price index 
was 1.4 per cent above the level of the 
corresponding month of the previous year, 
although in a few commodity areas includ- 
ing copper, wire and cable, meat products, 
and leather products, the price increases 
were well in excess of the average. 


In 1965, the domestic and external demand 
for Canadian manufactured products was 
conducive to the rapid growth of secondary 
industry. Final domestic demand for goods 
and services increased significantly. In the 
first three quarters of last year, final 
domestic demand was 11 per cent greater, 
and, as in the previous year, consumer 
expenditure and business investment were 
particularly strong expansionary forces. 


In the first nine months capital expenditure 
by business was about 17 per cent greater 
than in the first three quarters of 1964, and 
with the large outlays on new plant and 
machinery and equipment, this increased 
industrial demand was a major determinant 
of the rate of growth of Canadian manu- 
facturing industry. 


The buoyant demand for Canadian manu- 
factured products during the past few 
years has led to increased pressure on 
production facilities and to substantial 
additions to plant capacity throughout 
various sectors of secondary industry. 
From 1961 to 1964 new plant and equip- 
ment expenditures by Canadian manufac- 
turers amounted to $5.5 billion. At mid- 
1965, manufacturers indicated that their 
expenditure intentions for 1965 were about 
one-third greater than their 1964 outlays. 
In the last half of 1965, however, there were 
indications that this level of new investment 
would not be fully achieved and that some 
projects would be carried over into 1966. 
Nevertheless, capital spending by manu- 
facturing for the year as a whole was well 
above 1964 expenditures. In particular, 
there were large additions to capacity in 
the chemical, synthetic textile, petroleum 
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refining, automobile, pulp and paper, and 
primary iron and steel industries. 


Consumer purchasing was also a strong 
factor in the overall advance of manufac- 
turing last year. With high levels of indus- 
trial employment and a sizeable gain in 
farm income, personal income in 1965 was 
substantially above the level of the previous 
year. By the third quarter it was at an an- 
nual rate of $39 billion, 11 per cent above 
that for 1964. Stimulated by this steady rise 
in personal income, consumer purchasing 
of goods in the first nine months was 7 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1964, almost matching the rate of 
increase of the previous year. Again as in 
1964, durable goods purchases, particu- 
larly of automobiles and household appli- 
ances, were very strong. New passenger 
car sales in the first 10 months reached a 
record level of more than 680,000 units, 9 
per cent greater than in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. Indicative of 
the buoyant demand for household du- 
rables, shipments of washing machines 
were up 10 per cent; dryers 25 per cent; 
refrigerators and freezers 11 per cent and 
television sets 6 per cent. 


The expansion of secondary industry in 
1965 was also in part a reflection of the 
continuing interest and ability of Canadian 
manufacturers to increase external sales 
despite some supply limitations at home 
and slower industrial growth in some of 
Canada’s overseas markets. Following a 
strong performance in 1964 a high rate of 
growth in total manufactured exports was 
maintained in 1965 and in the first nine 
months the combined exports of fabricated 
materials, and end or finished products 
other than food were 8 per cent greater 
than in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. In particular, the end 
products category of manufactured exports 
showed a sharp rise, 15 per cent greater in 
the first three-quarters of 1965, mainly as a 
result of greater shipments of automotive 
products, various types of industrial and 
agricultural machinery and communica- 


tions equipment. By far the most significant 
increase occurred in the exports of motor 
vehicles and motor vehicle parts reflecting 
in part the early effects which the Canada- 
United States Automotive Agreement has 
had on automotive production and trade 
between the two countries. In the first nine 
months of 1965 motor vehicle exports 
doubled in value to $90 million compared 
with the corresponding total of $45 million 
in 1964, while on the same basis of com- 
parison exports of automotive engines and 
parts rose 92 per cent. However, with a 
greater volume of imports of motor vehicles 
and parts from the United States, this 
increase in exports was not sufficient to 
prevent some rise in the Canadian deficit 
on automotive trade with that country. 


The exports of Canadian manufactured } 
goods also continued to be stimulated in 
1965 by other government initiated pro- 
grams such as the defence sharing agree- 
ment with the United States and export 
financing assistance. Contracts received _ 
by Canadian industry under the Canada- | 
United States Defence Production Sharing | 
Program were substantially higher than in 
the previous year. Also under the long 
term financing provisions of the Export 
Credits Insurance Act, further Canadian 
overseas sales were made in such capital 
goods fields as telecommunications equip- 
ment, hydro electric and diesel power 
generating equipment, steel rails, lumber 
and woodworking machinery, and atomic 
power generating equipment. 


The strong Canadian demands arising from 
a greater consumer expenditure and the 
large investment for additional production 
capacity also led to a significant rise in the 
imports of manufactured goods. In the first 
nine months total merchandise imports 
were up 12 per cent compared with the 
first nine of months of 1964. Practically all 
of this increase consisted of manufactured 
goods with the imports of automotive 
products and machinery and equipment 
rising substantially. At the same time both 
consumer goods and some _ production 
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materials such as iron and steel were im- 
ported in greater volume than in 1964. As a 
consequence of the sharper increase in 
manufactured imports relative to exports, 
the imbalance of Canada’s trade in manu- 
factured goods widened in 1965. 


While the favourable demand situation led 
to production increases throughout manu- 
facturing in 1965, as in the previous year, 
the most prominent gains in production 
were in the motor vehicle and automotive 
parts industries which reached new record 
levels of production. By the end of 10 
months, the automobile industry had pro- 
duced slightly more than 670,000 units, 20 
per cent more than in the corresponding 
period of 1964. In addition, however, signif- 
icant production advances took place in 
other durable goods industries particularly 
primary iron and steel, industrial machin- 
ery, and electrical and communications 
equipment. Although there was a large 
increase in domestic steel manufacturing 
capacity in 1965, steel producers were not 
able to meet fully domestic requirements 
and some companies supplemented pro- 
duction by foreign purchases. Similarly, 
some sectors of the machinery industry 
were also limited by a growing shortage of 
skilled manpower in addition to plant 
capacity. 


The volume of output in the non-durable 
goods sectors of manufacturing did not 
increase at as rapid a rate as in the durable 
goods industries. For the first ten months 
of 1965, the index of the volume of manu- 
facturing production in the non-durable 
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goods industries was 5 per cent above the 
corresponding period of 1964 compared 
with a 9 per cent increase in the index of 
production of the durable goods industries. 
However, in a number of the non-durable 
goods industries, the rate of increase was 
substantially above that for the sector as a 
whole. Activity in the textile industry, par- 
ticularly in the man-made fibres and tex- 
tiles and coated fabric industries, was at 
a very high level. Another non-durable 
industry which operated at significantly 
higher levels in 1965 was the chemical 
industry. Since chemical products in 
various forms are used in practically every 
industrial process, the production expan- 
sion throughout Canadian industry in 1965 
led to a substantial increase in the output 
of chemical products and to increased 
pressure on productive capacity in a 
number of sectors of the chemical industry. 


In general, therefore, conditions in terms 
of demand, employment and output were 
very good in 1965 for the Canadian manu- 
facturing industries. As previously noted, 
however, as the year developed a number 
of factors became of concern. Industrial 
selling prices moved steadily upward. The 
shortage of skilled manpower was felt over 
a wider range of industry and at the same 
time, the demand situation led to significant 
pressure on productive capacity in certain 
industrial sectors. With the higher utiliza- 
tion of available skilled manpower and 
production resources, indications are that 
the rate of productivity advance of previous 
years was not maintained. 
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The Comptroller's Branch of the Department of Defence Production provided a complete 
accounting service for the Department of Industry, and from its accounting records has 
prepared Statements of Expenditures and of Revenue with respect to the year ended 


March 31, 1965, as follows — 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES 


Vote 1 — Departmental Administration 
Sa AMOSTAN CAV V AGES mnie cts, s gts aaueia cs mtn. tec dt aeSopeeacity ame treagencs Mae bet Nc tae 


$ 2,578,453.80 


PIVINGa NOW ANGCOS aw Owe ne emer oem tel tt marach «ails aus be eanetan ann en ogee rae 4,526.36 
ProressionalsanG Special SCrViCESat a0, auem site fee a cis Gear mare ame 126,223.06 
TravellingranGrnemovalsEXDCNSCS em. ei. qisnc a cocaieen cee eats element ear 194,634.33 
OIGuiame XOLeSSTANGT GALLAGG. sr. a eeiieed crete hoo ah eeivche eae acetate eet 4,639.32 
MOSLA GO meee Pirin em ES aloe) Men aed chess cireinenh aNoutsa he minuacae en eh 6,314.80 
Lele DNnOneS sand wlOleGramsS: sie. cos nen eh ay tee SE et homo ra 35,670.68 
PUbICALONOmDeparinental AGDOMs. ClCs ...a...e0 see nee ee 14,907.58 
ExXmDitionsOIsplays and -AdVeMiSing etCa. a.rnetac «acu cnamicedoe ae Smeaee 147,780.07 
Oftice craonery, ocupplies.and Equipment 2.2.00. sc. oa)s oasis os ero oe 111,661.13 
MAIS HialSvaNnG sSUDDWOS) ae se itn Vectra aro ara tae spe tee aan 63.75 
Grants, Scholarships, Bursaries and Prizes to promote Industrial Design 33,600.00 
Grant to defray expenses of a conference on regional development .... 3,000.00 
Expenses of industrial missions, conferences and seminars ........... 1,666.15 
SMAI S weep tne ce iia Sead oh ee rae Sirs EROS Rte «ee Ce ae 8,439.81 


Vote 5 — To sustain technological capability in Canadian industry ...... 


Statutory — Minister of Industry 


SIEVE TINE (205 Om De aren ti OU ote ha at eal eran a er ee PR Re eR ae 15,000.00 
MiSlOmCAlealOWANCE marta. ertcatae hd ne bes sea ey el alone tie aane oie, cua Byard 2,000.00 
TNO cotix We te ALE RE OWAiies Ures crc EIA >, AGRE Sc SPUR PF ee RR eee gO eS 17,000.00 
ICE AUESXDOCTICHILURGS Ary. etter phate ei ste as py eaoea weve eo « ive handvcaay aise thn Shel aiateC aS ene $23 788,580.64 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE 
Refunds of previous year’s expenditures ..............22cccscweer ones 


$ 3,271,580.84 


$20,499,999.80 


102,353.00 
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Roger Duhamel, F.R.S.C., Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 1967 


Ottawa, February 1967. 


The Honourable C. M. Drury, P.C., 
CBE D-5 O70, C Ve: 

Minister of Industry 

Ottawa, Canada 


Dear Sir: 


The Department of Industry continues to pursue an active role in the 
formulation and implementation of new policies and programs aimed at 
improving the productivity and competitive position of Canadian industry. 


While the following pages constitute a report of the department's activities 
in the period from April 1st, 1965 to March 31st, 1966, they contain in addition 
a summary, where appropriate, of more recent developments in our operations. 

It is my belief that this Annual Review is a significant record of accom- 


plishment and progress that will be read with interest by the Canadian 
industrial, business and educational communities. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SS Kels wae 


S. S. Reisman, 
Deputy Minister. 
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Total demand for Canadian manufactured goods continued strong. 
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“All major sectors of manufacturing showed substantial production gains..." 


ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


The role of the Department of Industry is to promote and 
facilitate the efficient expansion of Canadian secondary 
industry. In more specific economic terms, the Depart- 
ment is concerned with the twin objectives of raising 
the level of productivity and improving the competitive 
position of our industries, both at home and abroad. The 
Department is also responsible for developing and carry- 
ing out programs to create new employment oppor- 
tunities and higher income levels through industrial 
expansion in “designated areas” of Canada which are 
experiencing chronic unemployment, under-employ- 
ment or low income levels. 


There are three major areas of activity which the Depart- 
ment of Industry has undertaken to help attain these 
objectives. 


First, the Department has formulated and is now ad- 
ministering a number of major programs designed to 
improve the overall economic performance of particular 
manufacturing industries. These activities include the 
Automotive Program and the Shipbuilding Program. The 
formulation of programs to deal with particular prob- 
lems and to create new opportunities for efficient ex- 
pansion is well advanced in a number of other important 
industries. In addition, the Department has programs of 
general application to industry, such as those to stimu- 
late technological innovation and to improve our in- 
dustrial design capability. 


The second major area of departmental activity relates to 
the provision of information and assistance to individual 
firms, industry associations and others, for the purpose 
of aiding sound economic development. This assistance 
includes the undertaking of special import studies 
relating to specific manufacturing opportunities, as well 
as the provision of technical advice and information on 
laws, regulations and other matters affecting the conduct 
of business in Canada. 


The third major area of departmental activity is con- 
cerned with those elements of domestic and inter- 
national economic policy which are primarily the 
responsibility of other government departments and 
agencies and which have a bearing on the growth and 
efficiency of manufacturing and processing industries 
in Canada. The Department serves to ensure that the 
implications for Canadian industry of governmental 
policies and programs are brought forward and taken 


fully into account. The Department takes an active 
interest in such matters as taxation, trade and tariff 
policy, restrictive trade practices, manpower planning, 
transportation, energy, and the financing of Canadian 
industry, since the development of policy in these 
diverse fields has a direct impact on the prospects for 
Canadian industry. 


In these areas of public policy, the principal concern of 
the Department is to encourage a general climate which 
will help to bring about productivity increases, greater 
specialization and larger scale production, and thereby 
improve the competitive position of our industry. 


The achievement of an expanding, more productive and 
more competitive manufacturing sector will require sub- 
stantial changes in the structure and performance of 
Canadian industry. Tasks of this magnitude will take 
time and will involve fundamental adjustments, for both 
workers and firms, during a transitional period. The 
Department is particularly concerned with easing the 
problems of adjustment to enable industry to take full 
advantage of new opportunities for growth. 


As an example, the Department provides the financial 
resources and the staff support for the Adjustment 
Assistance Board, which was established to provide 
transitional assistance requirements arising out of the 
Automotive Program. The purpose of this form of 
assistance goes beyond the concept of compensation. 
It has the positive purpose of facilitating adaptation to 
change required to secure economic benefits for the 
country as a whole. This approach to economic change 
is gaining wide acceptance in many countries and in 
Canada has received strong support from the Economic 
Council of Canada. 


In our form of economic system, the role of government 
in the industrial development field has traditionally been 
limited to the application of broad economic policies of 
a commercial, fiscal and monetary nature. More recently 
Canada has recognized the need for industry and 
government to work more closely together in focussing 
on specific economic and technological problems and 
in formulating mutually acceptable solutions which are 
beneficial to the economy as a whole. The following 
Review of departmental activities demonstrates that a 
good start has been made in this co-operative approach. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In recognition of the importance of science and tech- 
nology to Canada’s economic wellbeing, the federal 
government has introduced several measures in recent 
years to encourage and support scientific research and 
development activity in Canadian industry. The primary 
objective of these measures is to develop technical skills 
and to place scientific development knowledge in in- 
dustry where it can be exploited directly for economic 
ends. Assistance provided under these measures is 
available to all companies incorporated in Canada— 
regardless of type of industry, size or ownership—for 
research and development carried out and exploited in 
Canada. These measures consist of a general incentive 
for all industrial research and development, supple- 
mented by assistance programs for selected research 
and development projects. 


In 1962 the Income Tax Act was amended to provide a 
special tax incentive for scientific research for a period 
of five years. As a result of the generally favourable 
experience with this incentive, the federal government 
decided to continue to provide a general incentive for 
scientific research and development after 1966 when 
the tax provision expired. The new incentive is to be 
administered by the Department of Industry and will 
incorporate several features designed to broaden its 
availability and make it more effective than the tax 
incentive. 


Under the new incentive, benefits will take the form of 
cash grants or credits against tax liabilities equal to 25 
per cent of defined expenditures on scientific research 
and development. These benefits will not be subject to 
income tax and will be in addition to the normal 100 per 
cent deduction, for income tax purposes, of all ex- 
penditures for scientific research. 


By making the new incentive available in the form of a 
grant rather than a tax allowance, corporations in lower 
tax brackets, as well as corporations with no taxable 
income, will be able to enjoy the same benefits as the 
larger and better-established corporations. Furthermore, 
by segregating and allowing all capital expenditures for 
scientific research and development to qualify for the 
25 per cent bonus, corporations will be able to take 
advantage of the new incentive to invest in facilities 
and equipment for research and development without 
prejudicing their ability to qualify for the bonus with 
respect to their increases in current expenditures for 
research and development. 


During the year, the Department completed the drafting 
of legislation and procedures for the application of this 
new incentive. The Bill required to implement this 
program is now before Parliament. 
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This general incentive should help to create a favourable 
climate for the expansion of scientific research and 
development activity on a broad front. However, it 
cannot by itself meet many special situations and oppor- 
tunities, in particular those involving new and growing 
industries or projects of considerable technical risk. To 
ensure, insofar as it is practicable to do so, that no 
worthwhile research and development projects are not 
proceeded with for lack of financial support, the general 
incentive is complemented and reinforced by specific 
incentives in the form of direct financial assistance for 
individual research and development projects. Accord- 
ingly, the Department administers two programs which 
are designed to encourage and assist Canadian industry 
to engage in scientific research and development 
activities by sharing with industrial firms the cost of 
specific research and development projects proposed 
and undertaken by them. In providing this assistance, the 
Department does not require a pledge of the firm’s assets 
nor does it acquire an equity interest in the firms con- 
cerned. 


The Defence Development Sharing Program was 
established to support the defence production sharing 
arrangements which Canada entered into with the 
United States in 1958. The purpose of this program is to 
sustain technological capability in Canadian defence 
industry by providing financial assistance for the de- 
velopment of high-technology military equipment. The 
ultimate objective is to enhance the ability of Canadian 
industry to bid for business arising out of the military 
requirements of the United States and other NATO 
countries and help to offset the costs incurred in pur- 
chasing abroad military equipment for the Canadian 
Armed Forces. Under the program, costs of selected 


' development projects are shared by the Department and 


f 


' the Canadian firm concerned and, in some instances, by 


the Government of the United States or other NATO 


- countries as well. The Department is currently spending 


about $25 million annually under this program to 
support some 57 development projects, primarily in the 
electronics and aerospace industries. 
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The Program for the Advancement of Industrial Tech- 
nology was established by the Department in July, 1965. 
The basic aim of the program is to help industry upgrade 
its technology and expand its innovation activity by 
underwriting specific development projects which in- 
volve significant advances in technology and which, if 
successful, offer good prospects for commercial ex- 
ploitation. Assistance under the program is available to 
individual Canadian companies or groups of Canadian 
companies for developmental projects to be carried out 
and exploited in Canada. Support is concentrated on the 
development of products and processes which serve to 


enhance productivity or otherwise contribute directly to 
economic growth. Particular attention is devoted to 
projects which seek to take advantage of Canada’s 
natural resources, skills and environment, in order to 
establish a unique capability or technical leadership. 


Proposals for development projects and the responsi- 
bility for their direction and execution rests with in- 
dustry. Applications for support under the program are 
appraised by the Department with regard to the technical 
and commercial feasibility of the project as well as the 
capabilities, facilities and other resources of the com- 
pany to carry it out. The Department contributes up to 
50 per cent of the total cost of approved development 
projects, including the cost of special equipment and 
prototypes required to achieve and demonstrate the 
technical objectives. In the event that the project is 
successful and the results are put into commercial use, 
the company is required to repay the Department's 
contribution over a period of time. If the project is not 
successful or the results are not put into commercial use, 
the company is not required to repay the Department’s 
contribution. 


Since the Department established this program, 65 
development projects submitted by firms in every in- 
dustry sector have been approved for support. The total 
estimated cost of these projects is about $25 million. 
Individual projects range in cost from $25,000 to several 
million dollars. 


The Department co-operated with major universities in sponsoring 
seminars for business leaders on automatic process control. 
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ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 


AREA DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The Area Development Incentives Act provides capital 
grants for new facilities and for substantial expansions of 
existing facilities which are undertaken in areas 
characterized by high chronic unemployment, slow em- 
ployment growth and serious problems of under- 
employment. In addition, firms establishing or expand- 
ing in these areas are permitted accelerated capital cost 
allowances for certain eligible assets. The three-year 
income tax exemption which was provided in the 
previous area development program will lapse on 
March 31, 1967. 


Approximately 290 firms have applied for the tax 
exemption benefit under the program, and more than 
360 firms have indicated their intention to apply for a 
development grant. The new facilities embodied in 
these applications are located in all 10 provinces and 
cover a wide range of industrial and processing activity. 
Projects are located in 79 of the total of 91 designated 
Canada Manpower Centre (NES) areas, and contiguous 
counties and census divisions. The total investment to 
be made in these projects will exceed $1.3 billion, and 
new direct employment will provide some 42,500 new 
jobs. 


Of the 650 active applications for new manufacturing 
or processing installations, about 425 have been given 
final approval, and about 300 new facilities have gone 
into production. The majority of the remainder are in the 
construction stage. 


Newfoundland has a number of major capital projects, 
including new pulp and paper and chemical facilities. 
Prince Edward Island’s proposed facilities mainly relate 
to fertilizer and food processing industries. Nova Scotia 
has major pulp, hardboard, chemical and electronic 
operations under way. New Brunswick's activities are 
featured by mineral processing, chemical, lumber and 
pulp and paper projects. In addition, throughout the 
Atlantic Provinces interest has been strong in the 
development of fish and food processing industries. 
Investment in new facilities established or committed 
under the program in the Atlantic Provinces exceeds 
$500 million. 


The program in Quebec covers a wide range of manu- 
facturing and processing activities, from food through 
all types of wood manufacturing, textiles, metal refining 
and fabrication, and chemical operations. The total in- 
vestment in these facilities when completed will ex- 
ceed $300 million. 


A wide range of new activities in Ontario have qualified 
for assistance under the program, including the pro- 


duction of television chassis and tubes, window glass, 
textiles, chemicals, and auto parts. The total investment 
will be in the neighbourhood of $350 million. 


In the Prairie Provinces, fertilizer and feed mills are 
characteristic of new and expanded activities, and a new 
pulp mill is being established under the program in 
Northern Saskatchewan. Firms producing pharma- 
ceuticals and telecommunications equipment have also 
been established. The total investment involved in the 
active applications will be in the order of $90 million. 


In British Columbia, the emphasis has been on food pro- 
cessing featuring several new wine-making facilities 
and a substantial expansion in the manufacture of wood 
products. A new carpet mill and a truck assembly plant 
are distinctive additions to the region. Pulp manufactur- 
ing, lumber milling and mineral operations round out the 
range of applications. The total investment will exceed 
$80 million. 


A considerable amount of research and study was 
undertaken during the year, with a view to improving the 
effectiveness of the program. A consultant was retained 
to make a study of the factors affecting industrial 
location in Canada, as related to the experience of the 
program to date. A group from Queen’s University was 
also commissioned to review the definition of economic 
development regions in Canada as it affects the Area 
Development Program, and to examine the specific 
application of this definition in the case of the region 
designated in the vicinity of Georgian Bay. This latter 
research was undertaken in collaboration with the 
Province of Ontario. Further studies were made by 
officers of the Department to measure the effectiveness 
of the incentives that are provided under the legislation 
in terms of the nature and extent of response to the 
program in the various designated areas. Interdepart- 
mental discussions and studies were pursued in an 
effort to improve the data and procedures for determining 
the boundaries of the areas that are designated under 
the program. Financial support was provided for a 
number of other economic studies by private consultants 
and university departments which have a bearing on the 
principles of area development. 


Officers of the Department took an active part during the 
year in the promotion of economic development and 
industrial growth in designated areas in co-operation 
with provincial and municipal governments and local 
organizations. In addition to direct contacts with the 
business community, a number of meetings and 
seminars were held for the purpose of explaining the 
program and its relevance to local problems and 
opportunities. The incentives available to firms estab- 


“".,. new direct employment will provide some 42,500 new jobs.” 


lishing new facilities in designated areas have been 
described in a booklet which has been given wide 
distribution. 


The Department is developing a training course for in- 
dustrial development officers, which will be offered in 
co-operation with provincial authorities to local areas 
and organizations, in order to increase the effectiveness 
of industrial promotion activities at that level. A number 
of studies are in progress, again in co-operation with the 
provinces concerned, to establish the feasibility of a 
number of industrial projects in designated areas. 
Officers of the Department also attended a number of 
important industrial exhibitions in the United States in 
order to bring the program to the attention of business 
leaders in that country. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Industrial design is becoming increasingly important in 
the successful development and marketing of manu- 
factured products. Manufacturers in Canada and in 
other industrialized countries are competing to a greater 
extent than ever before for markets where the emphasis 
is placed on quality and good design, as well as on 
reasonable prices. In order to assist Canadian manu- 
facturers to adopt sound design practices, the Depart- 
ment of Industry has initiated a comprehensive design 
program. The four main areas of design activity under 
the program are: design promotion in industry; research 
and product development; design education and design 
information. This program is being implemented through 
the National Design Council and the National Design 
Branch in co-operation with other branches of the 
Department. 


The National Design Council 


The National Design Council, a 17-member advisory 
body appointed by the government, represents industry, 
commerce, the design professions, labour, the general 
public and the federal government. Its function is to 
consider and recommend to the Minister of Industry 


methods of stimulating better design in Canadian 
products. 


The National Design Branch 


The National Design Branch of the Department of 
Industry assists the Council in the development of 
design programs and is responsible for their implementa- 
tion. 


Canada-Design ‘67—The Council’s largest under- 
taking to date, Canada- Design ‘67, was intended to en- 
courage manufacturers, buyers and designers to work 
together in developing, manufacturing and purchasing 
a wide variety of well-designed Canadian products and, 
in particular, those used to construct, furnish and equip 
the many projects being erected for our centennial 
celebrations. 


The National Design Branch obtained detailed informa- 
tion about the products available or being developed for 
this purpose. In addition, it invited buyers and users of 
such products to supply information about their needs. 
The Branch then collated and cross-distributed this 
information through bulletins, news releases and finally, 
through two catalogues which are being given inter- 
national distribution. All this work has received strong 
support and co-operation from provincial governments, 
manufacturers’ associations and business organizations. 


Canada-Design ‘67 Catalogue—A catalogue of 
products submitted under the Canada-Design ‘67 
program has been prepared in two volumes—’*’Products 
for Buildings” and ‘Giftware’. Products included in the 
former group range from prefabricated buildings and 
fork-lift trucks to drapery fabrics and fire hydrants. The 
“Giftware” volume includes Eskimo crafts, dolls, 
emblems and other products. Manufacturers of 23 
catalogue items were given “Awards of Excellence”, 
which carried special labelling privileges to assist in 
promotion and marketing. 


Distribution of the Catalogue to buyers at home and 
abroad is now underway. 


Co-operative Design Awards Programs—Canadian 
Wood Design Awards 1965 was conducted in co- 
operation with the Canadian Wood Council. The aim 
was to encourage the creative use of wood and wood 
products in the design of buildings and bridges and to 
honour noteworthy achievements in this field. A total 
of 112 entries were received and 28 finalists were 
selected. Four ‘‘Awards of Design Excellence” and five 
“Certificates of Merit’ were presented for the best 
designs in these fields. 
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More than 46,000 people visited The Design Centre last year. 


“|. to encourage ...a wide variety of well-designed Canadian products .. .” 


Canada-—Design 67 
Award of Excellence 
Prix d'excellence 


National Design Council 
Conseil national de |’esthétique 
industrielle 


In co-operation with the Canadian Appliance Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the first Design-Canada Major 
Appliances Program was organized. The two-fold 
purpose of the program was to assist manufacturers in 
applying good design to their products and to help 
realize the market potential for well-designed appliances 
already being manufactured. Conducted in four phases, 
the program included design appraisal, design displays, 
design clinics, and design promotion and publicity. 
Design of Merit certificates were won by 15 manu- 
facturers and the award-winning appliances were dis- 
played at The Design Centre in Toronto. 


In July, 1966, the second Design-Canada Structural 
Steel Awards Program was announced. Jointly spon- 
sored by the National Design Council, the Department 
of Industry and the Canadian Steel Industries Con- 
struction Council, the purpose of this program is to 
honour noteworthy achievement in the creative design 
of buildings and bridges using structural steel. 


The Portland Cement Association co-operated in 
launching in October the Design-Canada Concrete 
Awards Program, 1967. Endorsed by the Canadian 
Council of Professional Engineers and the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, this program seeks to 
encourage and recognize creativity in the application of 
concrete in buildings and bridges. 


Design Centre Program—To further broaden the 
national scope of the design program, a series of dis- 
plays was prepared for showing at The Design Centre 
in Toronto and at various regional locations across 
Canada. Seven feature displays were mounted at The 
Design Centre which was visited by 46,614 persons 
during the year. The display ‘“Christmas Shopping for 
the Family” attracted over 17,000 visitors in a period of 
eight weeks. 


Numerous demonstrations were carried out in con- 
junction with these feature displays. In connection with 
the “Luggage and Winter Sports’’ show, Air Canada 
stewardesses demonstrated packing techniques using 
the luggage on display; a ski instructor demonstrated the 
design features of skis and ski equipment, and an auto- 
mobile safety expert demonstrated equipment on dis- 
play designed to make winter driving safer. 


A number of new activities were introduced at the 
Centre, including the popular Thursday evening film 
showings on design and related subjects. A series of 
design instruction sessions directed to consumers was 
also conducted. 


Travelling displays of well-designed products were 
shown in a number of cities including Toronto, Montreal, 
Edmonton, Winnipeg, Ottawa and Vancouver. 


The establishment of a Design Centre in Montreal was 
also undertaken and Mr. Julien Hebert and Mr. Paul 
Schoeler were commissioned to design the interior of 
the new Centre, which will open in 1967 in the new 
Place Bonaventure complex. 


Design Information—Increasing demands for design 
information and advisory services resulted in further 
improvements to the Department’s design information 
facilities. The Design Index, an illustrated record of 
better-designed products of Canadian manufacture, 
was enlarged to provide details on 500 additional items, 
bringing the total content to 1,500 products. To the 
Canadian Register of Designers, the names and pro- 
fessional data of 170 designers were added during the 
year. Available to industry as a guide to professional 
design services, the Register now contains information 
about 420 firms and individuals. 


Two filmstrips illustrating the design process were 
produced. One, entitled ‘That’s An Idea!’’, deals with 
the development of a well known small appliance; and 
the other, “Public Seating’, is concerned with the 
design development of several multiple seating units 
designed for our airports. A third filmstrip is in the 
production stage and records the design story of 
Montreal's “Metro” transit system. 


Design Education—In order to improve the calibre of 
Canada’s design capability, scholarships were made 
available to assist Canadian designers to undertake 
advanced design studies, research and education. In 
addition, grants for design education were made to the 
British Columbia Industrial Design Committee, the 
Doon School of Fine Arts, the University of Waterloo 
and McMaster University. 


1.C.S.1.D. Congress 1967—In support of the develop- 
ment of a strong Canadian industrial design profession, 
the National Design Council in co-operation with the 
Association of Canadian Industrial Designers, will be 
host to the Congress of the International Council of 
Societies of Industrial Design (ICSID) which will be 
held in September of 1967. The Congress Assembly will 
convene in Ottawa and other Congress activities will be 
held in Montreal in conjunction with Expo ‘67. The 
Expo ‘67 authorities have agreed to sponsor an in- 
dustrial design exhibition, including presentations by 
design schools from the countries which will be 
represented at the Congress. A film on design is 
also being produced for this occasion. 
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“Canadian production of automobiles and trucks reached an all-time high...” 


THE AUTOMOTIVE PROGRAM 


The key objectives of the Automotive Program are to 
increase production and employment, and to make cost 
reduction through possible larger scale production and 
a greater degree of specialization in output of automotive 
products. Substantial progress towards realizing these 
objectives has already been achieved. Canadian pro- 
duction of automobiles and trucks reached an all-time 
high of 897,800 units during the 1966 model year, a 
19 per cent increase over the 757,500 units produced 
during the 1965 model year. Shipments of automotive 
parts also reached record levels for the 1966 model 
year, amounting to $846 million, or an increase of 15 
per cent over parts shipments made during the previous 
12 months. 


Employment in the automotive industries has also in- 
creased substantially. During the first nine months of 
1966, average employment in the automotive industries 
reached 84,529, an increase of nine per cent over the 
average of 77,345 for the same period in 1965. 


Another important benefit of the Automotive Program 
has been a significant improvement in Canada’s 
trading position in the automotive sector. For the first 
eight months of 1966, despite a substantial increase in 
imports, Canada’s automotive trade deficit with the 
United States was $86 million less than for the same 
period in 1965. 


During the first eight months of 1966, the imports from 
all countries of vehicles and components totalled $942 
million ($680 million in the first six months of 1965) 
while Canadian exports of these products reached 
$513 million compared with $187 million during the 
first eight months of 1965. These large increases reflect, 
in part, the rationalization of automotive production 
that is taking place as a result of the Program. 


The Automotive Program has also stimulated large 
increases in investment in the Canadian automotive 
industry. In order to meet the objectives of the Program, 
vehicle manufacturers are modernizing and expanding 
many of their facilities. At the same time, producers of 
automotive parts and materials are making substantial 
expansions in their plants to take advantage of the 
much larger markets now open to them. Since 1964, 
250 new plants or expansions to existing facilities have 
been announced. Of this number, 142 announcements 
account for a capital investment of $503 million. 


Canada has recently entered into an arrangement with 
the United States for the exchange of duty-free tariff 
treatment on snowmobiles and original equipment parts 


for snowmobiles. An exchange of notes was signed in 
Washington on January 19, 1967, providing for free 
entry into both countries. 


Canada is one of the world’s leading producers and 
exporters of snowmobiles. Canadian companies, located 
mainly in Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec, have pio- 
neered in the design and development of a wide variety 
of snowmobiles for utility and recreational purposes. 


Canadian-made snowmobiles are exported to a number 
of countries and the trade is increasing rapidly. In 1964, 
exports to the United States were valued at $4.5 million 
and at over $6 million in 1965. These shipments repre- 
sent a substantial portion of total Canadian production. 


There is an extensive and growing market for snow- 
mobiles in the United States and Canada. The new 
arrangement will ensure that the Canadian producers 
have access to this expanding market. 


ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 


While the Automotive Program has created many new 
opportunities for Canadian vehicle producers and auto- 
motive parts manufacturers to expand production, 
rationalize output and reduce costs, in order to compete 
they must produce at costs comparable to those pre- 
vailing in the United States. This new challenge has 
required many automotive parts producers to undertake 
major re-equipment and expansion programs in order to 
realize the advantage of larger scale production and 
increased specialization. 


To help the Canadian automotive industry participate 
effectively in the Program, two measures have been 
initiated to enable firms to adjust to the new circum- 
stances. These measures are being administered by the 
Adjustment Assistance Board, which reports to the 
Minister of Industry. They include loans to automotive 
parts producers who must re-equip or expand their 
plants but who cannot obtain the necessary capital 
elsewhere, and remissions of customs duties on pro- 
duction machinery and equipment that are not available 
from Canadian manufacturers in time to meet production 
schedules. The Adjustment Assistance Board also ad- 
ministers for the Minister of Labour a program of tran- 
sitional assistance benefits for workers who are laid off 
from plants which are being expanded or re-equipped, 
or for other reasons attributable to the Program. 
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Loan Program 


The Adjustment Assistance Board makes loans to 
enable Canadian automotive parts manufacturers and 
their suppliers to expand or re-equip their plants. These 
loans are made for periods of up to 10 years in the case of 
machinery and equipment and 20 years for new build- 
ings. To qualify for a loan, a firm must show that 
financing is not available elsewhere and that it would 
not otherwise be able to participate effectively in the 
Automotive Program. Under these conditions a loan 
may be granted when, in the opinion of the Board, it 
would provide the manufacturer with reasonable pros- 
pect for a viable operation. Since the initiation of the 
Adjustment Assistance Program, 25 loans have been 
authorized valued at more than $20 million. 


In September, 1966, the Adjustment Assistance Loan 
Program was expanded so that manufacturers and 
suppliers of materials, accessories and tooling used in 
the automotive industry became eligible for loans. 


Tariff Remission Program 


Many Canadian producers of automotive parts are 
purchasing substantial quantities of new machinery and 
equipment to re-equip as quickly as possible in order to 
meet model changeover schedules and fulfill contract 
obligations. This urgency to re-equip has resulted in 
large expenditures on equipment in a relatively short 
period and substantial new business has been placed 
with Canadian machinery manufacturers. In some 
instances, Canadian manufacturers of production 
machinery are unable to meet all of the needs of the 
automotive producers. As a consequence, parts pro- 
ducers have found it necessary to import certain equip- 
ment. In those cases where the machinery is ruled to be 
of a class or kind made in Canada, customs duties have 
been paid even though the machinery was not, in fact, 
available from Canadian production. 


In order to reduce the costs of Canadian parts makers, 
and thus improve their ability to compete for North 
American markets, a program was initiated to remit 
duties on imported production machinery and equip- 
ment which are ruled to be of a class or kind made in 
Canada but which are not available from Canadian 
producers within the time needed to meet production 
schedules. Machinery for automotive production that is 
ruled to be of a class or kind not made in Canada is 
already subject to a 99 per cent remission of duties. 


Any firm applying for tariff remission under this new 
program must submit evidence that the machinery for 
which it is requesting a remission of duties is not avail- 
able from Canadian production in time to meet produc- 
tion schedules. 


BEAM PROGRAM 


During the year, detailed work was undertaken in pre- 
paring a program for increasing productivity and 
efficiency in the manufacture and use of building equip- 
ment, accessories and materials. 


Manufacturers of building equipment, accessories and 
materials account for over 50 per cent of all construction 
expenditures. Despite their current high levels of 
activity, many problems beset these producers. The 
more important of these problems are in areas where the 
Department of Industry can be of assistance. These 
include the need for: 


(1) Better identification, communication and _ co- 
operation between all participants and sectors of 
the industry. 


(2) Increased efficiency in the design, engineering, 
manufacture and use of building equipment, 
accessories and materials. 


(3) Greater application of available technology and 
development of new technology, particularly in 
regard to a systems approach to industrialization 
and to the design, manufacture and application of 
building products. 


The Department, working closely with various industry 
groups, has outlined the basic elements of a program 
aimed at solving some of these efficiency and pro- 
ductivity problems. As a result, detailed consideration 
is being given to the following proposals: 


1. The establishment of information centres. One of the 
problems facing the manufacturers and users of con- 
struction products is the difficulty of obtaining, cata- 
loguing, keeping up to date, and transmitting useful 
information about building equipment, accessories and 
materials. This problem could be resolved in large 
measure through the establishment of well-planned in- 
formation centres. Consultations with industry, and 
experience in other countries, indicate that government, 
working with industry, can play a major role in promoting 
the proper concept of such centres and in assisting in 
their establishment. 


2. The adoption of the concept of modular co-ordination 
in the manufacture and use of building materials. 
Modular co-ordination is the term given to a procedure 
for simplifying the design, manufacture and assembly of 
building equipment, accessories and materials. It is an 
effective way of resolving basic difficulties in assembly 
which are caused by the unrelated dimensions of 
manufactured products. Modular co-ordination is a pre- 
requisite to the industrialization of the building process, 


_  * * 


although it remains to a great extent unused in Canada. 
A program to promote its use is being prepared by the 
Department. 


3. The greater industrialization of the manufacture and 
application of building materials and products. Factory 
fabrication and pre-assembly of components is a pre- 
requisite to increasing productivity in the building pro- 
cess. Industrialization of the total building process, 
including manufactured components, can result in 
better quality as well as lower costs. The Department is 
studying methods for encouraging the greater use of 
industrialized building in Canada. 


4. The adoption of uniform codes by building authorities 
and the establishment of better standards by manufac- 
turers. At present there is a multiplicity of codes in use 
across the country. This situation creates confusion and 
costly conditions for manufacturers seeking to introduce 
new materials or systems. Study Is being given, there- 
fore, to possible means of achieving greater uniformity 
in the development and application of codes and 
standards. 


5. The improvement of the design, manufacture and use 
of building equipment, accessories and materials. A 
program is being developed to assist Canadian manu- 
facturers of building materials to take full advantage of 
design as a means of increasing their productivity and 
efficiency. The program will especially recognize and 
encourage designs which incorporate modular co- 
ordination, prefabrication, pre-assembly and adoption 
of standard components. 


6. The establishment of industry advisory committees. 
The development and implementation of the proposed 
BEAM program requires the support and participation 
of all those concerned with the manufacture and use of 
building materials and equipment. An effective means 
of obtaining a close working relationship between 
federal departments and agencies and the industry is 
through the establishment of industry advisory com- 
mittees. This proposal is being pursued, both in govern- 
ment and with the industry. 


SHIPBUILDING 


The Canadian shipbuilding industry has enjoyed over 
the past year a high level of activity in the construction 
of new ships, repairs to existing ships and the produc- 
tion of miscellaneous associated products. All indica- 
tions point to a continuation of this trend. 


The Government has continued its program during the 
past year of encouraging a self-sustaining and efficient 
shipbuilding industry. The program has included ex- 
amination of financial measures in support of ship- 
building and the application of general assistance plans 
administered by the Department of Industry. 


The industry has responded effectively during the past 
year to the policy of national competition for govern- 
ment shipbuilding requirements. Similarly, the industry 
has made active use of the subsidy program for com- 
mercial vessels. This program provides a subsidy rate 
of 25 per cent for vessels, other than fishing trawlers, 
for the period 1966-69, after which time, it will be 
reduced by two per cent each year until a subsidy rate 
of 17 per cent is reached in 1972. The current subsidy 
rate of 50 per cent for fishing trawlers is being continued. 


To assist industry in planning for the future, the Depart- 
ment is preparing a five-year forecast of government 
shipbuilding requirements. Similarly, a Government- 
Industry Committee has been established to encourage 
the effective exchange of information and discussion 
of problems affecting the industry. To aid in the develop- 
ment of export markets under the Production Sharing 
Program for marine components and accessories, a 
book has been prepared that describes the facilities 
and products of the Canadian shipbuilding industry. 


AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 


The Canadian aerospace industry developed from the ) 
needs of the Second World War when Canada was | 
called upon to contribute to the air power of the Allies. | 
Following the war, the industry became a major con- | 
tributor to Canada’s industrial growth. During the 1950’s | 
the industry designed, developed and fabricated nu- | 
merous aircraft for both Canadian and world-wide | 


military and commercial use. 


The increasing costs of research and development, and ) 


the complexity of modern: aircraft with their integral 
weapons and control systems, requires a market greater 
than that available in Canada to keep unit costs com- 
petitive. In 1959 Canada entered into an agreement 
with the United States which permitted the Canadian 
aerospace industry free access to the United States 
defence market on an equal basis with United States 
industry. Since that time the industry has participated 
in major aircraft research, development and production 
programs with other countries. The industry has con- 
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“|... today Canada has the fourth largest aerospace industry in the western world.” 


tinued to grow and today Canada has the fourth largest 
aerospace industry in the western world. 


The industry has also been active in developing and 
producing commercial aircraft for Canadian and export 
markets. An indication of the capability of Canada’s 
aerospace industry is provided by its export performance. 
In 1966 the industry achieved export sales of aircraft 
and parts valued at $245 million. 


The Department of Industry has played an important 
role in the growth of this industry, in both civil and 
defence sectors, through the provision of financial 
assistance for research and development projects. 


In order to assist the aerospace industry in assessing 
its future role in the Canadian economy, the Depart- 
ment, in co-operation with industry, undertook a study 
of the demand for aerospace products to 1975. A report 
of the study in digest form was made available to the 
industry during the year. An analysis is now underway 
of the ways in which the aerospace industry can best 
take advantage of the market opportunities disclosed 
in the report. 


BLACK BRANT ROCKET DEVELOPMENT 


The Black Brant Rocket Development Program has 
established in Manitoba a source of rockets, instru- 
mentation and technical support for upper altitude 
research activities carried out in Canada and abroad. 
A family of three rockets has been developed covering 
apogees of 60 to 6,000 miles with payload capacity 
ranging from 40 to 300 pounds. The program has also 
resulted in the establishment of a modern propellant 
facility capable of producing the propellants used in 
the development and production of Black Brant and 
other rocket motors. 


A further achievement of the program to date has been 
the establishment of a Canada-United States project 
for the development in Canada of two new types of 
meteorological rockets. 


These developments provide an opportunity for in- 
creased participation by Canadian industry in the supply 
of rockets for world-wide use. 


EDIBLE OILS INDUSTRY 


The Department, in co-operation with the rapeseed 
industry and government departments, has initiated 
efforts to overcome some of the major impediments to 
the wider utilization of rapeseed oil and meal. Standards 
for crude rapeseed oil have been developed and pub- 
lished by the Canadian Government Specifications 
Board. Following meetings across Canada, sponsored 
by the Department, of leading scientists and the feed 
manufacturing industry, the Canada Department of 
Agriculture rescinded restrictions on the use of rape- 
seed meal. Although these efforts have helped to 
expand rapeseed oil and meal utilization, a large 
number of technical problems still prevent the industry 
from reaching its full potential. The Department is 
investigating ways to help the industry solve these 
problems. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY MODERNIZATION 


With the co-operation of the dairy industry, dairy plant 
operations in Canada have been studied in depth on a 
regional basis and by size and product mix. The study 
has indicated an urgent need for dairy plant modern- 
ization in Canada. A program designed to encourage 
the modernization of dairy processing and manufac- 
turing plants is now being developed. 
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“All types of industrial machinery exports showed gains.” 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN 1966 


In 1966, Canadian manufacturing industry reached new 
peaks of production, sales and employment and was a 
major contributor to Canada’s total economic growth 
in the year. In the first nine months, the volume of 
manufacturing production was eight per cent greater 
than in the corresponding period of 1965; the volume 
of shipments was almost nine per cent higher and on 
an eight-month, year-to-year comparison basis, average 
employment in manufacturing rose six per cent. 


All major sectors of manufacturing showed substantial 
production gains for the year as a whole. In contrast to 
previous years, however, there was no marked differ- 
ence in the rates of growth between the non-durable 
sector of manufacturing and the durable goods in- 
dustries. The volume of production in such non-durable 
goods industries as rubber, chemicals, pulp and paper, 
and synthetic textiles increased substantially, running 
on average in the first nine months of the year more 
than 10 per cent greater than in 1965. On the other 
hand, production in the durable goods industries, 
particularly in primary iron and steel and motor vehicles, 
did not advance at so strong a rate as in the previous 
year. Although the production in the durable goods 
industries continued at a high level, the largest produc- 
tion gains in relative terms took place in the first quarter 
of the year. 


As 1966 developed, the pace of expansion in manu- 
facturing activity moderated. The rate of growth in 
production subsided; the value of monthly shipments 
of manufactured products tended to level off and the 
rate of increase in manufacturing employment declined. 
While on the basis of supply limitations alone, the rate 
of growth experienced in 1965 and early 1966 could 
not be expected to continue, several factors had a 
specific moderating influence on manufacturing expan- 
sion. Work stoppages arising from industrial disputes 
were much greater both in number and in man-days 
lost than in 1965 and had a considerable effect on 
output in certain areas of manufacturing. After the first 
quarter, consumer spending slackened, particularly with 
respect to automobile purchases. The fall-off in new 
automobile sales had a pervasive effect throughout the 
economy and had a direct bearing on the rate of output 
in industries supplying materials and components to 
the automobile industry. In addition, the contraction in 
new residential construction which began in the last 
half of 1965 continued in 1966. Thus with a slower rate 
of increase in some demand sectors and with additional 
production capacity coming into operation, there was 


some easing during 1966 of the pressure which existed 
at the beginning of the year on Canadian manufacturing 
capabilities. 


For the year as a whole, however, no serious problems 
of excess capacity developed. Total demand for Cana- 
dian manufactured goods continued strong, stimulated 
by a large capital investment program, higher levels of 
personal income, and supported by a buoyant United 
States economy. Business investment and foreign 
demand for Canadian semi-fabricated and fully manu- 
factured goods were particularly important expansion- 
ary forces. At home, total business capital investment 
was a particularly dynamic factor. The mid-year survey 
of capital intentions reported non-agricultural business 
investment intentions to be 25 per cent higher than in 
1965. There was evidence in the last half of the year, 
however, that this level of business investment would 
not be attained. Taxation changes, shortages of certain 
categories of skilled labour, work stoppages, rising 
credit costs and slow deliveries of capital equipment 
appeared to be some of the reasons for a reduction from 
the original investment intentions and for some post- 
ponement of investment plans. Nevertheless, even with 
a short-fall, available information suggests that there 
was still a very significant gain of about 20 per cent in 
business capital spending in 1966. This was a strong 
stimulant to the growth of the capital equipment 
industries. 


The large growth in Canadian manufacturing output in 
the last two years was in part made possible by the 
substantial additions to capacity throughout various 
sectors of Canadian secondary industry. In 1966, 
capital outlays by Canadian manufacturers substan- 
tially exceeded the $2.2 billion spent in the previous year. 
The mid-year survey indicated manufacturers’ invest- 
ment plans to be 30 per cent greater than in 1965. As 
in 1965, while most manufacturing industries had 
expanded investment programs, particularly large ad- 
ditions to capacity occurred in the motor vehicle, 
chemical, primary metal, and pulp and paper industries. 


In the first three quarters of 1966, total personal 
expenditure on goods was 8.9 per cent greater than in 
the corresponding period of the previous year. During 
1966, however, the pattern of expansion was less 
steady than in 1965. The rate of spending on a number 
of important consumer goods eased considerably in 
the second quarter. By the third quarter, however, 
consumer spending in goods had again climbed to a 
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seasonally adjusted annual rate slightly in excess of 
that of the earlier months of the year. The most notice- 
able slackening in the second quarter occurred in the 
durable goods sector. Although the reduction in resi- 
dential construction no doubt influenced the sales of 
household durables, the decline in total durable pur- 
chases was largely the result of a fall-off in the sales of 
new automobiles. Throughout the late spring and early 
summer months, new car sales were down from those 
of the previous year. Although increased sales were 
temporarily stimulated by the introduction of the new 
models, unit sales for the first 10 months of 1966 
remained slightly below unit sales for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


Externally, conditions were very favourable in 1966 for 
the further expansion of Canadian manufactured ex- 
ports, even though there was an economic weakening 
in some of Canada’s overseas markets. In this respect, 
Canadian industrial growth was, in particular, aided by 
the steady and rapid expansion of the United States 
economy. The greater material requirements of United 
States industry was of very direct benefit to the growth 
of Canadian manufacturing. In the first eight months, 
shipments to the United States of inedible fabricated 
products and end products together, ran some 30 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding period of 1965, 
while the exports of such products to all countries rose 
20 per cent over the same period. 


In commodity terms, the most significant feature of 
Canada’s foreign trade in 1966 was the remarkable rise 
in fully manufactured exports. In the first eight months 
they totalled $1.2 billion, 49 per cent more than in the 
corresponding eight months of the previous year. All 
types of industrial machinery exports showed gains. 
But the most dramatic increase came in motor vehicles 
and motor vehicle parts. With the continuing implemen- 
tation of the Canada-United States automotive agree- 
ment, and increasing specialization in Canadian and 
United States plants, there was a great increase in both 
exports and imports of automotive products. In the 
first eight months of this year, exports of automotive 
products amounted to over $500 million, almost three 
times the value of exports in the corresponding period 


y of 1965. At the same time, defence production sharing 
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and federal government assistance in the export finan- 
cing of capital equipment continued to be important 
factors in the export sales of Canadian manufactured 
goods, as indicated by the sizeable increases in the 
exports of navigation equipment, and electrical and 
communications equipment. 


The exports of fabricated materials also showed con- 


tinuing gains over 1965 levels, being up 10 per cent on 


an eight-month, year-to-year basis. While almost all 
industrial material exports were greater than in 1965, 
sizeable increases were recorded for lumber, wood 
pulp, newsprint, castings and forgings, fertilizers, 
petroleum, aluminum and nickel. 


As in previous years of the current period of economic 
growth, industrial expansion resulted in further in- 
creases of manufactured imports and in 1966 the rise 
in such imports was augmented by the continuing 
implementation of the Canada-United States automo- 
tive agreement referred to above. On the basis of an 
eight-month, year-to-year comparison, imports of fabri- 
cated materials and end products were 19 per cent 
greater in value terms. Apart from the effect of the 
automotive agreement, which accounted for some one- 
third of the increase in manufactured imports, much of 
the larger inflow was related to the capital investment 
program, which led to greater purchases from abroad 
of all types of machinery and equipment, with the 
United States being the chief supplier. At the same time, 
the high level of manufacturing activity resulted in 
greater purchases of industrial components from foreign 
sources. 


One feature of Canada’s balance of trade last year was 
especially noteworthy. That was the reduction in 
Canada’s trade deficit on automotive products. In the 
first eight months, the deficit on total trade in selected 
categories of automotive products declined by $64 
million. This improvement resulted entirely from the 
sizeable reduction of $86 million in Canada’s deficit 
with the United States on automotive trade. 


Although the strain on the supply capabilities of 
Canadian manufacturing, apparent in the earlier part of 
the year, eased somewhat as 1966 developed, pressure 
on costs and prices remained in evidence. Production 
costs continued to advance, with wage and other costs 
in certain manufacturing and ancillary industries show- 
ing substantial increases. On the other hand, with 
capital facilities still at a high stage of utilization and a 
continuing shortage of skilled workers in a significant 
number of manufacturing industries, indications are 
that the rate of productivity increase in Canadian 
secondary industry in 1966 fell below the 1965 rate of 
increase. Since the rise in productivity places limits 
upon the size of gains in real income, taken either in 
profits or wages, demands in excess of productivity 
growth can result in price increases. Thus with strong 
demand and a slower rate of productivity growth, the 
prices of Canadian manufactured products in general 
moved upward in 1966. 


In September the various industry selling price indexes 
were running on average about three per cent above 


— 


“Manufacturers of building equipment, accessories and materials account for over 50 per cent of all construction expenditures.” 


the level of the same month in 1965, although there 
appeared to be some moderation in the rate of increase 
in the last half of 1966. This year-to-year increase, 
however, was more than twice the rate of increase in 
the previous three years. In a number of industries the 
price rise was significantly greater than the average, 
notably in meat packing, leather products, brass and 


copper products, and wire and cable. One disturbing 
feature of this situation was that manufacturing costs 
and prices in Canada advanced somewhat more rapidly 
than in the United States, thus weakening the position 
of Canadian manufacturers vis-a-vis their United States 
competitors. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


During the past year, the Department adapted somewhat its organizational structure in order to 
undertake new program responsibilities and to reflect a more precise definition of its role in the light 
of experience over the past three years. 


Organizational developments during the year included the establishment of the Secretariat for the 
Adjustment Assistance Board which administers the transitional assistance related to the Automotive 
Program. 


To enable the Department to deal more effectively and expeditiously with requests from other federal 
departments and agencies to assist in the formulation of programs and policies affecting the Canadian 
manufacturing and processing industries, the office of Industrial Policy Adviser was established within 
the Program Advisory Group. The Industrial Policy Adviser, together with the Industrial Research 
Adviser and the Economic Adviser, assist the Deputy Minister and the line branches in their particular 
functional areas and are also responsible for formulating programs having a general application to all 
industry sectors. 


Legal, financial, personnel and other administrative services continue to be provided by the 
Department of Defence Production. 
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The Comptroller's Branch of the Department of Defence Production provided a complete accounting 
service for the Department of Industry, and from its accounting records has prepared Statements of 
Expenditures and of Revenue with respect to the year ended March 31, 1966 as follows: 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES 


Vote 1—Departmental Administration 


Salaries and: Wagesnss cic css cee ekevale te ee eo tarc bern ce Iovate ecto uae rete ey ee $ 3,813,066 
Living ANOwWanCes wiinje crests wie, take apeiaieve dyetenaeu cease gre tester ete tae area 14,711 
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Freight, Express and’ Cartage veces stoi s: sntoets evens ater va aeiei etn nee ate See gieat 8,760 
POSLAGE 'ohst wien eile a AVanies emus delaseiiy nue! o tae ccl SuaieNec onsite a7 chiar agen Regal Sence tees ie ke Swern Saar 6r235 
Telephones and Telegrams ......-e0eseneeeeess SO aaah ranch eer Ota, ot Ree 75,008 
Publication. of Departmental"Reportssetcas. 1. ce ee een ie ieee ee ele sree 88,776 
Exhibits Displays and: AGVerising etc a... ere ee were le eee eter ee ene VS-525 
Office: Stationery; Supplies: andiEquipments.c ws sts oere tet: eerata a aie eee 205.3032 
Grants. Scholarships Bursaries and Awards sinc 1a cee cee or eee ee ee 63 ,450 
Expenses of Industrial Missions, Conferences and Seminars.........000eeeees 24 ,929 
SUMOIOS. ooo atarara re tie cee cerca tae Ne eine See en int RE Yoana eo oy ne ee 6,186 
$ 4,958,151 
Vote 5—To sustain Technological Capability in Canadian Industry.............005 $23 ,897 ,779 
Vote 10B—To advance Technological Capability of Canadian Manufacturing Industry. $ 428,219 
Vote L27C—Loans to assist Manufacturers of Automotive Products in Canada ...... $ 125,000 
Statutory— Minister of Industry 
SMV 2 cnt teua Saye caret eee fe ce eh wane Spee eho wode Nocera Cae ee $ 15,000 
Motor CamAllowance ves, asvicie ves aicnecate sce Seeds See een 2,000 
$ 17,000 
LOtal Expenditures yy sferc/exsha sixls ovata’ seater one Prater cect ak ea Care oie te ee ee $29 ,426 ,149 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE 


Refunds of previous years’ expenditures—Vote 5 2... .ns-s- ee wcc viene gece nes $ 2,498,035 
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Ottawa, January 31, 1968. 


The Honourable C. M. Drury, P.C., 
Gs 4 aja sed DR OPES BO Ed tI coed 

Minister of Industry, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir: 


The year 1967 was an important one for the Department of Industry. 
New programs were formulated and implemented and a review of 
existing activities brought about a number of significant revisions. 
The purpose of all these program activities is an improvement in the 
productivity and competitive position of Canada’s manufacturing 
industries. The results, while difficult to measure in the short run, 
amply justify the effort involved. 


Although the following pages constitute a report of the Department's 
activities in the period from April 1, 1966 to March 31, 1967, they 

) contain a Summary, where appropriate, of more recent developments 
in our operations. 


It is my belief that this Annual Review is a significant record of 
accomplishment and progress that will be read with interest by the 
Canadian industrial, business and educational communities, as well 
as in governmental circles. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ae (S$ Wa 


S.S. Reisman, 
Deputy Minister. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The recent round of tariff negotiations under 
GATT was proposed by the late President 
Kennedy in 1962. It was only during 1967, 
however, that these negotiations were con- 
cluded and preparations were made for the 
implementation of the results. 


Perhaps more than any previous tariff nego- 
tiations, the outcome of the Kennedy Round 
affords a major opportunity for improving 
the productivity and speeding up the expan- 
sion of efficient Canadian secondary indus- 
tries. It was fitting, therefore, that depart- 
mental representatives played an active part 
in these negotiations, and that the Depart- 
ment’s Machinery Program should have 
been a key element in the trade and tariff 
agreements which Canada entered into. 


This Annual Review will not attempt to 
summarize the results of the Kennedy Round 
or their impact on the individual sectors of 
Canadian secondary industry. Rather it is 
the purpose of this Review to highlight the 
programs of the Department of Industry 
which should help this major sector of the 
Canadian economy to respond to the chal- 
lenge of our new commercial environment. 


In some important respects, several new 
programs have been structured by the 
Department with a view to assisting Cana- 
dian industry to adjust to the challenges 
and to take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded by the Kennedy Round results. In 
this regard, the General Adjustment Assist- 
ance Program and the Machinery Program, 
both of which were announced in December 
in anticipation of the first tariff reductions 
on January 1, should provide Canadian 
industry with both an incentive and a means 
for improving its operations and thereby 
developing the necessary competitive 
strength to prosper in the new world trading 
environment. 


At the same time, the Department’s existing 
programs to increase the level and improve 
the quality of industrial research, design 
and development take on added importance, 
since these activities can play a significant 
role in the development of new products 
and processes which have world market 
sales potential. 


¢~ During 1967, the Industrial Research and 
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Development Incentives Act was passed by 
Parliament. This new incentive, along with 


_ the Department's programs to assist speci- 
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fic research and development projects of 
both a commercial and defence nature, 
should provide a thrust in the direction of 
heightened activity in this field. The benefits 
that have been derived from the Depart- 


_ ment’s emphasis on these activities are 


reflected in expanded exports, increased 
productivity and the development of a more 
secure technological underpinning so 
necessary to the international competitive 


_ strength of the Canadian economy. 


cs 


The results of the Kennedy Round and the 
programs which have been formulated to 
assist Canadian industry to adapt to and 
take advantage of them will enable the 
Department to broaden its efforts to im- 
prove industrial productivity. These should 
not obscure, however, certain other depart- 
mental activities which were initiated sever- 
al years ago and which have already made 
a significant impact on Canadian industrial 
performance. Reference to some of the 
results of these programs illustrates their 
effectiveness, even in the short period 
since their inception. 


Under the Automotive Program, exports of 
motor vehicles and parts reached approxi- 
mately $1.3 billion during 1967, a twelve- 
fold increase over the comparable period 
before the introduction of the program. 
This notable achievement, together with 
increased employment and productivity in 
the industry, also reflect the results of the 
Department's Automotive Adjustment 
Assistance Program. 


Due to the stimulus of the Area Develop- 
ment Program, areas of Canada which have 
been characterized by high and chronic 
unemployment or underemployment have 
received $1.8 billion of new investment, 
and 50,000 new direct employment oppor- 
tunities have been created. The Govern- 
ment’s shipbuilding policy, formulated by 
the Department of Industry and supported 
by the Department’s Shipbuilding Subsidy 
Program, has helped maintain the level of 
shipbuilding activity in Canadian yards, 
with some indications of a trend towards 
increased specialization and improved 
efficiency within the industry. 


While the formulation and operation of 
these various programs should have a 
significant impact in creating the kind of 
industrial climate which is conducive 

to generating improved industrial perform- 
ance, the Department's activities are by 
no means confined to them. 


The Department of Industry interprets its 
general mandate to include bringing to bear 
sound analysis and informed judgments 
about the needs and interests of Canadian 
secondary industry in the formulation and 
operation of policies and programs which 
are the responsibility of other Government 
departments and agencies or in which 
responsibility is shared with them. In this 
regard, during the past year the Department 
made important contributions in such new 
Government activities as studies of com- 
mercial satellite development, the retrieval 
and dissemination of scientific information, 
as well as the formulation of a proposal for 
the establishment of a Standards Council 
of Canada. 


Also in recognition by the Government of 
the Department’s broader role, the Deputy 
Minister of Industry was named to the 
Science Council of Canada, and was made 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited, 
and the Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee of the Industrial Development 
Bank. 


Mention should also be made of the Depart- 
ment’s continuing interest and attention to 
the more traditional policy areas including 
taxation, trade and tariffs, restrictive trade 
practices, manpower planning, transporta- 
tion, energy and the financing of Canadan 
industry. 


Each of these policy areas affects the over- 
all industrial environment in a very direct 
manner. Efforts by the Department to ensure 
that timely and effective consideration is 
given by the Government to the needs of 
industry when policies are being formu- 
lated, together with the specific programs 
of the Department of Industry, should help 
to create a hospitable climate in which 
Canadian industry can flourish and grow. 


In this era of fast-changing technology and 
intensified world economic competition, 
the tasks which face Canadian industry are 
indeed formidable. Successful performance 
will require it to draw on all its qualities of 
energy, resourcefulness and willingness 

to take risks. 


Government also faces vital challenges in 
this regard. For it must provide the proper 
balance of measures for encouragement 
and assistance while, at the same time, 
avoiding interventions which would lead to 
chronic dependence on governmental 
support. 


The establishment and initial operations of 
the Department have been helpful in assist- 
ing Canadian industry to respond to the 
new challenges and opportunities. Much 
remains to be done, and the willingness of 
the private sector to work with the Depart- 
ment in identifying problems and oppor- 
tunities as well as in finding practical 
solutions has been most encouraging. The 
following pages contain a fuller account of 
departmental programs and activities which 
have been developed in co-operation with 
Canadian industry. Suggestions as to how 
they might be extended, modified and im- 
proved are welcomed by the Department. 


New opportunities have been created for Canadian secondary industry by the Department. 


“In circumstances of freer world trade, 
it seems essential that Canada’s second- 
ary industry should develop greater 
competitive strength.” 


In December 1967, the Prime Minister 
announced the introduction of a General 
Adjustment Assistance Program related to 
the Kennedy Round. This announcement 
was the culmination of months of effort by 
departmental officers following a statement 
by the Minister of Industry the previous 
May that preparations for such a program 
were going forward. In the interim, at the 
request of the Minister, representations on 
the desirability and form of an adjustment 
assistance program were submitted by in- 
terested groups and were given due weight 
in the formulation of the program. 


The need for such a program and its princi- 
pal features became apparent in reviewing 
the new competitive situation resulting from 
the Kennedy Round. In circumstances of 
freer world trade, it seems essential that 
Canada’s secondary industry should de- 
velop greater competitive strength. In some 
instances, if firms are to survive they will 
have no option but to reorganize and re- 
equip. In other instances, where the Cana- 
dian tariff may not be reduced significantly, 
the forward-looking firm will, in any case, 
want to reorganize and respond to the 
challenges and opportunities of the new 
world trading environment. 


This situation dictated that the major 
objectives of industrial adjustment policy 
should be: 

e to derive as much benefit as possible 
from widening markets and increasing 
scope for greater specialization and 
longer production runs; and 

e to assist firms adversely affected to 
adapt effectively to more competitive 
conditions. 


And yet, an adjustment assistance program 
should not be a new device for governmental 
intrusion into the private sector of the 
economy. On the contrary, the orientation 
of such a program should be to offer second- 
ary industry the means, if it chooses to use 
them and where they are otherwise lacking, 
for improving its economic performance, in 
response to the challenges of the Kennedv 
Round. In the formulation of the program, 

it was accepted from the outset that any 
general scheme for financing the expansion 
of Canada’s manufacturing industries 
would be going well beyond any reasonable 
scope for an adjustment assistance 
program. 


The program announced by the Prime 
Minister in December has three principal 
features: 


1. Insured Loans 


The first feature of the program will be 
the offer by the Department of insurance 
of the major share of the risk of loss on 
adjustment assistance loans made by 
private lenders. To be eligible for in- 
sured loans firms must, as a first step, 
establish that they have either been 
seriously injured or threatened with 
serious injury as a result of the Kennedy 
Round tariff reductions made by Canada 
or that they have significant production 
and export opportunities arising out of 
the Kennedy Round. There are also 
three further tests which have to be 
met by a firm in order to qualify for an 
insured loan. First, a firm must present 
a comprehensive plan fora restructuring 
of its operations in order to improve 

its competitive position. Second, its 
comprehensive plan must be judged to 
be sound by an Adjustment Assistance 
Board, assisted by expert departmental 
staff. Third, it must be clearly estab- 
lished that sufficient financing cannot 
be obtained on reasonable terms from 
other sources. The Department will 
charge a fee for insuring loans, and the 
private lenders, in agreement with the 
borrowers, will set the terms of the 
loans subject, of course, to competitive 
forces in the financial markets. 


2. Direct Loans 


For firms that have been seriously in- 
jured or threatened with serious injury 
as a result of reductions in the Cana- 
dian tariff and who are unable to borrow 
the funds they require to readjust from 
the private sector under the insured 
loan program, the Department will be 
prepared to provide direct loans on 
condition the firm undertakes to seek a 
viable solution to its problems. It is 
expected that very few firms will ex- 
perience these conditions and conse- 
quently only limited use will be made 
of the direct loan feature. 
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Technical Assistance 


Since many of the applicants for finan- 
cial assistance under the program will 
be small or medium-sized firms which 
may not have the resources within their 
own organizations to formulate fully 
sound adjustment proposals, a provi- 
sion for technical assistance is included 
in this program. Where necessary, 
applicant firms will be assisted in find- 
ing competent technical and profes- 
sional advice in the private sector. The 
Department will share the cost of such 
consulting services with the firm to the 
extent considered appropriate in each 
case, but the Department’s share will 
not exceed 50 per cent. 


Discussions of arrangements for insuring 
industrial adjustment loans are now taking 
place with representatives of the banks 
and will be extended to other appropriate 
lenders who may be interested. Authority 
for giving the guarantees needed to imple- 
ment the insured loans program will be 
sought from Parliament in Supplementary 
estimates this year. The Main Estimates for 
1968-69 will include an appropriation for 
the direct loan and technical assistance 
programs. 


Machinery Program 


One of the major new elements in the 
Department’s efforts to promote and facili- 
tate the efficient expansion of Canadian 
secondary industry is the Machinery Pro- 
gram which was announced in December. 
This program, which came into effect on 
January 1, 1968, has two purposes. The 
first is to encourage improved efficiency by 
enabling Canadian industry to acquire 
capital equipment at the lowest possible 
cost. The second purpose is to enable the 
Canadian machinery industry to derive 
maximum incentive and encouragement 
from the tariff which will now apply with 

a greater measure of certainty to the 
products it manufactures. The basic ele- 
ments of the program are: 


1. Establishment of common rates of duty 
for machinery imported largely by the 
Canadian manufacturing and service 
industries. These rates, which pre- 
viously ranged up to 2214 per cent, are 
now 15 per cent Most Favoured Nation, 
22 per cent British Preference. 


2. Provision for remission of duty by the 
Governor-in-Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Industry 
when such machinery is not available 
from production in Canada and the 
remission is in the public interest. 


The “‘class or kind”’ distinction in the 
Customs Tariff has disappeared for items 
falling under the program. As such, the 
tariff is now applied with greater certainty 
and has resulted in a major simplification 
in tariff administration, removing a long- 
standing source of litigation, with conse- 
quent uncertainty for Canadian industry. 


The program will reduce capital costs for 
Canadian industry by an estimated $45 
million annually. This is expected to pro- 
vide an incentive for the acquisition of the 
most modern and efficient machinery, 
leading to higher productivity and in- 
creased competitive strength in interna- 
tional markets. 


The program has a number of advantages 
for the Canadian machinery industry. 


The rate of 15 per cent M.F.N. provides a 
reasonable measure of tariff protection for 
the industry, having regard to machinery 
tariff rates of other industrial countries 
pursuant to the Kennedy Round trade 
agreement. 


The new tariff rate now applies to any prod- 
uct covered by the program which manu- 
facturers produce as soon as they are ina 
position to supply it, whereas, under the 
previous system, a Canadian-made machine 
was not entitled to ‘‘made in Canada”’ 
status, and the related level of protection, 
until such machines accounted for 10 per 
cent of domestic consumption in their 
class. This is of particular importance to 
Canadian producers of custom engineered 
machines. Previously, the usefulness of the 
“‘made in Canada” and anti-dumping pro- 
visions for custom-made products was 
limited because of the difficulty of demon- 
strating that domestic firms supplied 

10 per cent of Canadian consumption. 


The provision for remission provides in- 

creased flexibility for permitting entry of 
production components free of duty and, 
therefore, will encourage and assist ma- 

chinery producers to specialize and com- 
pete more effectively. 


The new program is expected to be a major 
incentive for increased productivity in the 
machinery industry by encouraging spe- 
cialization, instead of the past tendency to 
produce an excessively wide range of 
products on an uneconomic basis. This is 
of particular importance since competition 
in the industrial machinery and equipment 
market is international and severe. His- 
torically, few, if any countries have been 
able to produce their total machinery re- 
quirements. The range of products is too 
diverse and manufacturers in various coun- 
tries have developed certain specialties 
with which it is uneconomic to compete. 
Thus the desirable course for a machinery 
industry, particularly in an economy of 
Canada’s size, is to aim at manufacturing 
an increasingly selective range of products 
designed and priced to be competitive in 
both domestic and international markets. 
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During 1967, there was increasing evi- 
dence that Canadian machinery and equip- 
ment manufacturers, many of which are 
subsidiaries, are pursuing the possibilities 
for greater specialization and wider mar- 
kets. Various arrangements are being made 
with parent corporations in this regard, 
including expanded design engineering 
activity in Canada. These steps have been 
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encouraged in a substantial number of 
cases by the availability of assistance 
under other departmental programs, par- 
ticularly PAIT. The impact of these pro- 
grams will be further enhanced by the 
stimulus for specialization and efficiency 
resulting from the Machinery Program. 


Canada’s unique and versatile ‘‘water bomber’’ was developed with financial assistance from the Department. 


Increased scientific research and development is considered by the Department to be vital to industrial growth. 


industrial Research and Development 


**..to encourage and assist Canadian 
industry to engage in scientific research 
and development by sharing with indus- 
trial firms the cost of specific research 
and development projects...’’ 
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From its inception, the Department has 
recognized the importance of science and 
technology to the attainment of its objec- 
tives of raising the level of productivity and 
improving the competitive position of Cana- 
dian manufacturing industry. In previous 
years, several programs were introduced 
to encourage and assist scientific research 
and development and the use of modern 
technology in Canadian industry. In 1967, 
two new programs were established which, 
together with existing programs, consti- 
tuted a major activity of the Department. 


Industrial Research Institutes 


In January 1967, the Department intro- 
duced a program to assist Canadian uni- 
versities in establishing and administering 
industrial research institutes to provide a 
framework within which universities can 
undertake contract research on behalf of 
industry. The basic aim of the program is 
to draw on university staff and facilities to 
help alleviate the shortage of scientific and 
technical resources available to industry as 
a whole, and to provide scientific services 
to smaller firms which cannot afford to staff 
and maintain their own research facilities. 


The program is also expected to foster 
closer relationships between the universities 
and industry, enabling the universities to 
gain a better understanding of industry's 
problems and needs, and making it pos- 
sible for industry to become more familiar 
with the latest advances in science and 
technology. 


To qualify for assistance under the pro- 
gram, an industrial research institute must 
be wholly owned by a Canadian university. 
The Department's contribution normally 
takes the form of a grant to cover the costs 
of administering an institute during the 
initial years of operation. Industrial cus- 
tomers are expected to bear all direct 
costs of research conducted by an institute 
on their behalf and, in the longer term, 
institutes are expected to become self- 
supporting. Grants to four Canadian uni- 
versities totalling about $475,000 had been 
approved under the program by the end 

of the year. These institutes are located at 
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the University of Windsor, McMaster 
University, the University of Waterloo, and 
Nova Scotia Technical College. Discus- 
sions are currently taking place with a num- 
ber of other Canadian universities looking 
to the establishment of additional industrial 
research institutes. 


Industrial Research and Development 
Incentives Act 


On March 10, 1967, the Industrial Re- 
search and Development Incentives Act 
came into force. This Act provides general 
incentives to industry for the expansion of 
scientific research and development in 
Canada. It replaces the special incentive for 
scientific research introduced in 1962 
under Section 72A of the Income Tax Act 
which expired in 1966. The new Act is 
administered by the Department of Industry 
and incorporates several features designed 
to make the incentive more widely avail- 
able and more effective than the previous 
tax incentive. 


Under the Industrial Research and Develop- 
meni Incentives Act, Canadian corporations 
are entitled to apply to the Department for 
a cash grant or for a credit against their 
federal income tax liabilities amounting to 
25 per cent of: 


(i) all their capital expenditures (for the 
acquisition of fixed assets other than 
land) for scientific research and de- 
velopment in Canada; and 


(ii) the increase in their current expendi- 
tures in Canada for scientific research 
and development over the average of 
such expenditures in the preceding 
five years. 


To qualify for a grant, expenditures must 
be for scientific research and development 
carried on by a corporation for the purpose 
of strengthening or extending its business 
in Canada. Corporations must therefore 
undertake to exploit the results of their re- 
search and development work in Canada 
unless, according to sound business judg- 
ment, it would be uneconomic to do so. 
Furthermore, corporations must normally 
be free to market products resulting from 
their research and development to all 
countries of the world. 
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Grants made under the Act are not subject 
to federal income tax and are in addition 

to the normal 100 per cent deduction of all 
expenditures for scientific research under 
the Income Tax Act. To a corporation in the 
50 per cent tax bracket, the net cost of 

all new capital facilities for research and 
development and for all increases in cur- 
rent expenditures on research and develop- 
ment is effectively reduced to 25 cents on 
the dollar. 


Regulations made under the Act were 
published in June, together with forms and 
instructions for making an application for 
a grant, and for requesting a prior opinion 
as to eligibility for a grant. To Decem- 

ber 31, 1967, 201 applications for grants 
amounting in total to some $10 million had 
been received by the Department. 


* Assistance for Specific Projects 
Throughout the year the Department con- 

- tinued to provide financial assistance to 

' industry for specific research and develop- 


ment projects under the Defence Develop- 
ment Sharing Program and the Program for 
the Advancement of Industrial Technology. 
The basic objective of these programs is 


_ to encourage and assist Canadian industry 


to engage in scientific research and de- 
velopment by sharing with industrial firms 
the cost of specific research and develop- 
ment projects proposed and undertaken 
by them. 


Defence Development Sharing Program 


The Defence Development Sharing Pro- 
gram is designed to enhance the techno- 
logical capability of the Canadian defence 
industry by providing financial assistance 
to industrial firms for the development of 
products for both military and para-military 
purposes. Since its inception in 1959, this 
program has played a major role in helping 
industry to develop its skills on a special- 
ized basis in fields of technology which 
have defence and often civil applications, 
and which Canada is in a favourable posi- 
tion to exploit. Costs of selected develop- 
ment projects are shared by the Department 
and the Canadian firm concerned and, in 
some instances, by the governments of 
other NATO countries. Among the projects 
that have received assistance are com- 
munications and aircraft navigation sys- 


tems, gas turbine engines for aircraft, flight 
safety and simulation equipment, and in- 
formation display facilities. Exports of the 
products of these developments continue 
to increase, including significant orders for 
such diverse applications as commercial 
airlines, public communication networks, 
television distribution systems as well as 
for military purposes. 


The Department is currently spending 
about $25 million annually under this pro- 
gram to support 61 development projects. 
Canadian industry and foreign government 
contributions amounted to about $27 
million during the year. 


Since the inception of this program, 109 
development projects involving an expendi- 
ture of $103 million have been supported. 
The value of sales to date related to the 

53 projects now completed, or achieving 
sales, is $658 million. 


Program for the Advancement 
of Industrial Technology 


The Program for the Advancement of In- 
dustrial Technology was established by the 
Department in July 1965, and is the civil 
counterpart of the Defence Development 
Sharing Program. Under this program, the 
Department underwrites the development 
of new or improved products or processes 
which involve a significant advance in 
technology and which, if successful, offer 
good prospects for commercial exploitation 
in domestic and foreign markets. Priority 
is given to projects which increase produc- 
tivity or otherwise contribute directly to 
economic growth, and which afford oppor- 
tunities for Canadian industry to attain a 
unique capability or technical leadership, 
taking advantage, where possible, of 
Canada’s natural resources, skills and 
environment. 


The program continued to expand in 1967. 
Forty-four new development projects esti- 
mated to cost $9.6 million were approved, 
bringing the total number of projects sup- 
ported under the program since its inau- 
guration to 109, valued at $33.5 million, 
and covering all major sectors of Canadian 
industry. Several companies which had 
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successfully completed projects put the 
results into commercial use and began to 
repay the Department's contribution. 


Seminars on Automatic Process Control 


Four seminars in the series on automatic 
process control were sponsored by the 
Department during 1967 at the Universities 
of British Columbia, Laval, Alberta and 
Manitoba. The purpose of these seminars is 
to acquaint industrial managers with recent 
advances in automatic control and to help 
them evaluate possible application for 
automatic control in their industry. 
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Scientific and Technical Studies 


A number of scientific and technical studies 
were undertaken during the year both to 
support departmental activities and to 
assist other agencies requiring advice and 
information on the scientific and technical 
resources of Canadian industry. In March, 
the Department presented a report on 
Industrial Research and Development in 
Canada to the Science Council of Canada. 
In the same month, the Science Secretariat 
initiated a study of scientific and technical 
information in Canada, in which the De- 
partment of Industry is playing a major role. 
The Department also participated ina 
study carried out by the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, 
of gaps in technology between member 
countries of the organization, conducting 
detailed examinations of six selected 
sectors of industry in Canada. 


Displays of well-designed Canadian products can be viewed all year round at the Design Canada Centres in 
Toronto and Montreal. 


Lord Snowdon was among the distinguished Centennial year visitors to the Design Canada Centre in Montreal. 


““A major project to reach completion in 
1967 was the establishment of the 


Design Canada Centre in Montreal at 
Place Bonaventure.”’ 
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The year 1967 brought design to the fore- 
front in Canada. At no other time in 
Canada’s history have there been so many 
and such varied challenges to Canadian 
designers and manufacturers as those 
afforded by Expo ‘67 and the many projects 
generated by Canada’s centennial. 


The international acclaim accorded 

Expo ‘67 and other outstanding centennial 
projects has clearly demonstrated the 
growing competence of Canadian design 
and manufacturing capabilities. 


In support of the planners, designers and 
manufacturers responsible for centennial 
year projects, the National Design Council 
and the Department of Industry sponsored 
a number of activities and provided an 
advisory service to assist in the successful 
development and completion of Expo ‘67 
and centennial year projects. 


Canada-Design '67 

This program was initiated in 1965 asa 
means of encouraging the manufacture of 
well-designed products for use in connec- 
tion with centennial projects. The results 
of this program provided a ready source of 
reference on product design for planners of 
these projects. 


Canada-Design ‘67 Catalogues of well- 
designed projects were widely distributed 
to architects, contractors, buyers, retailers 
and businessmen, both in Canada and 
abroad. The complete volume of the 
‘Products for Buildings’’ catalogue was 
incorporated in the 1967 Canadian issue of 
Sweets’ Catalogue, which is recognized 

as one of the most comprehensive reference 
sources on products utilized in the con- 
struction and outfitting of buildings. 


To further promote these products, 
Design ‘67 displays were mounted in key 
centres across Canada, attracting over 
100,000 visitors. Outstanding product de- 
signs resulting from Canada-Design ‘67 
received prominent coverage in both 

the national and international press. 
Labelling privileges were extended to manu- 
facturers whose products were accepted 
into the program and over 360,000 labels 
and tags have been issued during the year. 


Over 380 new product designs were 
accepted and promoted among prospective 
manufacturers. More than 70 of these 
were adopted and produced for use during 
centennial year. 


Expo ’67 Designs 

During the period of Expo ‘67, a study was 
made of product designs created spe- 
cifically for the fair in order to identify 
those products and designs which had good 
possibilities for commercial production. 
More than 150 products were, in fact, 
identified for commercial promotion. 
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Through the efforts of the National Design 
Council and the Department, an interna- 
tional seminar on industrial design was 
held in Ottawa and Montreal in September 
1967. A highlight of the meeting was the 
Assembly and Congress of the International 
Council of Societies of Industrial Design. 
The Assembly was held in the Parliament 
Buildings and the Congress took place 

at the Dupont Auditorium on the Expo site. 
This event attracted over 625 representa- 
tives from 32 countries and was acclaimed 
as the most successful meeting which this 
international body has ever held. In order 
to maximize the benefits of the Congress 
for design in Canada, the proceedings are 
being published for distribution to inter- 
ested users of design information. 


Design Canada Awards 


Two awards projects were completed ona 
joint cost-sharing basis with industry 
associations. The purpose of these projects 
was to recognize the design achievements 
of Canadian industry by offering awards 
and promotional benefits. The DESIGN 
CANADA Structural Steel Awards Program, 
to honour noteworthy achievement in the 
creative design of buildings and bridges 
using structural steel, attracted 62 entries. 
Of these, four received the ‘Award of 
Excellence”’ and seven ‘‘Design of Merit’ 
recognition. The DESIGN CANADA Con- 
crete Awards Program, intended to encour- 
age and recognize creativity in the design 
of concrete buildings and bridges, attracted 
152 entries of which three were honoured 
with the ‘Award of Excellence’ and 14 
with the ‘‘Design of Merit’. 
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In recognition of the useful role played by 
the Design Awards Program, the Canadian 
Appliance Manufacturers Association 
presented its Leadership Award to the De- 
partment for initiating the Design Awards 
Program. 


Design Canada Centres 

A major project to reach completion in 
1967 was the establishment of the Design 
Canada Centre in Montreal at Place 
Bonaventure. 


The new centre will provide a focal point 
for fostering better design in the products 
of industry in Quebec and other areas of 
Canada. It will also, of course, be a key 
display centre for well-designed Canadian 
products. 


Interest in the Toronto Centre continues 
to increase. The attendance during the 
fiscal year was 84,786 as compared to the 
previous year’s figure of 46,614 — an 
increase of 82 per cent. Nine feature dis- 
plays were shown. These included the 
results of the DESIGN CANADA Awards 
Programs, a retrospective display of design 
from 1867 to 1967, outstanding designs 
of professional designers of today, and 
several exhibits of products for home and 
recreational use. 


Design Canada Service 


This activity is operated to make available 
to Canadian industry useful information 
about industrial design. It includes: a 
Reference Service — books, periodicals 
and technical papers on design subjects; a 
Record of Designers — information on 


professional designers and design services; 


a Speakers’ Service — the names of quali- 
fied speakers on design subjects; an 
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Audio/Visual Service — films, filmstrips, 
slides and other visual material on design 
subjects for distribution, loan or sale; anda 
Product Index — the illustrated record of 
all products accepted for design promotion 
by committees appointed by the National 
Design Council. On request, an advisory 
service is offered to designers, manufac- 
turers, businessmen, educators and the 
general public as part of the DESIGN 
CANADA Service. In connection with the 
Product Index, 2,100 products were sub- 
mitted for evaluation in the past year, of 
which 600 were accepted for inclusion in 
the Index, which lists 2,000 products 
currently available on the market. 


Design Canada Scholarships 
and Grants Program 


Scholarships and grants were made avail- 
able to encourage advanced training and 
research in the field of industrial design 
and to support the promotion of industrial 
design in Canada. 


Government Sector 


One of the aims of the Design Program is to 
demonstrate that cost/effectiveness in 
government operations can be achieved 
through the application of good design. 


To this end the Department provides an 
advisory service to government agencies 
responsible for office installations and is 
demonstrating that through the application 
of good design, the working environment 
can be improved in terms of operational 
efficiency with considerable reductions 

in costs. 


Many companies have taken advantage of the Department’s Area Development Program. 
This large new plant is in Midland, Ontario. 


Area Development Program 


“*Total investment will exceed $1.8 
billion, with new direct employment 
totalling almost 50,000.”’ 


In addition to its responsibility for im- 
proving the productivity and competitive 
position of Canadian secondary industry, 
the Department has been charged by Parlia- 
ment with the task of improving employ- 
ment opportunities in certain areas of 
Canada which in recent years have suffered 
from high levels of chronic unemployment 
and underemployment. 


Of the 91 Canada Manpower Centre areas 
and contiguous counties and census divi- 
sions which had been designated under the 
program since its inception in 1963, 

81 remained designated during the year. 
Subsequently, a review of unemployment 
and employment conditions in all areas 
was Carried out in April and May, 1967, 
coupled with the introduction of some im- 
provements in the method of selecting 
designated areas. As a result, 15 additional 
areas, contiguous counties and census 
divisions became designated and one area, 
the Crowsnest Pass region in Southwestern 
Alberta and Southeastern British Columbia, 
was removed from the list. In the fall of 
1967, three areas in the Southern Georgian 
Bay region were also removed because 

of greatly improved employment conditions 
as a result of the program, leaving 92 areas 
still designated. The 92 areas are distrib- 
uted in all 10 provinces and contain some 
17 per cent of the national labour force. 


During the year, firms establishing new 
manufacturing and processing facilities or 
carrying out significant expansions to 
existing facilities in designated areas, had 
a choice of two main benefits: a three-year 
income tax exemption under Section 71A 
of the Income Tax Act or a capital grant 
under the Area Development Incentives 
Act. Eligible capital assets under either 
benefit, and new commercial buildings, 
whether used for manufacturing and pro- 
cessing or for other purposes could be 
depreciated for tax purposes at special 
rates under Classes 20 and 21 of the 
Income Tax Regulations. It was found 

that the capital grant was more attractive to 
industry, particularly in cases where firms 
might not be in a position to take advantage 
of income tax exemptions because of low 
sales and profits in the initial years of 
operation. Accordingly, the alternative of a 
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three-year income tax exemption was 
allowed to lapse on March 31, 1967. The 
special depreciation allowances continue to 
be available on assets eligible for capital 
grants, and grants may be taken, at the 
option of firms, in the form of a credit 
against their income tax liabilities. 


Over 1,200 applications for assistance have 
been received since the inception of the 
program, covering projects in all but eight 
of the designated areas, of which over : 
800 have been approved or are under active 
consideration. Of the active applicants, 
more than 200 have expressed firm inten- 
tions to take the tax exemption benefit and 
over 600 firms have applied for the capital 
grants. The total investment in these new 
and expanded facilities will exceed $1.8 
billion with new direct employment 
totalling almost 50,000. It is expected that 
at least a like number of jobs will be 
created in the related trade and service 
industries. 


These figures are broken down by regions 
of the country as follows: 


New Capital 
Investment Employ- 
Projects (millions) ment 


Atlantic 

Provinces 243 $676 16,308 
Quebec 207 481 10,538 
Ontario 239 436 18,164 
Prairie 

Provinces 103 202 3,100 
British 

Columbia 53 50 12/55 
Location 

undecided Z Z. 93 


In addition, as of March 31, 1967, 750 
applications had been received from other 
than manufacturing and processing firms 
for accelerated capital costs allowances on 
new buildings and major extensions in 
designated areas valued in excess of 

$150 million. 


Actual expenditures in 1966-67 under the 
Area Development Incentives Act were 
lower than forecast because several of the 
larger projects were delayed in construc- 
tion. As of December 31, 1967, grants 

in excess of $8 million had been paid while 
commitments to pay grants in the future 
amounted to $165 million. Funds in 


the amount of $50 million and committing 
authority to $200 million have been 
approved under the Area Development 
Incentives Act. 


In order to assess the results of the Area 
Development Program, a series of regional 
impact studies were commissioned. A team 
from Queen's University continued its 
analysis of the effect of the program in the 
Georgian Bay Region. Groups were at work 
in the University of New Brunswick, 
Dalhousie University and Memorial Uni- 
versity preparing to study the results of the 
program to date in the Atlantic Provinces. 
A number of other economic research and 
study projects were commissioned by the 
Department following consultation with 
the appropriate provincial authorities. The 
Department was particularly interested in 
acquiring a broader knowledge of the 
relative capability of the designated areas 
in the Atlantic Provinces to attract new 
manufacturing activities. 


Projects completed during the year in- 
cluded: co-sponsorship with the Social 
Science Research Council of Canada of an 
examination of comparative costs of 
locating new industries in Central Canada 
and Nova Scotia; a study of the problems 
of declining communities in Cape Breton 
Island; an evaluation of the present and 
future economic, scientific and technical 
research requirements in New Brunswick; 
a review of the development since 1945 of 
Nova Scotia's manufacturing industry. Also 
published in co-operation with the Social 
Science Research Council of Canada was 
an examination of area development policy 
in the United States 1955-1965, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the Canadian 
experience. Assistance was provided for 
work on an economic atlas of Saskatchewan 
and the preparation of an economic profile 
of Prince Edward Island. 


Following intensive interdepartmental 
consideration, improved statistical data are 
being developed for use by the Department 
for the purpose of examining unemploy- 
ment and underemployment conditions 
throughout the country. Liaison was main- 
tained with a number of foreign govern- 
ments in connection with the development 
of regional economic policies and pro- 


grams. All of these projects were carried 
out with a view to improving the capability 
of identifying areas of special concern and 
of expanding the means whereby economic 
activity may be accelerated in such areas. 


In addition to its general study program, 

17 studies to highlight manufacturing 
opportunities in designated areas were 
sponsored by the Department in co- 
operation with provincial governments dur- 
ing 1967. These included: British Columbia 
— two studies dealing with cottonwood 
recovery and utilization in lumber products, 
and the possibility of preparing and 
canning fruit cocktail; Alberta — two 
studies exploring the use of poplar in furni- 
ture components, and the recreational 
potential in the Crowsnest Pass area; 
Saskatchewan — three studies on the pos- 
sibilities for a garment industry and in- 
dustries manufacturing supplies for the 
potash and pulp and paper industries; 
Manitoba — four studies exploring the po- 
tential for the manufacture of pet foods, 
canning of potato salad, horse slaughtering 
and the manufacture of processed cheese; 
Prince Edward Island — two studies relat- 
ing to fish processing and the manufacture 
of iron powder; Nova Scotia — two studies 
relating to handcrafts and laminated 
structural timber; Newfoundland — two 
studies looking into the feasibility of a 
large, integrated sawmilling operation and 
the opportunities for the manufacture of 
various building products. 


The results of studies carried out are made 
available to the participating provincial 
governments for a minimum period of one 
year following which, if not acted upon, 
the information can be released to other 
interested parties. 


During the year, consultants continued the 
preparation of the industrial development 
training course which will be made avail- 
able to groups concerned with the training 
of industrial development and promotion 
officers. Plans are being worked out with 
the National Film Board for the preparation 
of an industrial development training film. 
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Several other aids to professional and 
part-time industrial development officers 
are being prepared. These include a guide 
to federal government programs in support 
of area development and a directory of 
officials and organizations involved in area 
and industrial development activities in 
Canada. 
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As in past years, officers of the Department 
attended meetings, seminars and important 
industrial exhibitions in Canada and the 
United States to bring the program to the 
attention of business and industrial execu- 
tives. Officers were also called upon to 
assist local groups in designated areas with 
their programs for economic development 
in co-operation with provincial and muni- 
cipal governments. : 


Canada’s automotive industry has gained new vigour and strength since the introduction of the 
Canada-U.S. Automotive Agreement. 


**.., the trade imbalance was reduced 
by $165 million from the level of the 
previous year.’ 
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Further substantial progress has been made 
towards the attainment of the objectives of 
the Automotive Program. In 1966, pro- 
duction of passenger vehicles increased by 
approximately 25 per cent and commercial 
vehicles by more than 80 per cent over 

the levels of 1964, the year immediately 
preceding the implementation of the pro- 
gram. Total vehicle production in 1966 was 
135 per cent of the 1964 level. This trend 
continued into 1967 with production of 
commercial vehicles rising to well over 
200 per cent of 1964 production achieve- 
ments. Shipments of domestic auto parts 
have also expanded, from $628 million 

in 1964 to $816 million in 1967. 


The most notable achievements under the 
program have, however, taken place in 

the field of trade. In 1964, Canada exported 
vehicles valued at $82 million; by 1966, 
exports of motor vehicles from Canada had 
reached a value of $603 million, an in- 
crease of 735 per cent in only two years. 
Auto parts exports show much the same 
expansion, from a total of $105 million in 
1964 to $402 million in 1966. Available 
figures for 1967 indicate that total automo- 
tive exports during the year to all countries 
exceeded $1,230 million. Thus Canadian 
vehicle assemblers and parts makers have 
continued to gain substantially from the 
trade expansion. 
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The trade imbalance in automotive prod- 
ucts, which had been growing rapidly in 
previous years, was reduced for the first 
time in 1966 and indications are that it will 
be further diminished in 1967. In 1966, 

the latest year for which complete statistics 
are available, the trade imbalance was 
reduced by $165 million from the level of 
the previous year. 


Average levels of employment in the 
automotive industries have also increased 
during the life of the program, from a 
monthly average of 69,000 in 1964 to 
83,663 in 1967. 


Investment 


The automotive industry has in recent 
years announced the establishment in 
Canada of 95 new plants and the expan- 
sion of 169 existing facilities. In many 
cases, the expansion of existing facilities 
has involved their complete re-equipment 
with the most modern types of machinery. 
During the period 1964 to 1966, average 
annual investment was $173 million, which 
was 355 per cent higher than during the 
years 1960 to 1963. Annual investment per 
worker increased from $1,000 in the years 
immediately prior to the program, to 
$2,700 in the period 1964 to 1966. The 
latter level of new investment is only 
slightly lower than that prevailing in the 
United States. Despite this notable increase 
in annual investment in Canada, total 
investment, per worker, in the industry is 
still well below that employed in the auto- 
motive industry in the United States. 


Rationalization 


An appreciable amount of rationalization of 
production has taken place, both in the 
assembly of vehicles and in the manu- 
facture of parts. Although total production 
of motor cars has increased appreciably, 
the number of car makes, body styles and 
models assembled in Canada has been 
reduced considerably. It is estimated that 
about 160 models and styles were pro- 
duced in 1967, compared with more than 
230 models and styles in 1965. 


Many parts plants, as well as assembly 
facilities, have rationalized their output and 
are now realizing the benefits of specialized 
production. In order to make the change- 
over from producing a great variety of 
parts, usually in short runs, plants have 

had to reorganize their facilities and in- 
stall modern equipment. 


Although notable progress has been 
achieved by the industry in modernizing 
and reorganizing its facilities during the life 
of the program, additional progress must be 
realized in modernizing Canadian plants 
and other facilities in order to further 
improve the ability of the industry to com- 
pete effectively in international markets. 


Productivity 


Traditionally, productivity in the Canadian 
automotive industries has been well below 
that in the United States. The trend toa 
greater variety of models and styles has 
intensified this problem for Canadian pro- 
ducers. Despite substantial growth in the 
size of the Canadian market for motor 
vehicles, the potential gains in productivity 
which might have resulted from larger 
scale output were being offset by an ever 
increasing choice of models. The Automo- 
tive Program has not only resulted in 
greater volume of output in Canada, but 


has also made possible greater specializa- 
tion. The results are already noticeable in 
terms of increased productivity. During the 
period 1961 to 1963, for example, the rate 
of average annual increase in productivity 
was five per cent in vehicle assembly in 
Canada; in 1965 and 1966 the average 
annual rate of increase had reached eight 
per cent. While Canadian productivity is 
still below that in the automotive industry 
in the United States, progress has been 
made — not only in reversing the previous 
trend — but in narrowing the differential 

in levels of productivity. 


Despite the notable progress already , 
achieved under the Automotive Program, 
Canadian producers face a variety of 
problems. The so called institutional bar- 
riers continue to hamper their efforts to 
obtain access to export markets. The 
problem of establishing contact with new 
customers in the United States is taking 
time and concentrated effort to overcome. 
New and different specifications must be 
met in selling in export markets and product 
approval procedures are time consuming 
and costly. While productivity has shown 
appreciable gains, it is still well below 
levels prevailing in the United States. Thus, 
while the achievements to date have been 
impressive, it will be necessary for the 
industry to continue to make major new 
investments in order to take full advantage 
of the new opportunities to produce for the 
much larger market now available to it. 
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Automotive Adjustment Assistance 


The Automotive Program has created new 
opportunities for Canadian motor vehicle 
and parts manufacturers to expand their 
production, rationalize their output and to 
realize the economies of longer production 
runs. In order, however, to take advantage 
of these opportunities, many manufacturers 
found it necessary to undertake major 
re-equipment and expansion programs. 
Until the introduction of the program, the 
Canadian automotive industry had been 
geared to produce a wide variety of prod- 
ucts, usually in relatively short runs and 
often at costs which reflected the disadvan- 
tages of small scale output. Plant and 
machinery which were adequate for this 
type of operation could not be utilized 
effectively for mass production of compo- 
nents which must meet critical tolerances. 


Smaller manufacturers in Canada have 
always formed an important part of the 
automotive industry. These firms wished 
to play a role under the Automotive Pro- 
gram, which was designed in several 
specific ways to take their interests into 
account. In addition, the Department of 
Industry introduced the Automotive Adjust- 
ment Assistance Program to ensure that 
these domestic manufacturers would be 
able to obtain adequate financing on 
reasonable terms in order to modernize 
and re-equip their plants. 
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Loan Program P 


Under the Automotive Adjustment Assis- 
tance Program, loans are available to 
automotive parts producers who must 
re-equip or expand their plants but who 
cannot obtain the necessary capital else- 
where on reasonable terms and conditions. 
This program, which is administered by 

an Adjustment Assistance Board with staff 
support from the Department, provides for 
loans to automotive parts manufacturers 
and suppliers of materials, accessories and 
tooling used in the automotive industry. 
The repayment period of a loan made 
under this program is related to the bor- 
rower’s capacity to repay and the circum- 
stances of the loan, and may extend for a 
period of up to 20 years. 


Since the initiation of the program, 41 loans 
valued at $32 million have been made to 
assist Canadian automotive producers to 
expand their operations and make them 
more efficient. The loans have been made 
to a wide variety of parts producers, in- 
cluding small stampers, automotive hard- 
ware manufacturers, electrical component 
producers and makers of a variety of metal 
parts. Some of these components have 
never before been manufactured in Canada. 
More than 3,500 new jobs have been 
created directly as a consequence of this 
loan program. Furthermore, a substantial 
portion cf the additional output made avail- 
able by the Adjustment Assistance loans 

is being exported, thus helping to reduce 
the imbalance in the trade in automotive 
products. 


Tariff Remission Program 


Many Canadian producers of automotive 
parts are purchasing substantial quantities 
of new machinery and equipment to 
re-equip as quickly as possible in order to 
meet model changeover schedules and 
fulfill contract obligations. This urgency 
to re-equip has resulted in large expendi- 
tures on equipment in a relatively short 
period and substantial new business has 
been placed with Canadian machinery 
manufacturers. In some instances, Cana- 
dian manufacturers of production machin- 
ery are unable to meet all of the needs of 
the automotive producers. As a conse- 
quence, parts producers have found it 
necessary to import certain equipment. 


In order to reduce the costs of Canadian 
parts makers, and thus improve their ability 
to compete for North American markets, a 
program has been initiated by the Depart- 
ment to remit duties on imported production 
machinery and equipment which are not 
available from Canadian producers within 
the time needed to meet production 
schedules. 


This program has assisted parts makers 
who produce a wide variety of components 
to improve their ability to compete. Many 
of these parts manufacturers are supplying 
not only the domestic markets but are 
shipping substantial quantities of compo- 
nents to export markets. 
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“Assembly line’’ homes, fabricated indoors, can provide the answer to many of Canada’s building problems. 


‘‘The changes beginning to take place 
point to the eventual development of a 
strong, factory-based industry unaffected 
by weather conditions.” 
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In response to many requests from various 
groups in the construction industry, such 
as manufacturers of building materials, 
architects, engineers and contractors, the 
Department of Industry initiated the 
“BEAM” Program. ‘“‘BEAM" is a program 
for increasing productivity and efficiency 
in the manufacture and use of building 
equipment, accessories and materials. 


The five basic objectives of the program are: 


1. The establishment of a construction 
information system for the collection, 
storage, retrieval and dissemination of 
information for manufacturers and 
users of building equipment, acces- 
sories and materials 


2. The adoption of standard building 
measurements, sometimes called 
modular coordination 


3. The greater industrialization of the 
building process in order to achieve 
greater efficiency through offsite fac- 
tory type operations 


4. The adoption of more uniform building 
regulations throughout Canada and the 
establishment of a means of assessing 
and approving new materials and 
techniques 


5. The establishment of an awards pro- 
gram to foster improved design in new 
materials, methods and techniques. 


The successful implementation of the 
program depends on receiving the full 
support and participation of all levels of 
government and of persons and organiza- 
tions directly concerned with the manu- 
facture and use of building materials and 
equipment. After consultations with repre- 
sentatives of these groups, the conclusion 
was reached that the fastest and most 
realistic way of obtaining industry's ideas, 
support and participation was through the 
establishment of industry advisory com- 
mittees to assist and advise the Depart- 
ment of Industry on the various phases of 
the program. 


Three such committees have been formed 
and are now active. They are: 


e The Industry Advisory Committee on 
Modular Coordination. 


e The Industry Advisory Committee on 
Construction Information Systems. 


e The Industry Advisory Committee on 
Industrialized Building Techniques 
and Systems. 


The membership of these committees 
includes manufacturers, architects, en- 
gineers, teachers, specification writers, 
contractors, labour leaders and representa- 
tives of federal government departments 
and agencies. 


Since the BEAM Program was conceived, 
considerable progress has been made in 
defining the needs of industry, initiating 
action and identifying areas where govern- 
ment and industry can participate to 
increase efficiency in the construction 
industry. 


Construction Information Systems 


An ever increasing amount of information 
is flooding the industry about new tech- 
niques, materials, products, machinery and 
equipment. This information, much of 
which is essential to decision making, is 
not readily available in a sufficiently 
organized manner to permit the industry 

to use it effectively. In fact, a great deal 

of available information on construction 
materials, products, and systems never 
reaches the decision maker. The problem 
is not only one of being informed of the 
many new improvements in products, tech- 
niques and processes, but also of having 

a knowledge of the many products and 
materials being withdrawn from the market. 
Present efforts to catalogue, maintain, and 
subsequently retrieve information of this 
kind are not adequate, with the result that 
productivity and efficiency are suffering 
through lack of up to date knowledge. The 
need for a central information source that 
would provide an efficient service for col- 
lecting, organizing and disseminating in- 
formation related to building is, therefore, 
being given serious study. 


A study has been initiated to determine 

the precise needs and priorities for con- 
struction information in Canada, to identify 
the possible ways in which a comprehen- 
sive and flexible information system could 
be developed and to enable government 
and industry to assess the feasibility of 
establishing such a system. On the recom- 
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mendation of the Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, a firm of business consultants was 
retained in July of 1967 to undertake this 
study, which will be completed early in 
1968. While this study is in progress the 
Committee is considering the development 
of system designs and methods of coding 
and indexing various information materials 
as well as ways and means of organizing, 
financing and managing the information 
system. 


Modular Coordination 


(Standard Unit Building Measurement) 
Modular coordination or dimensional co- 
ordination, are synonymous terms given 
to the process of standardizing the dimen- 
sions of building components so as to 
reduce the variety of sizes in which compo- 
nents are manufactured and thus facilitate 
the assembly on the building site. Dimen- 
sional standardization based upon the 
standard four-inch building module has 
emerged as the most satisfactory co- 
ordinating unit of measurement. 


The great advantage of modular or standard 
sized building components is that it makes 
possible the design of systems of building 
in which all the materials, components, 
products and equipment fit together easily 
and with the minimum of alteration on the 
site. 


With the assistance of the Industry Advisory 
Committee, a program to encourage the 
use of modular coordination has been 
developed and is being implemented. A 
series of six conferences has been held in 
various regions of Canada with the objec- 
tive of emphasizing the cost saving advan- 
tages of standard measurement. A team 

of four experts on various aspects of 
modular coordination was brought to- 
gether and invited to present papers at 
each of the conferences. These experts 
were Mr. Lennart Bergvall, an architect 
from Stockholm, Sweden and Chairman of 
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the International Modular Group; Mr. Colin 
Davidson, architect and consultant on 
industrialized building from London, Eng- 
land; Mr. Philip Dunstone, quantity 
surveyor and computer expert from London, 
England; and Professor Stanley Kent, 
architect, Professor of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Toronto and a leading Canadian 
authority on modular coordination. 


The conferences will be followed by a 
number of clinics on ‘‘modular practice” 
held across Canada with the objective 

of thoroughly familiarizing architects, 
engineers, draftsmen, building supervisors 
and others concerned with the cost savings 
which can result from the use of standard 
sized components. 


In order to provide a further incentive for 
the production and use of modular compo- 
nents, the Department will prepare, publish 
and distribute a directory of modular 
components currently manufactured in 
Canada. 


Industrialized Building Techniques 
and Systems 


The components and materials for building 
have traditionally been brought to the site 
in an unfinished state to be cut, shaped, 
fitted and finished by craftsmen. The 
changes beginning to take place point to 
the eventual development of a strong, 
factory-based industry unaffected by 
weather conditions. More and more com- 
ponents will be delivered to the site in a 
finished or nearly finished condition. This 
development is generally referred to as the 
industrialization of building. Canada’s 
climate is such as to make it one of the 
most logical areas for the adoption of 
industrialized building techniques. In order 
to obtain a first-hand knowledge in this 
field, three technical missions under the 
sponsorship of the Department visited 
European countries which have demon- 
strated leadership in the use of indus- 
trialized building techniques and systems. 
These missions studied industrialized 
building systems based on prefabricated 
concrete, masonry, and steel components. 


In order to achieve an orderly and systema- 
tic development of industrialized building 
techniques within this country, and so that 
all sectors of the industry will be aware 

of its ramifications, it is proposed to con- 
vene a National Conference having as its 
theme ‘‘A Systems Approach to Con- 
struction”. 


This conference, which should lay the 
foundation for greater industrialization in 
the building process in Canada, will be 
followed by seminars and lectures for 
representatives of all sectors of the 
industry throughout Canada. Leading 
authorities in the field of industrialized 
building will participate in these meetings. 


Building Codes and Standards 


Uniformity in building codes and the 
development of adequate standards would 
improve the efficiency and productivity of 
the construction materials industry by 
facilitating the introduction of new mate- 
rials and systems and by making the 
erection of new buildings more efficient 
and less costly. 


The multiplicity of unco-ordinated codes in 
municipalities across the country creates 
confusion and extremely difficult and un- 
economic conditions for manufacturers 
seeking to introduce new materials or 
systems which are not clearly covered by 
the existing codes or standards. They must 
acquaint themselves with the varying 
requirements of local codes and diversify 
their operations and products to meet the 
many variables within these codes or else 
they must restrict their operations to 
selected regional markets. Such a condition 
is a restraint on economic growth, adds to 
costs, and narrows the market for Canadian 
building products and materials. 


The adoption of industrialized building 
techniques would be greatly facilitated by 
the introduction of uniform building regu- 
lations, the development of performance 
standards, and the establishment of a 
means of assessing new building materials, 
systems and techniques. 


- In view of the important influence of codes 


and standards on productivity and effi- 
ciency, steps are being taken to establish 
a committee to guide a study in this field. 
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The continued existence of a viable shipbuilding industry in Canada is of primary concern to the Department. 


"|. indications of a trend to increased 
specialization within the industry and 
some regrouping of facilities to meet 
increased competition.”’ 
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Activity in the Canadian shipbuilding 
industry continued at a high level. In 
addition, increased construction of small 
craft and pleasure boats has reflected grow- 
ing domestic and export demands. 


Commercial shipbuilding has been char- 
acterized by a high volume of steel fishing 
trawler construction and bulk carriers of 
the largest size capable of operating in the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. In the construction 
of steel fishing trawlers, Canadian ship- 
yards have developed a marked competence 
in building large and sophisticated vessels 
capable of satisfying the growing demand 
for off-shore fishing. 


Shipbuilding production has continued to 
be supported by the Department’s subsidy 
program for commercial vessels. During 
1967 the rate of subsidy applicable to 
fishing trawlers was reduced from 50 per 
cent to 35 per cent. This revised rate more 
accurately reflects the differential between 
Canadian and foreign costs. Although the 
demand for ships has continued at a high 
level, the effect of the subsidy program has 
been such that no major ship for Canadian 
registry has been built outside Canada 
during the past year. 


Changes in legislation were introduced 
during 1967 to reflect previously announced 
modifications in shipbuilding assistance 
arrangements, including the transfer of 
responsibility for shipbuilding matters 
from the Canadian Maritime Commission 
to the Department of Industry. These 
changes included the repeal of the Cana- 
dian Vessel Construction Assistance Act 
and amendments to the Income Tax Act 

to accommodate accelerated depreciation, 
reserve for quadrennial surveys and related 
matters. 


During the past year there have been 
indications of a trend to increased speciali- 
zation within the industry and of some 
regrouping of facilities to meet increased 
competition. With the support of other 
programs of the Department, including the 
Defence Development Sharing Program, 
the development and production of marine 
components has been expanded and a 
corresponding increase in exports achieved. 
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Industry advisory committees are bringing together industry and government specialists in many fields. 


"|. the response from the industrial 


community has been most encouraging.” 
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An essential element in the formulation of 
programs to improve performance in any 

of the industry sectors is the development 
of close working relationships between the 
representatives of that industry and the 
relevant line branch of the Department. It 

is only in this way that all the information 
required can be gathered and analyzed and 
the feasibility of proposals can be evaluated 
in a practical manner. 


From its inception, the Department and its 
individual branches have attempted to 
establish these relationships and the 
response from the industrial community has 
been most encouraging. The following 
examples highlight this development: 


Detailed studies of world requirements for 
aerospace products, technological trends 
and the potential for growth of the Canadian 
industry are continuing in close co-opera- 
tion with the Canadian aerospace industry. 
A committee composed of representatives 
of the Canadian appliance industry and 
departmental officers has been meeting 
regularly to develop a joint approach to the 
ways in which this industry can improve 
its position. It is noteworthy that the indus- 
try presented its ‘‘Leadership Award” to 
the Department for initiating and managing 
a Design Awards Program. 


The Canadian textile industry has been 
experiencing keen competition from pro- 
ducers in other countries, both in the 
domestic market and in the export markets. 
In order to obtain more comprehensive 
information about the nature of the 
competition which the Canadian industry 
faces, a detailed study of its competitive 
advantages and disadvantages has been 
undertaken by the Department. The Cana- 
dian textile industry has formed an Ad- 
visory Committee which is working closely 
with the Department in the development of 
this study. In addition, the Textile Advisory 
Committee is proving to be most valuable 
as a means for determining the particular 
needs of the industry and for obtaining its 
reactions and advice on proposed depart- 
mental policies and programs. 


The Department is also working closely 
with the Canadian chemicals industry in 
undertaking a detailed economic study of 
this industry. The study is designed to iden- 
tify the problems and opportunities of each 
of the sectors of the chemicals industry. 
Groups comprising representatives from 
the industry and the Department have been 
formed and they are now actively engaged 
in collecting and analyzing information on 
a wide variety of products, processes and 
conditions within the industry. 


In order to improve the technology in the 
Canadian food manufacturing and process- 
ing industry, a joint Canadian Food 
Technologists / Department of Industry 
Committee has been formed to determine 
the needs of industry for trained food 
technologists and the plans of Canadian 
universities to train such personnel. 


The Canadian Continuous Steel Casting 
Group, which is composed of Canadian 
steel companies which have continuous 
steel casting facilities or plan to acquire 
them, has been formed in order to work 
with the Department for the purpose of 
improving the productivity and efficiency 
of the member companies. Departmental 
representatives meet with this Group ona 
regular basis to discuss common problems 
and to exchange technical information with 
a view to increasing the level of technology 
within the industry. 


Another example of useful co-operation 
between the Department and Canadian 
industry is in the area of the increased 
utilization of our timber resources, par- 
ticularly poplar, a plentiful hardwood with 
good potential for profitable exploitation. 
Following studies made in co-operation 
with Canadian users of other hardwoods, 
the Department co-sponsored seminars on 
the utilization of poplar in Vancouver, 
Kelowna and Edmonton, with more planned 
in other centres across Canada. The in- 
creased awareness of the potential of 
poplar resulting from the seminars has 
already had concrete results. Many firms 
have announced intentions to increase the 
utilization of poplar in their operations. 
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Technical Missions 


The Department has continued its program 
of sponsoring technical missions composed 
of representatives of individual Canadian 
industries. The purpose of these missions 
is to bring to the attention of the Canadian 
industry the latest technical advances being 
made abroad in order that these may be 
assessed for possible adoption in Canada. 


After a mission has returned to Canada, a 
report is prepared and a series of seminars 
is usually organized in order that those who 
participated in the mission can inform 
others in the industry of what they saw 

and of the potential for these new tech- 
niques in Canada. 
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In addition to the three technical missions 
related to the BEAM Program which are 
covered elsewhere in this Review, the 
Department organized two other technical 
missions during the year. In April 1967 senior 
executives of the Canadian powder metal- 
lurgy industry participated in a technical 
mission to England, France, Sweden and 
Italy. In September 1967 representatives 
of Canada’s magnesium manufacturing 
industry visited seven plants in the State 
of Michigan. 
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C-5A Lockheed transport aircraft component is fed into autoclave bonding unit. 


Industry Modernization for Defence 
Exports 


** _.the Canadian defence industry must 
keep pace with advances in manufacturing 
technology dictated by the requirements 
of modern military equipment.” 
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The Industry Modernization for Defence 
Exports Program was established in 1963 
to support the defence production sharing 
arrangements between Canada and her 
NATO allies and also to assist in maintain- 
ing an adequate defence production base 
for Canadian requirements. In order to 
compete for and participate in the produc- 
tion programs of other NATO countries, 
the Canadian defence industry must keep 
pace with advances in manufacturing tech- 
nology dictated by the requirements of 
modern military equipment. In April 1967, 
the program was transferred from the De- 
partment of Defence Production to the 
Department of Industry. 


The program is designed to encourage and 
assist Canadian companies to acquire 
modern machine tools and other manufac- 
turing capital equipment necessary to meet 
exacting military standards and interna- 
tional competitive production prices. 
Under the program, assistance may also be 
given to industry in carrying out initial 
pre-production engineering and tooling of 
new products designed in Canada for inter- 
national markets. Costs of selected new 
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machinery acquisitions and pre-production 
programs are shared by the Department 
and the Canadian companies concerned. 

A total of some 115 projects are currently 
being supported and involved expenditures 
by the Department in 1967 of about $12 
million in grants and a similar amount in 
repayable loans. 


Projects are selected for assistance on the 
basis that the machinery acquired will 
make a significant contribution to increased 
productivity. This generally means that the 
machinery is the most advanced of its type, 
such as numerically controlled metal 
working equipment. In many respects, 
defence manufacturing has dictated the 
development of advanced high production 
machines and the incentive to Canadian 
industry to introduce such equipment im- 
parted by this program is giving impetus to 
successful applications in the civil sector. 


The Department’s programs are playing an important part in the upgrading of Canadian manufacturing facilities. 


“As a result of a high level of employ- 
ment and continuing wage and salary 
increases, consumers provided the 
strongest domestic stimulus to goods 
production in 1967.” 
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In 1967, activity in the Canadian manufac- 
turing industry changed little from the level 
reached in the second half of the previous 
year. 


After the rapid expansion of output in 1965 
and the early part of 1966, production and 
shipments levelled out in the latter half of 
1966. This slowdown in the rate of growth 
continued into 1967. Even with a modest 
improvement in the rate of manufacturing 
production during the third quarter, total 
manufacturing output in the first nine 
months of 1967 was only one per cent 
higher in volume terms than in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. This 
was in contrast with the 7/2 per cent 
increase in volume of manufacturing 
production for 1966. As a consequence of 
this slowdown in the rate of advance there 
was in total no pressure on production 
facilities and little evidence of any material 
and manpower bottlenecks, which were 
very prevalent in 1965 and in the earlier 
months of 1966. 


Performance Figures 


Output in the non-durable goods industries, 
being closely associated with the growth 

in population and in personal income, 
showed the best performance. On the other 
hand, in contrast to the previous year, many 
durable goods industries showed little 

gain in output in 1967 while others experi- 
enced cutbacks in production. For example, 
on the basis of nine months’ statistics, 
output in the primary ironsand steel industry 
was six per cent below that of the corre- 
sponding period of 1966. Motor vehicle 
production was 2.7 per cent greater, where- 
as in 1965 and 1966 this industry had 
shown production advances of 13.6 and 
8.6 per cent in the first nine months. 


During the third quarter, production ina 
number of durable goods industries 
strengthened somewhat and these gains 
tended to offset earlier declines so that 
durable goods production in total for the 
first nine months was approximately the 
same as in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 
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With the levelling off in overall manufac- 
turing activity, the employment situation 
in Canadian secondary industry was not 
as buoyant as in 1966. In the first half of 
the year the seasonal increase in employ- 
ment was well below that of previous years. 
Consequently, on average for the first nine 
months of 1967, the number of persons 
employed in manufacturing was only one 
per cent greater, whereas in the previous 
year manufacturing employment rose on 
average over five per cent. 


The slowdown in manufacturing expansion 
in 1967 reflected the fall-off in the rate of 
growth of aggregate demand for manu- 
factured products. At home, capital spend- 
ing by business on new machinery and 
equipment, which had been a major element 
of expansion from 1964 to 1966, tended to 
level out on the high plateau reached at 

the end of the previous year. Activity in the 
construction industry remained below the 
record levels attained in 1966 despite a 
pick-up in housing starts. As a result, 
business spending on fixed capital in the 
first nine months was practically un- 
changed from the first three quarters of 
1966. This slowdown in capital investment 
had an adverse effect on output ina 
number of important durable products 
industries, especially the iron and steel 
and the non-metallic products industries. 


Inventories Adjusted 


Also during the first half of 1967, a sharp 
reduction in the rate of business inventory 
accumulation, resulting from moderating 
demand and rising inventory-sales ratios, 
had a significant influence on the rate of 
manufacturing output. In 1966 non-farm 
business inventories had increased by $832 
million. By mid-1967 the annual rate of 
accumulation had dropped to $132 million. 
This adjustment in inventory position, 
which took place at all levels of trade as 
well as in the producing sector, had a direct 
bearing on the rate of output throughout 
secondary industry. By the third quarter, 
the trend of a diminishing rate of accumu- 
lation gave way to a substantially higher 
rate of inventory buildup. In part, however, 
this increase in accumulation was related 
to automobiles, possibly in anticipation of 
strikes in the United States and the resul- 
tant shutdowns in Canada. 


As a result of a high level of employment 
and continuing wage and salaries increases, 
consumers provided the strongest domestic 
stimulus to goods production in 1967. In 
the first nine months, personal expenditure 
on goods was nine per cent greater than in 
the corresponding period of 1966. This 
rate of increase was as great as that of the 
previous year. However, about one quarter 
of this increase in consumer spending was 
accounted for by higher prices. Personal 
spending on non-durable goods on a nine- 
month year-to-year comparison rose almost 
10 per cent in value terms. As in 1966, 
durable goods spending did not keep pace 
with that on non-durables, increasing only 
5.8 per cent. This rate of increase was, 
however, stronger than that of 1966 as a 
result of a 4Y2 per cent increase in expendi- 
ture on automobiles, compared with no 
change in such purchasing in the previous 
year. On the other hand, the rate of increase 
in expenditure on household durables was 
down from that of 1966. In part the decline 
in housing completions tended to have a 
depressing effect upon the sales of furni- 
ture, electrical goods and various types of 
household furnishings. 


Exports Increase 


On the external side, despite slower rates 
of growth in a number of Canada’s external 
market areas, the exports of Canadian 
manufactured goods in total showed a gain 
as great as in the previous year. Export 
shipments of Canadian manufactured 
products, i.e. fabricated materials and end 
products, were about 20 per cent greater in 
the first nine months of 1967 compared 
with the corresponding period of 1966, 
with end products exports being up 54 per 
cent. To a considerable extent, however, 
this large advance in manufactured exports 
was the result of increasing implementation 
of the Canada-United States Automotive 
Agreement. With the increasing specializa- 
tion in Canadian and United States plants, 
further significant increases in both exports 
and imports of automotive products took 
place between the two countries in 1967. 
In the first nine months the exports of 
Canadian automotive products amounted 
to over $1,200 million, almost twice the 


value of such exports in the corresponding 
period of 1966. Although the greater ship- 
ments of automotive products were the 
dominating feature of Canada’s export of 
manufactured goods, other categories of 
finished product exports also continued to 
increase. In particular the exports of aircraft 
and aircraft parts showed a significant rise, 
while electronic equipment and most types 
of industrial machinery continued to build 
up on the export gains achieved in the 
previous year. 


In contrast to the buoyancy of end products 
shipments, the exports of fabricated ma- 
terials in the first nine months of 1967 were 
only three per cent greater than in the 
corresponding period of 1966 with lower 
exports of newsprint and primary iron and 
steel and only minor increases in such 
commodities as fertilizers, chemical prod- 
ucts and various non-ferrous metals. 


Imports of manufactured goods also con- 
tinued to increase in 1967 at about the 
same rate as in the previous year. In the 
first eight months, imports of fabricated 
materials and inedible end products were 
20 per cent greater than in the comparable 
period of 1966. While the rate of growth in 
fabricated material imports slackened, the 
inflow of finished products continued to 
strengthen. Even though capital spending 
on new machinery and equipment tapered 
off, imports of industrial machinery con- 
tinued to increase and amounted to $1.1 
billion for the first eight months. The rate 
of increase in such imports during this 
period was, however, only about one third 
of that of the previous year. On the other 
hand, the relative increases in imports of 
personal and household goods such as 
television and radio sets, furniture, clothing 
and house furnishings were greater than in 
the corresponding period of 1966. As 
mentioned above, the further rationalization 
of Canadian-United States automobile 
production also resulted in greater automo- 
tive imports. However, on the basis of 
eight months’ figures, a further improve- 
ment took place in Canada’s trade deficit in 
this particular commodity area, since 
Canadian exports of automobiles and parts 
rose at a faster rate than imports. 
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Levels Maintained 

While, in total, Canadian manufacturing 
industries continued at a reasonably high 
level of activity in 1967, less buoyant over- 
all demand, rising cost pressures and 
various international competitive factors 
intensified the difficulties which a number 
of Canada’s major manufacturing industries 
began to encounter toward the end of 1966. 
Excess capacity on a world-wide basis 
appeared in the iron and steel industry and 
this, combined with a slackening in the 
domestic demand for certain types of steel, 
created problems for some Canadian pro- 
ducers. In total, Canadian output of primary 
iron and steel was six per cent lower during 
the first three quarters of 1967 than a year 
earlier, while the imports of several im- 
portant types of steel products increased. 


The growth in the output of low-wage 
countries resulted in more intense price 
competition in a number of sectors of the 
clothing and textile industries. At the same 
time the development of excess world 
capacity for the production of certain man- 
made fibres and yarns led to greater world 
price competition and a reduction in 
Canada’s export markets for these products. 
In the pulp and paper field also, the open- 
ing of new plants for pulp and paper pro- 
duction in North America tended toward 
the creation of excess capacity. Output 
changed little for the industry as a whole, 
but operating rates as a percentage of 
capacity dropped substantially for pulp 
and newsprint. 


As far as prices and costs were concerned, 
a paradoxical situation existed in manufac- 
turing in 1967 where prices and costs con- 
tinued to advance while the rate of increase 
in overall demand slackened off. Wages 
and salaries in particular continued to 
accelerate. Average hourly earnings in the 
first nine months were about seven per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period of 
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1966. These increases in wages were not 
accompanied by corresponding advances 
in productivity, so that labour costs per unit 
of output rose substantially. From a com- 
petition standpoint this discrepancy in the 
rate of growth in costs and output is suffi- 
ciently important to note, despite the fact 
that productivity increases are primarily 
long-run in character. Based on nine 
months’ figures, productivity increased only 
marginally from the corresponding period 
of 1966. The slow productivity advance in 
the first half of 1967 resulted in part from 
the strains and pressures that the boom 
conditions of 1965 and 1966 created with- 
in Canada manufacturing. Furthermore, 

in the first part of 1967, Canadian industry 
in general had not adjusted to the changing 
demand situation and to altered production 
schedules. 


Pressures Felt 


With productivity lagging, further pressure 
was put on profit margins in Canadian 
manufacturing in 1967. Although the prices 
of industrial materials declined, this was 
not sufficient to offset the increase in labour 
and other costs. As a result, despite an up- 
ward trend in industry selling prices, the 
level of profits in Canadian manufacturinig 
declined. 


The advance in industry selling prices at an 
annual rate of about three per cent during 
the first nine months of 1967 was slightly 
greater than the increase in the correspond- 
ing period of 1966. Price increases were 
widespread throughout manufacturing, 
even occurring in some industries which 
experienced a fall-off in production. While 
there were small price declines in some 
commodity areas such as meat and fish 
products, leather products and textiles, 
they did little to offset the increases which 
pervaded most industries. 


ORGANIZATION 


During the past year the Department established its own financial, personnel and other 
administrative services, which heretofore had been provided by the Department of Defence 
Production. The accelerating activities related to existing programs, combined with 

the introduction of the Machinery Program and the General Adjustment Assistance Program, 
made it necessary for the Department to establish its own support services. 


Five branches were established: Information and Promotion; Program Analysis and 
Administration; Personnel; Financial Services; and Professional and Technical Services. 

Many of the personnel required to staff these branches were transferred from those 

branches in the Department of Defence Production which had previously been providing these 
services to the Department of Industry. 
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DIRECTORY OF PERSONNEL 
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DEPUTY MINISTER’S OFFICE 
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Head, Financial & Administrative Services ......... 0. cee cece cette etree A. R. Bailey 
Executive Assistant to the Deputy Minister ............ 2. eee eee cree eter cece G. A. Berger 
PROGRAM ADVISORY GROUP 
lndustnialuReseanchiAdviSehuscire eel sce teieleetnst ele ciel ah -t cts ake res ep aries J EeOnn 
Deputy Industrial Research Adviser .......-. eee cece eee eee eect teen eens R.K. Brown 
Deputy Industrial Research Adviser ........-5. 2-22. r eee ee eee eeeer rcs teces H. C. Douglas 
Efevoratolanitony Vehicle Am ood oe an Ge age som eee Seer ciglatinda ob Cdeadraco Gaga gion. A.S. Abell 
Industral Policy Advisets oo.2c.+6 mene caso he ee em enc ocean Bele ate eae H. H. Wright 
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DeputysDesigny AGVISCh, os. cdeui oun sm apaeee © Seis state eo alone ees re eee eee J.H. Swann 
AREA DEVELOPMENT 
COMIMISSIOMEN (ee ee etree ete ne Brats terrorised) hat NER Renta pode aa nice en ster an onc fet ade far ecenalan as W. J. Lavigne 
Deputy Gommissioner . 2222 25645) See aha k «2s 2 com leet eae alte since es AO meets J. A. Teeter 
INDUSTRY BRANCHES 
Director, Aerospace: Branch talib rcGetle~ oo as nS een ae aeinwtenel ee tae antes G. T. Rayner 
Director, Apparel & Textiles Branch ......... 26. cece teen eee eect eee e eens A.M. Guerin 
Acting Director, Chemicals Branch .......... 2... e cece cece cere cree eee eeees J. J. Tennier 
Acting Director, Electrical & Electronics Branchiic.c sete take ste creere etait estes tenet E.A. McIntyre 
Director, Food’) Products. Branch %.525...¢-0c00 ccs ou tem ne tele ec ine ite gy kicletams A. H. Mathieu 
Director Machinery Branch eo te cee coe sols anos u o eie te ete ein are ease oe oe a J. J. McKennirey 
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Director, Professional & Technical Services: 2 ..00. 20... oes venice nem cie e alee s V. J. Walton 
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STATEMENTS OF EXPENDITURES AND REVENUE 


The Comptroller's Branch of the Department of Defence Production provided a complete 
accounting service for the Department of Industry, and from the accounting records has 
prepared Statements of Expenditures and of Revenue with respect to the year ended March 


31, 1967, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES 


Vote 1 — Departmental Administration 


SAlahiessincluding-Gasuals: and OVertime™.... 4.244.056 oa qe hy te sae «oes 
LAE PA CUA HOD rte a OS Ste ote Ay chvehtoe wists hak ets be ream ee «> bs doe 
PRofressionalmanG: Special OChVICESes a leink no edocs cece reece ee 
MGANVOULLT I Clser ater ete nitnage) cay cee Seb ett ce aed aie ae) ) doen spose vaksradate! efeieianarkee 4 Sik 
POU UM exes Sani GallaGe o-.) daiqs ssh ete a a ah oisias ous ama DOM eee elds 
RO SLAGC MEPEN Ar TIE. Ficus a tckcctacrere , Sree ee cP ie SRR AERY Cesare abe Mecivaren Mireur Male 
MNRInRECAIT Che EAN IC) AVENE INS bok cos Shs Fe) aya ek ey Bae a yan) delete ons oo dd Sole 
FUNC ALOMS MEE PORN Meee sect a ext tue is) choc remakes one re we orecaters wees atikatetoiny Ae f siatons 
AGVEItISING ED ISDlaVS7 ClGe ve. tas Hate .ckh ie soled athe scans vebeite eM e ee oe aos 
OiIGEEStAtLOMeLYial Gls EC UNPIN elites. cutee tress so an susie losis ci siteveke crete tee ae « 
Daehn aaines SOU EIOS Fie ya )\Meae Sats Deicke vey cgmie w wih acces AER SY Bs Bele 
STATICS Ment Peete ee eo clere cde ait, ea Ske eahevaliste ns baste hid SP emt aeeAe 8 iene eter oie wise 


Vote 5 — To sustain Technological Capability in Canadian Industry ........ 
Vote 10 — Program for Advancement of Industrial Technology ............ 
Vote L35 — Loans to assist Manufacturers of Automotive Products in Canada 


Statutory — Minister of Industry 
SOT? eA 8 SRR SR eine One dr ar Oo ae ae ee ae a ae Aa Pee 


ATCA eGVELODIME ts Lal USie-va acta bein sisted, Oe isiamee le aie re ok <0) ha cdee Tote Heeaoskap ce ms 
Ota XDE NGI LURESS mcrae a ae ye ieee cvoerecanarciete: « Ever oretoront a Se aU: oops iolle t ke SY tig elacla. Bin 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE 


Interest received on Loans to assist Manufacturers of Automotive Products .. 
moncends som.oales — tags, labels, 6tG. 22 5..b Soin d «dc Gees sle eee manne ee 
Me mncsrOl prion Vears, EXDenGItUle ce .tras ck ab aee eee eaten ees os ais om ciasas Bek 
Miscellaneous — Royalties re"Otter Aircraft, 2 2.03.52 2. faeces cewies woe eon es 


$ 4,829,006 
16,010 
273,045 
358,568 
8,016 
6,282 
1135301 
107,962 
301,201 
201,503 
350 
40,230 
51,359 


$ 6,306,833 


$22,626,181 
$ 4,596,100 


$12,839,494 
$ 15,000 
2,000 
Shot S17 000 
$ 1,151,759 
$47,537,367 
$ 284,669 
4,464 
3,795 
56,155 
$ 349,083 
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BOARDS & ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
National Design Council 
Adjustment Assistance Board 
Machinery & Equipment Advisory Board 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH ADVISER 
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INDUSTRIAL POLICY ADVISER 
H. H. Wright 


ASSISTANT DEPUTY MINISTER 
D. B. Mundy 
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Director — G. T. Rayner 
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BRANCH 


Acting Director — E. A. Mcintyre 


ORGANIZATION CHART 


MINISTER 
Hon. C. M. Drury 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
T. Porteous 


DEPUTY MINISTER 
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EXECUTIVE HEAD 
FINANCIAL & ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT SERuiere 


G. A. Berger A. R. Bailey 


PERSONNEL BRANCH FINANCIAL SERVICES 


ECONOMIC ADVISER 


A. S. Abell Director — H. R. Kotlarsky BRANCH 


PROFESSIONAL & TECHNICAL 
SERVICES BRANCH 


Director — V. J. Walton 


DESIGN ADVISER INFORMATION & PROMOTION 
E. P. Weiss BRANCH 


PROGRAM ANALYSIS & ADMINISTRATION 
BRANCH 


ASSISTANT DEPUTY MINISTER 
B. G. Barrow 


AREA DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
Commissioner — W. J. Lavigne 


CHEMICALS BRANCH 
Acting Director — J. J. Tennier 


APPAREL & TEXTILES BRANCH 
Director — A. M. Guerin 


MARINE & RAIL BRANCH 
Director — J. C. Rutledge 


MATERIALS BRANCH 
Director — R. D. Hindson 


WOOD PRODUCTS BRANCH 
Director — K. O. Roos 


MACHINERY BRANCH 
Director — J. J. McKennirey 


MECHANICAL TRANSPORT BRANCH 
Acting Director — C. D. Arthur 


FOOD PRODUCTS BRANCH 


Director — A. H. Mathieu 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


APRIL 1, 1967 — MARCH 31, 1968 


OFFICE OF 


MINISTER OF INDUSTRY 


CABINET DU 


MINISTRE DE LINDOUSTRIE 


CANADA 


Ottawa, January 31, 1969 


Hiceexcellvency, (the Richt Honourable Roland, Michener, ¢.C.., 
Governor-General of Canada. 


© 


May ait. please your Excell ency: 


have’ the honour ito: submit’ ‘to your 
Excellency thesreport. ofp Mthe- Department of Industry, 
Covering. tie wpertod April 1° 1967 to March 31, 106d. 
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SOUS-MINISTRE 
BE 
LINDUSTRIE 


DEPUTY MINISTER 
OF 
INDUSTRY 


Ottawa, January 31, 1969 


The Honourable Jean-Luc Pepin, 
Mina ster of. Industry, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear. Sis: 


Lhe; year 1968 was an important one for the 
Department of Industry. New programs were formulated 
and samplemented and a review of existing activities 
brought about. a number of Significant revisions, The 
purpose. of all these program activities was to help 
improve, the productivity. and competitive position o1 
Canada's manufacturing industries, 


Although the following pages constitute a 
feporuem che Nepartment’s activities in the period 
Prom Apral 1. 1907 to March!) 31," 19685 “they refer were 
appropriate, to more recent developments, 


On uy P23” 9664 thet Prime Minister announced 
the intention of the government. to merge’ the Department 
of Industry and the Department of Trade and Commerce in a 
new combined Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 
The merger became ‘effective’ on’ March !3),,.1969, when 
Royal Assent was given to the Government Organization 
Aet, 969", 
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The level of activity in Canadian industry continued 
to expand during 1968. Output of manufactured goods advanced 
by some four per cent and a broader ranse of fully manufactured 
products was sold abroad, contributing substantially to Canada's 
favourable export performance. 

It is not yet possible to assess the results of the 
Kennedy Round since most of the tariff reductions in Canada and 
other countries are being implemented over a five-year period. 
The results so far have been encouraging and it appears that 
Canadian manufacturers are exploiting the new opportunities 
opening to them in foreign markets. The changes in the Canadian 
tariff have for the most part not had any significant adverse 
impact on Canadian industry. 

Two new programs implemented by the Department during 
1968 were directly related to the Kennedy Round. The Machinery 
Program which came into effect on January 1, permits the 
remission of duty on imports of machinery not available in 
Canada and has eee sted many Canadian manufacturers to improve 
their competitive position in the new world trading environment. 
Despite the large volume of applications and their complexity, 
the program has been working to the satisfaction of both the 
users and the manufacturers of machinery. There has been no 
recourse to the appeal provision incorporated in the program 


during its first year of operation. 
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The General Adjustment Assistance Prozram is another 
measure which was introduced following the completion of the 
Kennedy Round. The Board administering the program was set up 
in May. Practically all the inquiries and applications received 
have related to new export opportunities, rather than to the 
adverse effect of the reductions in the Canadian tariff. 

Much of the growth in output and exports during 1968 
is attributable to a high level of activity in the automotive 
industry. Under the stimulus of the Automotive Program, the 
industry reached a new milestone in its history. For the first 
time, more than one million vehicles were manufactured in 
Canada, while automotive exports exceeded $2 billion. As 
provided in the Canada-United States Automotive Agreement, its 
results over the first three years were reviewed by the two 
governments. Both sides agreed that considerable progress has 
been made towards the objectives of the Agreement, and indicated 
an interest in exploring ways of broadening the Agreement to 
their mutual benefit. Discussions to this end will be continued. 

The impressive performance in the automotive industry 
also reflected the results of the financing available under the 
Automotive Adjustment Assistance Program. This program was 
scheduled to terminate during 1968, but as the process of 
adjustment in the automotive industry has not as yet been 


completed, it “has been extended ‘to June 30, 1970. 
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A new program, known as the Pharmaceutical Industry 
Development Assistance (PIDA) was introduced during 1968. Its 
objective is to enable drug manufacturers to reorganize their 
operations and to improve the competitive supply of prescription 
drugs. 

While the formulation and implementation of new 
programs has been a significant aspect of the Department's 
activities during 1968, mech effort has also been devoted to 
the administration of on-going programs. 

The Department continued to devote special attention 
to the role of science, technology and design in the attainment 
of its objectives of raising the level of productivity and 
improving the competitive position of Canadian industry. 

During the first year of the Industrial Research and Development 
Incentives Act, which came into effect in March 1967, more than 


100 grants valued in excess of $2 million were authorized. 


Throughout the year, the Department also continued to provide 
financial assistance to industry for specific research and 
development projects under the Defence Development Sharing 


Program and the Program for the Advancement of Industrial 


, A EN Rs 


Technology. 


| 


Significant progress was made in the development of 
the program for increased productivity and efficiency in the 
manufacture and use of building equipment, accessories and 


materials (BEAM). Highlight of this activity was the National 
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Conference on '"'A Systems Approach to Building', sponsored by 
the Department. 

The Department of Industry interprets its general 
mandate to include bringing to bear sound analysis and informed 
judgments about the needs and interests of Canadian secondary 
industry in the formulation and operation of policies and 
programs which are the responsibility of other Government depart- 
ments and agencies or in which responsibility is shared with 
them. In this regard, during the past year the Department con- 
tinued to make important contributions in such new Government 
activities as studies of commercial satellite development, the 
retrieval and dissemination of scientific information, as well 
as the formulation of a proposal for the establishment of a 
Standards Council of Canada. 

Mention should also be made of the Department's 
continuing interest and attention to the more traditional policy 
areas including taxation, trade and tariffs, anti-dumping legis- 
lation, restrictive trade practices, manpower planning, trans- 
portation, energy and the financing of Canadian industry. 

The Department of Industry in fulfilment of the mandate 
given to it by Parliament has instituted a comprehensive array 
of programs and services to assist in the efficient development 
of Canadian secondary industry. During the period under review, 


it continued to improve and develop its assistance and services. 
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GENERAL ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The General Adjustment Assistance Program is designed 
to provide a practical and flexible means of assisting manufac- 
turers in Canada to adapt profitably to changes in the world 
trading environment brought about by the Kennedy Round. Its 
main aim is to help manufacturers to take advantage of export 
opportunities arising from the Kennedy Round. It was also 
created to help manufacturers to improve their competitive posi- 
tion in cases where they may have been seriously injured or 
could be threatened with serious injury as a result of Kennedy 
Round reductions in the Canadian var vrs 

It was'conSidered ‘that’ in ‘this new environment industry 
should have an incentive to derive as much benefit as possible 
frem widening markets and increasing scope for greater special- 
ization and longer production runs; and that assistance should 
be rayraaslapile: toefirms! adversely atfected to help ‘them adapt to 
more competitive conditions. 

Three forms of assistance are available under this 
program: 

L.omEhe-priticipal'itform is“Government insurance against 
the risk of loss on loans made by private lenders. 

These loans are to be used to finance viable 

restructuring projects undertaken by manufacturers 

who have export opportunities as a result of the 

Kennedy Round Agreements or who have been seriously 

injured or are threatened with serious injury as a 


result of increases in imports attributable to 
tariff cuts made by Canada under these Agreements. 
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Assistance will. be provided. only if. the required 
financing for restructuring proposals is not — 
available on reasonable terms and conditions 
without insurance, 


2. Direct Government loans may be made in special 
circumstances to manufacturers with sound 
restructuring projects but who are unable to 
obtain an insured loan, and who have been 
seriously injured or are threatened with serious 
injury.as.a resudt of the, Kennedy Round. 


It is expected that few firms will experience 

these conditions and that limited use will be 

made. of this feature of the Program. 

3. Grants may be made to manufacturers who have 

applied for assistance and require the services 

of. qualified consultants to deyelop effective 

adjustment proposals. The costs of the con- 

sulting assistance must be a significant burden 

on the resources of ‘the applicants and up to 

SO percent of the total costs of approved 

consultants' studies may be paid by the Govern- 

ment. 
Administration 

The Program is administered by a General Adjustment 
Assistance Board on which both private industry and Government 
are represented. The Chairman of the Board and two other 
members are drawn from private industry while the other members 
represent each of the Departments of Industry, Finance, Trade 
and Commerce, and Manpower and Immigration. The Board uses the 
staff and facilities of the Departments of Industry and of 


Trade and Commerce. A Program Office co-ordinates activities 


under the Program and serves as a Secretariat to the Board. 
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Officers of the Department of Industry with special- 
ized knowledge of the various sectors of manufacturing industry 
will, if requested, advise and assist manufacturers in the 
formulation of specific adjustment proposals and in the prepara- 
tion of applications for assistance under the Program. Where 
export considerations are involved, officers of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce are available for advice and assistance. 

In addition, the federal Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, in co-operation with provincial authorities, will 
arrange for the retraining of workers when necessary or will 
explore opportunities for other employment, temporary or 
permanent, as -required. 

Parliament provided authority to the Board, for’ the 
implementation of the insurance of loans by private lenders 
in the Supplementary Estimates for 1967/68. The Main 
Estimates approved by Parliament for 1968/69 included appro- 
priations to enable the Board to authorize loans and consulting 
aSsastance grants. | 

In May 19085 °H.A. Hampson, President of Capital 
Management Limited, was appointed Chairman of the Board. Mr. 
Hampson has had extensive experience in industry, finance and 
Sovernment. Paul A> OQuimet, Q@.C., Legal Adviser of the Tron 
Ore Company of Canada, and D.N. Kendall, President of Kenting 
Limited, have accepted appointments. In accordance with the 


Board's recommendation and request, Mr. Kendall agreed to act 
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as Vice-Chairman. Both Mr. Ouimet and Mr. Kendall bring to 
the operations of the Program a broad knowledge in financing 
activities and of .industry. 

By December 1968, 45 applications were being pro- 
cessed. It is estimated that in 1969 the Board will authorize 
insurance for loans totalling about $20 million and consulting 
assistance to cost approximately $1 million. Direct loans may 


amount to $4 million. 
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MACHINERY PROGRAM 


A major element in the Department's efforts to pro- 
mote the efficient expansion of Canadian secondary industry 
is the Machinery Program, which came into effect January 1, 
1968.° This Program-has two purposes: the ‘first is ‘to en- 
courage improved efficiency by enabling Canadian industry to 
acquire capital equipment at the lowest possible cost. The 
second purpose is to enable the Canadian machinery industry 
to derive maximum incentive and encouragement from the tariff 
which applies to the products it manufactures. Its basic 
elemen tsiane: 

li orStatuitory wates rof; duty of 1S:'per cent Most 
Favoured Nation and 23 per cent British Pre- 
ferentialpundema«sungle: tarzff item (42700-1)5 
covering the bulk of machinery imported by 
Canadian manufacturing and service industries. 

2. Provision for remission of duty by the Governor- 
in-Council on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Industry when such machinery is not available 
from production in Canada and the remission is 
im thie) pub liqciusinter esa. 

Thes mat ev;ofer Stipe rpicemtuM eN. pnovidesi ae reasonable 
measure of tariff protection for the industry, having regard 
toimachinery, tariff, rates ofsiother industrialsm countries follow- 
ing the Kennedy Round. 

The new statutory tariff rate now applies to imports 
as soon as Canadian manufacturers are in a position to supply 


them, whereas under previous tariff provisions, a Canadian-made 


machine was not entitled to "made in Canada" status and the 
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related level of protection until such machines accounted for 
10 per cent of domestic consumption in their class. This is 
of particular importance to Canadian producers of custom 
engineered machines. Previously, the usefulness of the "made 
in Canada" provision for custom-made products was limited 
because of the difficulty of demonstrating that domestic firms 
supplied 10 per cent of Canadian consumption. 

During the first twelve months of the Program's 
operation, 19,432 applications for remission of duty were 
received. The procedures for dealing with these applications 
enabled most importers to obtain notices of remission before 
actual importations took place, and uncertainty as to the 
application of duty was minimized throughout this period. 

There have been no formal appeals in respect of the disposition 
of these applications. Based on this experience, the Machinery 
Program's practical approach to determining availability of 
machinery from domestic production appears to have been broadly 
satisfactory both to Canadian machinery builders and to users. 

Imports under the program were approximately 
5755 million €or the first year. Total remission of duty 
under the program in 1968 amounted to approximately 
$60 million. 

Administration of the Machinery Program involves 
continuous discussions with machinery manufacturers regarding 


their capacity to meet machinery users' requirements. As a 
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result, the industry is able to identify new opportunities for 
product development. Each year, a complete review of the 
results of the Machinery Program will be published which will 
provide industry with valuable information on the Canadian 
market. This information will assist the industry in its 
development and, in particular, in identifying areas for greater 


specialization and for increased exports. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


During the period under review, the Department conti- 
nued to devote special attention to the role of science and 
technology in the attainment of its objectives of raising the 
level of productivity and improving the competitive position of 
Canadian manufacturing industry. Programs to encourage and 
assist scientific research and development and the use of modern 
technology in Canadian industry constituted a major activity of 
the Department. 

Industrial Research and Development Incentives Act 

On March 10, 1967, the Industrial Research and 
Develonment Incentives Act came into force. “This Act provides 
general incentives to industry for the expansion of scientific 
research and development in Canada. It replaces the special 
Pucentive Tor scientific research introduced in 1962 under 
Section 72A of the Income Tax Act which expired in 1966. 

~The new Act is administered by the Department of 
Industry and incorporates several features designed to make 
the incentive more widely available and more effective than 
the previous tax incentive. 

Under the Industrial Research and Development Incen- 
tives Act, Canadian corporations are entitled to apply to the 
Department for a cash grant or for a credit against their 
federal income tax liabilities amounting to 25 per cent of: 

- all their capital expenditures (for the acquisi- 
tion of new property other than land) for 


scientific research and development in Canada; 
and 
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Pr mLne inc ledse af tncigucurrent, expenditures, in 

Canada for scientific research and development 

over the average of such expenditures in the 

preceding; five, years,. 

iio Quadity,- for a,grang, expenditures must, be: for 
scientific. research, and. development, carried on, by..a corporation 
for the purpose of strengthening or extending its business 
operations in Canada. Corporations must therefore undertake 
to.exploit the, results, of their,.research and development. work 
in Canada unless, in accord with sound business judgment, it 
would be uneconomic to do so. Furthermore, corporations must 
normally be.free.to market products resulting from their 
research and development to all countries of the world. 

Grants made under the Act are not subject to federal 
income tax and are in addition to the normal 100 per cent 
deduction of all expenditures for scientific research under 
enesincome Tax,Act...Jo.a,corporation inythe.50;per.cent,tax 
Drackot nthe netecost. ot giJo new. capital tacalities ton research 
and.devyelopment and,for,adjnanereases in current expenditures 
on Tresearcmy and development. 1s, effectively, reduced,to g5.cents 
on. the. dollar, 

Assot Marchi 31,.7968. ,400; erants totadding $2,317 ,350 
Dave been, authorized... Reflecting more, recent;operations, 783 
applications for grants representing $180 million in eligible 
research and development expenditures by industry, and $45 
million.in.potential. grants,.had.been,received.as.of, December 
5i— 1968) and, grants totalling $13,662,581 in respect of 363 


applications had been paid. 
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Industrial Research Institutes 

In January 1967, a program was introduced by the 
Department to assist Canadian universities in establishing and 
administering industrial research institutes. The basic aim 
of this program is to establish a framework within which uni- 
Versitics can Undertake contract research on behalf of 
industry, drawing on the staff and facilities of the university. 
During 1968, grants totalling about $475,000 were approved for 
the formation of institutes at the University of Windsor, 
McMaster University, University of Waterloo and Nova Scotia 
feennacal College. 

To qualify for assistance under the program, an in- 
dustrial research institute must be wholly owned by a Canadian 
Maaversity,. “(he contribution of, the Department 1s in the) form 
Ofea-atant to cover the’ cost of administering the institute 
derane=cthe=rrrtial—years-or-eperatron. i ndustrrar—cus tomers 
are expected to bear all direct cests of research conducted 
Dyvar istitute in’ their behait, 

The Department has maintained close contact with 
the tour institutes which have been established. Contract 
research is now underway at a modest level and there are 
gratifying indications of’ growth as the services of the 
institutes become better known and better understood. 

Discussions are continuing with a number of other 


Canadian universities which are considering the establishment 
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of industrial research institutes. It is expected that these 
discussions will lead to the establishment of similar insti- 
tutes, thus providing an even broader contribution of scien- 
tific services available to those firms which cannot afford 
to maintain and staff their own research facilities. 
Assistance for Specific Projects 

Throughout the year the Department continued to 
provide financial assistance. to industry for specific research 
and cevelopment, projects under the Defence Dévelopment Sharing 
Program (see page 20) and the Program for the Advancement of 
Industrial Technology. The objective of these, programs,is to 
encourage and assist Canadian industry to engage in scientific 
research and development by sharing with industrial firms the 
cost of specific research and development projects proposed 
and undertaken by them. 
Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology 

The Program for the Advancement of Industrial Tech- 
nology was established .by the Department,in. 1965, and,is,the 
civil.counterpart,of the Defence Industry ,Productivity,Program. 
This Program seeks to promote the growth and productivity of 
efficient and competitive manufacturing and processing indus- 
tries in Canada by the application of science and technology 
to the development of new or improved products and processes 


for commercial markets at home and abroad. 
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Under the program, the Department provides financial 
assistance to industrial firms for specific development 
projects proposed and undertaken by them which, if successful, 
DErer "good prospects ‘for commercial ‘explortation. © Priority 
is given to the development of products and processes which 
increase productivity or otherwise contribute directly to 
economic growth. Wherever possible, advantage is taken of 
Canada's natural resources, skills and environment to establish 
a unique capability or technical leadership. 

Projects which have been supported under the program 
include the development of water bomber aircraft, satellite 
communications equipment, electromagnetic prospecting equip- 
ment, flight safety devices, advanced machinery and machine 
tools, techniques~for the *transportatton®6fesolids bytpaipetane, 
wood harvesting equipment, data display devices and air pollu- 
cron Wont toring “instruments . 

Sixty-one new development projects, estimated to 
cost in total about $12 million, were approved in 1968, bring- 
ing the total number of projects supported under the program 
since its inception to 161, valued at $45 million. Twenty-one 
projects have been successfully completed and the results put 
1irtoy commercial-use.+ BeneHits intternsiofpisales mesuihting 
trom these’ tompleted? projects ovemthei first. fivenyeans are 
estimated at $92 million. Over one-half °f the sales are expected 
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Industrial Standards 


In recognition of the importance to the well-being 
of the country of sound engineering in commodity standards, 
the Department participated with other government departments 
and the Canadian Standards Association in the development of 
proposals to establish a new organization for standardization 
in Canada. Such a body would embrace all Canadian interests - 
Government, industry and consumer - and would make full use 
of existing standards-setting and enforcement agencies. It is 
proposed that the new organization should consist of a council 
to be known as The Standards Council of Canada, a supporting 
secretariat, and accredited standards formulating, testing and 
enforcement agencies. 

The proposed Council would be responsible for over- 
all policy and co-ordination of standardization activities in 
Canada at the national level and for Canadian participation in 
international standardization activities. It would provide 
for organizations concerned with voluntary standardization to 
co-operate in recognizing, establishing and improving standards 
in Canada with the object of fostering and promoting a dynamic 
voluntary standardization activitv in Canada as a means of 
advancing the national economy; benefiting public safety, 
health and welfare; facilitating domestic and international 


trade and furthering international co-operation in standards. 
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The proposal was considered at a Federal-Provincial 
Conference convened at Ottawa in February 1968. It was the 
consensus of the conference that a Standards Council of Canada 
should be established to promote and co-ordinate standardiza- 
tion activities in Canada and Canadian participation in 
international standardization activities. The Department is 
currently consulting with standards organizations, with in- 
dustry, and with trade and consumer associations to obtain 
their comments and advice on this proposal preparatory to the 
dvererog Of legislation’ to ¢stablish ar’Standards Gouncil of 


Canada. 


Seventitic and Technical Studies 

A number of scientific and technical studies were 
undertaken during the year, both to support departmental 
activities and to provide advice and assistance to other agen- 
tes On Sscientitic and technical matters ‘atfecting Canadian 
industry. 

The Department continued to play a’ major role in the 
Study Of Scientific and Technical Information in Canada, spon- 
sored by the Science Secretariat, and in the Study of Transporta- 
tion Research, sponsored by the Science Council of Canada. The 
Department also provided advice to the Science Council of 
Canada on the Formulation of a Science Policy for Canada and 
on its Study of Aeronautical Research and Development in 


Canada, 
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Following its earlier studies of industrial resources 
in the field of satellite communications, the Department 
actively participated in the task force established by the 
Government to develop plans for establishing a Canadian Do- 
mestic Satellite Communications System. Contracts were let 
by the Department to two Canadian companies for studies 
respecting the design, development and supply of a Domestic 


Satellite Communications System. 
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DEFENCE INDUSTRY PRODUCTIVITY PROGRAM 


The Defence Industry Productivitv Program combines 
the former Industry Modernization for Defence Exports Program 
and the Defence Development Sharing Program. 

The Program is designed to enhance the technological 
competence of the Canadian defence industry in its export 
activities by providing financial assistance to industrial 
firms for selected projects. Assistance may cover the 
development of products for both military and para-military 
export purposes; the acquisition of modern machine tools and 
other advanced manufacturing equipment to meet exacting 
military standards; and assistance with pre-production expenses 
to establish manufacturing sources in Canada for military or 
para-military export markets. 

In,order, ie. compete for, and participate in, the 
development and production programs of other NATO countries, 
Canadian defence industry must keep pace with product development 
and advances in manufacturing technology dictated by the 
requirements of modern military equipment. 

Frojects initiated under this program have played 
a major role in helping industry to develop its skills ona 
specialized basis in fields of technology which have defence 
and often civil applications and which Canada is favourably 
Situated to exploit. Costs of these projects are shared by 


the Department and the Canadian firm concerned and, in some 
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instances, by the governments of other NATO countries. 

Among the projects that have received assistance are 
communications and aircraft navigation systems, fas turbine 
engines for aircraft, flight safety and simulation equipment, 
ano intormation display Facilities. Exports of the products 
of these developments continue to increase, including 
Significant orders for such diverse applications as commercial 
airlines, public communication networks and television 
distribution systems. 

Manufacturing equipment projects are selected for 
assistance on the basis that the machinery acquired will make 
a Significant contribution to increased productivity. Generally 
this means that the machinery is the most advanced of its 
type, such as numerically-controlled metal working equipment. 
In many respects, defence manufacturing has dictated the 
development of advanced high production machines and the 
incentive to Canadian industry to introduce such equipment 
proviced by this’ program is giving “impetus to successful 
applications in the civil Sector. 

The Department is currently spendinz about £32 
Wilijon annvally wider “Chis presram to ‘supporl lye projects. 

Since the start of this program (i.e. thé previous 
individual programs making up the new combined program) 165 
projects involving an expenditure of $148 million have been 


supported. Of the projects supported, some 120 have been 
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completed and government contributions have amounted to $99 
million. The value of sales to date resulting from these 


projects is $995 million. 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


In 1967-68 the program of the National Design Council 
and the Department of Industry was directed to achieving three 
Neid voars. “cle promotion of tie results oO. Specriic projects 
initiated in connection with Canada's centennial celebrations 
aid "EXO. 07; tue Lurcther deveropment oO: tire continuing 
activities of the Design Canada Program; and consideration of 
areas of Canadian industry and the economy to which new projects 


could be most profitably idirected. 


Canada Design '67 

This program brought forward several hundred well- 
designed products and new design concepts suitable for building 
environments and for sale as giftware in support of Canada's 
POUrisitrade. ihese acems) received extensive promotion -1n 
Canada. through exhibits, catalogues and other media and, in 
ene latter par& of the year, special enpnasis was placed on 
bie export Promocion .O1 these items through ithe trade promo= 


CMOnAU CC UINPELeS= OL tne, Depantment. OL, lrade and Commerce: 


Canadian Design at Expo. 1.67 

A catalogue containing information on product designs 
eveated specitically for Expo. '67 was published and distributed 
to Canadian manufacturers as well as to domestic and foreign 
buyers to encourage their production and sale on the commercial 


market. 
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In September 1967 Canada hosted the Fifth General 
Assembly and Congress of the International Council of Societies 
of “Industrial Destgn. ‘This’ event was held in Ottawa and 
Montreal and was attended by 625 representatives from 32 
countries. The proceedings of the Congress were published 
for distribution to the design professions and design 
institutions to assist the development of design Capability 
and the improved application of design in industry and commerce. 
Design Canada Centre Program 

This program is designed to promote well-designed 
Canadian products and good design practice; to disseminate 
design information and to provide an advisory service. This 
program’ is offered “at two permanent centres at Toronto and 
Montreal and elements of the Design Canada Centre Program 
are extended to other selected locations in Canada and abroad. 

The: 1968 attendance in Toronto exceeded 100,000 
and Montreal, which was opened in September 1967, attracted 
more’ thane74;000 visitors. ®°In Candda} displays} conferences 
and other design promotional activities were carried out 
in Winnipeg, Vancouver, Calgary, Quebec City and Ottawa. 
The most notable of these was a major exhibition held 
at*‘the’YorkdaléShopping’ Centre: in Terontos’ The exhibit 
was mounted in close co-operation with the Yorkdale 


Merchants Association and clearly demonstrated that design 
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promotion at the retail level is an effective means of 
creating a greater awareness of design on the part of 
merchandisers and the general public. 

Internationally, Canadian designs were shown at 
the Fourteenth Triennale di Milano in the summer of 1968. 
Canada's participation in this world showcase of design was 
highly commended by visitors to the show and by the 
international press. 

With the co-operation of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, a Design for Export program has been launched. 
The initial phase of this program will consist of displays 
at a number of important comniercial centres in the United 
States. 

Design Canada Service 

This activity makes available to industry, comnicrce, 
the professions, students, educational institutes and the 
general public, information and advice on a broad range of 
design subjects. It includes a reference service of books, 
periodicals and technical papers on design subjects; a 
product index containing illustrated specifications on 
products of Canadian manufacture selected as being of good 
design by independent committees; a record of designers documenting 
information on available Canadian designers and design services, 
andan audio/visual service which makes available on a loan 
or purchase basis films and filmstrips on design and related 


subjects. 
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Several elements of this Service were expanded in 
the past year - notably the Product index. The constructive 
comments of the product evaluation committees have been 
added as a service to manufacturers submitting products to 
the index. The purpose of these comments is to guide de- 
Signers and manufacturers in the improvement of the design 
of their products and the response to this service has been 
encouraging. 

The results of a Seminar on Design Protection were 
published to advise designers and manufacturers on the avail- 
able means of protecting their designs. 

An audio/visual filmstrip titled Vesign in the 
City illustrates the role of industrial design in urban 
development and deals with the design case history of the 
Montreal Metro. The purpose of this filmstrip 1s to en- 
courage government authorities to make greater use of good 


design, practace, an the. creation, of public. environments.. 


Design Canada Scholarships and Grants 
In 1967-68 nine scholarships totalling $24,500, 


and 10 grants totalling $40,575, were awarded to encourage 
advanced training and research in the field of industrial 
design and to support the promotion of industrial design 
im Canada.ourlion aissast designers and manufacturers in their 
design development activities, the results of the research 


projects will be published. 
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Design Canada Better Products for Modern Living 


This program was initiated in 1966-67 to encourage 
design innovation and improvement of products required to 
outfit major construction developments planned in Canada 
over the next decade. These include public buildings, 
schools, hospitals, dwellings, parks and recreational areas 
and transportation and communication facilities. 

A broad survey was completed and projects have’ 
been initiated dealing with the office and home environments. 
Dieeresuits of these projyeces will be published periodically 
io Advise designers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
ethers with interests in these subjects, of current trends 
mice siurra ve COolstucred in the desion of products for 


these environments. 


Design in Government 

The two main areas of governmental design respon- 
Sibility and influence relate to environments and procurement. 
In varying degrees, all three levels of government are respon- 
Sole or, <and ant iuence, the design, ofeya wide. range, of 
environments, | in additaon topbuildanes and other structures 
for their. Own, Use, governments. are. responsible fora great 
Vithety, O14 1acidnties which service the meéeds of the nation 


and its communities. 
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The relocation of the Department of Industry in new 
quarters afforded an excellent opportunity to demonstrate the 
cost and other benefits of good design practice in terms of 
space planning ‘and ’*the’selection of furniture, furnishings 
and equipment. Results of this demonstration have been ack- 
nowledged by both the public and private sectors as a signi- 
ficant contribution towards the development of advanced 
designs in office planning, furniture, furnishings and equip- 
Menes= “lenin tis ™~experrvence imto account, the rederal’Govern- 
ment has embarked on a major program to improve the design 
standards of public environments as a means of improving 


operational efficiency and achieving maximum cost benefits. 


Survey of Design in Canada 


Im order to identity the areas where deszen 1mprove- 
ment could have the greatest impact on industrial and economic 
growth, a comprehensive study and analysis has been initiated 
to determine the quantity and quality of design activity in 
areas Of Industrial and economic importance, The results of 
the survey will be used as a basis for determining the desir- 
ability of new projects and will also be published to assist 
designers, manufacturers, distributors and educators to iden- 


tify opportunities for design development. 
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’ AREA DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


One of the federal organizations responsible for 
assisting regional economic development - particularly indus- 
trial development - is the Area Development Agency established 
under the provisions of the Department of Industry Act in 1963, 
This Agency carries out the task, under the authority of the 
Area Development Incentives Act of 1965, of improving employment 
opportunities in certain areas of the country which, in recent 
years, have experienced severe problems of unemployment, under- 
employment or declining employment opportunities. 

Since its inception, the Agency has undertaken an 
annual review of the program, using progressively improved 
criteria, as applied against Canada Manpower Centre areas 
and adjacent Census Divisions, to determine those areas of 
the country most requiring assistance. Following major 
changes in criteria in July 1967, the removal of the Owen 
Sound, Collingwood and Midland CMC areas in October 1967 
from the list of: designated areas, and the addition of the 
Levis, Quebec, CMC area in September 1968, there remained 
designated a total of 94 areas. These areas are distributed 
imvadd WO0lprovinces <ands comtaiimrsomel iiss perm cent of, ithe: na- 
tional labour force. 

Firms establishing new manufacturing or processing 


facilities or carrying out significant expansions to existing 
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facilities in designated areas are eligible to receive 
benefits in the form of non-refundable, non-taxable cash 
grants and accelerated capital cost allowances on the assets 
eligible for cash grants. The amount of the grant is based 
Hogue o- ly onper ‘cent, of ther first) $250,000 capital cost. of 
new machinery, equipment and buildings, plus 25 per cent of 
the next $750,000 of such costs, plus 20 per cent of such 
Goste thereafter. The iaximum grant foray new-ractiirty—or 
for any expansion of an existing facility is $5 million. The 
grants may be» taken at the option of the firm in the Torm of 
a credit against future income tax liabilities. The three- 
year income tax exemption formerly available under Section 
ie or the Income Tax Act as an optional benefit lapsed on 
March 31. 21907", 

Duwting 1968... applications for incentives for 
ingustrviatolocat lon were received at wzn.,accelerated .rate., 
New or expanding facilities were proposed for all but three 
of.the designated areas and were representative of all 20 
Staudaradnindusttrial.Glassifications. Of the more, than 1,300 
applications,£or assistance; which have beensreceivedsesince 
the inception of the program, almost 1,000 have been approved 
Om.were. under actave consideration,.,[hese active applications 
were expected to result in new capital investment exceeding $2.1 
Dillion and Ehe creation lof 60,000. new direct, enployment,oppor- 


tunitaes,.. tiLsis,normal,to expect that at least_an equal number of 
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Indisectsjobsswill beréreatéed intthé@service seerorsy"AThée 
estimated combined value of benefits for federal income tax 
exemptions and capital grants totals over $427 million. This 
Walle. 1S based upon the stated intentions of the applicants. 


These figures broken down by regions are as follows: 


New Capital Direct 
Investment Job 
PIO FECES (millions) Opportunities 

Atlantic Provinces 299 $ 1 1849 20,930 
Quebec 249 5P4 14-9054 
Ontario 209 404 1 P9603 
Prairie Provinces 1657 291 55098 
British Columbia 67 81 22 
987 eae? 60,606 


Of the active applications, approximately 200 have 
chosen the tax exemption benefit and 780 have applied for the 
Capital prants. New facilities have accounted £org570,.0f the 
applications, while just over 400 have been proposals for 
expansions of existing operations, 

The following table gives a breakdown by Standard 
inucisteidl WClassatications Of thenactivec applications. as ior 
December 31, 1968. The Food and Beverage Industry has 
generated the greatest number of applications and should 
provide. 16 per cent of the new job. opportunities, . the Pulp 
and Paper. Industny will) generate the largest investment in 
fixed assets and about 10 per cent of the mew direct jobs 


should be created in this category. 
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Manufacturing Investment in Direct.Job 
Industries PLOjJECES 7 Fixed ASSets Opportunities 

Food, Beverages 

& Tobacco RE bier Lay 002.000 10). 92.5 
Rubber Goods 8 6,547,000 50d 
Leather Goods iL 2,02 8.. 000 528 
Textiles 4l PecmuOin el) O 54.295 
Knitting Mills 

& Clothing Feb 6,474,000 fied Salis 
Food Products Beil 77,343,000 6,047 
Furniture 26 Porto. UO 1,481 
Pulp « Paper es 797, 767°, 000 65415 
Printing & Publishing ZT OF LU4 5 000 685 
Primary Metal Aes 1635564, 000 891 
Metal Fabricating ipa) 24,079,000 ape diss, 
Machinery 38) S05 254, 000 2 OL8 
Transportation i 84,099,000 Shey Whe 
Electrical Products 31 60,334,000 race 
Non-Metallic Minerals 58 106,604,000 oT one 
Petroleums & Chemicals 70 SUS, 22, 000 TOS 
Miscellaneous Manu- 

facturing 61 1951203, 000 2,461 
Totals 987 oo, Loo, 7 ae, OU 60,606 


in- addition to the responsibilities for promoting 
and administering the incentives program, the Agency has under- 


taken a series of activities designed to assist community 
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leaders and provincial officials in their industrial develop- 
ment endeavours. During the year an Industrial Development 
Training Course was prepared by the Canadian Association for 
Adult» Education in’ co-operation with a curriculum committee, 
drawn from universities across Canada and acting on behalf 
of the Area Development Agency. The course contains eight 
subject units describing the main processes of” industrial 
development and is being prepared with visual aids and 
PMSeructors"“purdes* Tor“ presentation across Canada.-*It"is 
entendéd* that coursesSrwili°be held*in designated*areas *sosthat 
voluntary committees and part-time industrial development 
Officers witl peVatriordéed an-opportunity to*gain°a Detter ap 
preciation of the processes and methodology in conducting 
their own industrial development programs. 

In conjunction with the preparation of this course 
the National Film Board produced for the Agency a film 
to be used for training purposes which points up the inter- 
relationship of the many factors involved in regional economic 
development!’ The*fiin> “They sre’ Putting *Us Off "the Map,’ out- 
lines the situation in one small declining town which typifies 
the socio-economic problems.found in many areas. The film 
will be used both as a stimulator of community action and as 
an introdvect ion “torthe ‘training Pcour se’; 

Bn a Shuirther “effort sto Wogradé the *éfficrency of 


developmental activities in Canada, the Agency convened a 
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conference of people involved in industrial development at 
all levels of government and in the private sector with a 
view to examining the feasibility of establishing a Canadian 
Industrial Development Association. The conference agreed 
that there was merit.in forming such an association: for,the 
purposes of developing training programs and establishing a 
co-ordinating function. A Board of Directors was elected and 
has been charged with drafting a constitution and preparing 
terms of reference for the operations and programs of an 
associationsarl& isgexpected that -the ;first annual .meeting 
of athe association,will +be~held,in~1969. 

The sAgency jalsos,proceeded ywith;Lts+various..research 
and istudy epreiects.to,evaluate the results of its programs, 
to identify new manufacturing opportunities in designated 
areas and to augment the knowledge pertaining to regional 
industrial location. 

The Atlantic Provinces Impact Studies, being under- 
taken by ,.universittes,in,the Atlantic region; ,toeassess.the 
impact of the incentives program in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, were continued and will be reported on in 
1969. 

Queen's University completed a report on the impact 
of the Area Development Agency programs in the Southern 
Georgian Bay region. An Industrial Development Assessment 


Study of the Moncton area is being published. 
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Several new studies were sponsored by the Agency 
in co-operation with provincial governments to determine the 
feasibility of specific industrial sprojects..,, Published reports 
include the study on the manufacture of leather moccasins in 
Ontario and a Wood Components Study and a Decorative Laminates 
Study in New Brunswick. 

The Agency also conmissioned .a Study of Industrial 
Sites Inventory in Corner Brook, Newfoundland. 

The Department continued,to place considerable _em- 
phasis on research and analysis in the designated areas of 
the Atlantic, Provinces, .with a view ta.acquiring a broader 
knowledge of the relative capability to attract manufacturing 
Poctletles ToOstoat.Tegion , 

In ~the governments ,eorgani zation announced in July, 
1968, the .Area ,Dewelopment Agency was transferred from the 
Department of Industry to the Department of Forestry and Rural 
Development... The programs .of the Agency have become part of 
the new Department of Regional Economic Expansion established 
by, the ‘Government ,Organi zation Act, 1969, which came into 


CrteCe. March aleelooU. 
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Se RAGE 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY PROGRAM 


Substantial progress continues to be nade toward 
the attainment of the objectives of the Canada-United States 
Automotive Products Agreement. These include the full benefits 
of large-scale production, fair and equitable participation in 
the combined market of the two countries and the development 
of conditions in which the most economic pattern of investments, 
production and trade will obtain. 

The automotive industry has grown faster than any 
other manufacturing sector, and has become the leading contributor 
to the growth of Canadian exports. In 1967, production of 
passenger vehicles increased to a level approximately 29 per 
cent higher than that of 1964, the year immediately preceding 
the implementation of the Program, and commercial vehicles 
by aporoximately S5 per cent. Total vehicle production in 
1967 was 143 per cent of the 1964 level. (This trend accelerated 
mi 19065, with production of Cars risine® to 161 per cen and 
commercial vehicles to 250 per cent of 1964 production 
achievements. Shipments of domestic auto parts have also 
expanded from $628 million in 1964 to approximately $1,000 
million in 1968. 

The most notable achievements under the Program have 
taken place in the field of trade. In 1964, Canada exported 
vehicles valued at $82 million; by 1967 exports of motor 
vehicles from Canada had reached a value of $1,205 million, 


an anerease of 1,570 per cent in just three vears. Auto parts 
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exports also show rapid expansion, from a total of $105 million 
in 1964 to $542 million in 1967. Available fivures tor 1968 
indicate the total automotive exports during the year to all 
countries to be $2,650 million. Canadian vehicle assemblers 
and parts manufacturers are therefore gainin7 substantially 
from expansion of trade. 

The trade imbalance with the United States in automotive 
products, which had been growing rapidly in previous years, 
was reduced for the first time in 1966 by more than $200 million. 
It was further reduced in 1967 by $90 million and by $80 million 
in 1968. 

Average levels of employment in the automotive 
industries have also risen during the life of the program, 
from a monthly average of 69,000 in 1964 to 84,500 in 1968. 
This volume of additional employment represents a pavroll 
increase of more than $90 million per year. 
Investment 

The automotive industry has in recent years announced 
the establishment in Canada of 95 new plants and the expansion 
of 169 existing ones. In many cases, the expansion of existing 
facilities has involved eet complete re-equipment with the 
most modern types of machinery. Durin:, the period 1964 to 
1967, average annual investment was $174 million, which was 
355 per cent higher than during the years 1960 to 1963. Annual 


investment per worker increased from $1,000 in the vears 
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immediately prior to the Program, to $2,700 in the period 
1964 to 1967. The latter level of new investment is only 
slightly lower than that prevailing in the United States. 
Despite this notable increase in annual investment in Canada, 
total capital employed, per worker, in the industry is still 
well below that employed in the automotive industry in the 
United States. 

At the end of 1967, production began at a completely 
new automated car plant near St. Thomas, Ontario. This plant 
will soon be converted to the production of "sub-compact" 
cars for both the United States and Canada. 

A new phase of investment began in 1968 with 
preliminary work on two major engine plants for Canada. 
Rationalization 

An appreciable amount of rationalization of production 
has taken place, both in the assembly of vehicles and the 
manufacture of parts. . Although total production, of motor cars 
has increased considerably, the number of car makes, body 
styles and models assembled in Canada has declined significantly. 
It is estimated that more than 230 models and styles were 
produced in 1965, compared with about 160 models and styles 
in 1967. This number was reduced further in 1968. 

Many parts plants, as well as assembly facilities, 
have rationalized their output and are now realizing the 


benefits of specialized production. In order to make the 
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changeover from producing a great variety of parts, usually 
in short runs, plants have had to reorganize their facilities 
and install modern equipment. 

Although notable progress has been achieved by the 
industry in modernizing and reorganizing its facilities during 
the life of the program, additional progress must be realized 
in modernizing Canadian plants and other facilities in order 
to improve the ability of the industry to compete effectively 
in international markets. 

Productivity 

Traditionally, productivity in the Canadian automotive 
industries has been well below that in the United States. The 
trend to a greater variety of models and styles intensified 
this problem for Canadian producers. Despite substantial 
growth in the size of the Canadian market for motor vehicles, 
the potential gains in productivity which might have resulted 
from larger scale output were being offset by an ever increasing 
choice of models. The Automotive Program has not only 
resulted in greater volume of output in Canada, but has also 
made possible greater specialization. The results are already 
noticeable in terms of increased productivity. 

The volume of output per man-hour in vehicle assembly 
in Canada increased by more than 1l per cent in 1966 and 1967, 
compared with an annual average of six per cent over the period 


1961-65. Figures for 1968 point to a further gain in productivity 
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in Canada. In terms of numbers of units produced per employee, 
the Canadian industry reached 84 per cent of the United States 
figure in 1967. This is a comparison of two averages; the most 
modern Canadian plants achieve efficiencies equal to the best 
in the United States. The Canadian average performance cannot 
fully match the United States levels for some time to come 
because of the survival of older and smaller plants that 

cannot be completely converted to large-scale, long-run production. 
Although productivity has shown appreciable gains, it is still 
well below ievels prevailing in the United States. Thus, while 
the achievements to date have been impressive, it will be 
necessary for the industry to continue to make major new 
investments in order to take full advantage of the new 
opportunities to produce for the much larger market now 
available to it. 

The improvement in the productivity of the Canadian 
industry has resulted in a narrowing of the differential in 
automobile wholesale prices for F.0.B. factory between Canada 
and the United States from eight per cent to 10 per cent in 
1964 to three to five per cent in 1969. The Automotive Program 
is expected to continue to contribute to productivity gains 
and we should see a progressive narrowing of the remaining 
differential in prices of automobiles between Canada and the 


United States. 
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ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE - AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


The Automotive Program has created new opportunities 
for Canadian motor vehicle and parts manufacturers to expand 
their production, rationalize their output and to realize the 
economies of longer production runs. In order, however, to 
take advantage of these opportunities, many manufacturers 
found it necessary to undertake major re-equipment and 
expansion programs. Until the introduction of the program, 
the Canadian automotive industry had been geared to produce 
a wide variety of products, usually in relatively short runs 
and often at costs which reflected the disadvantages of small- 
scale output. Plant and machinery which were adequate to meet 
this type of demand could not be utilized effectively for 
mass production of components which had to meet critical 
tolerances. 

Smaller manufacturers in Canada have always formed 
an important part of the automotive industry. These firms 
wished to play a role under the Automotive Program, which was 
designed specifically to take their interests into account. 

As a supplementary measure the Department of Industry 
introduced the Automotive Adjustment Assistance Program to 
ensure that these domestic manufacturers would be able to 
obtain adequate financing on reasonable terms in order to 


modernize and re-equip their plants. 
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Loan Program 


Under the Automotive Adjustment Assistance Program, 
loans are available to automotive parts producers who must 
re-equip or expand their plants but who cannot obtain the 
neeessary capital elsewhere on reasonable terms and conditions. 
This program, which is administered by an Adjustment Assistance 
Board, with staff support from the Department, provides for 
loans to automotive parts manufacturers and suppliers of 
materials, accessories and tooling used in the automotive 
industrv. The repayment period of a loan made under this 
program is related to the borrower's capacity to repay and 
the circumstances of the loan, and may extend for a period 
on up tbo 20 years’. 

From the initiation of the program, in August 1965 
to December 31, 1968,70 loans totalling $56 million have been 
authorized to assist Canadian automotive producers to expand 
their operations and make them more efficient. The loans have 
been made to a wide varietv of parts producers, including small 
stampers, automotive hardware manufacturers, electrical component 
proaucers and makers of a variety of metal parts. Some of these 
components have never before been manufactured in Canada. More 
than 3,500 new jobs have been created as a direct consequence 
of this loan program. Furthermore, a substantial portion of 
the additional output made possible by Adjustment Assistance 
loans is being exported, thus helping to reduce the imbalance 


in the trade in automotive products. 
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Tariff Remission Program 


Many Canadian producers of automotive parts must 
purchase substantial quantities of new machinery and equipment 
to re-equip as quickly as possible to meet model changeover 
schedules and fulfill contract obligations. This urgency to 
re-equip has resulted in large expenditures on equipment ina 
relatively short period of time and substantial new business 
has been placed with Canadian machinery manufacturers. In 
some instances, Canadian manufacturers of production machinery 
are unable to meet all of the needs of the automotive producers. 
As a consequence, parts producers have found it necessary to 
increase imports of certain equipment. 

In order to reduce the costs of Canadian parts makers, 
and thus improve their ability to compete for North American 
markets, a program was initiated by the Department to remit 
duties on imported production machinery and equipment which 
are not available from Canadian producers within the time 
needed to meet production schedules. 

This program has assisted parts makers who produce 
a wide variety of components to improve their ability to 
compete. Many of these parts manufacturers are supplying not 
only the domestic markets but are shipping substantial 


quantities of components to export markets. 
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BEAM PROGRAM 


Sinee the inauguration of the BEAM Program in 1967, 
progress has been made in defining the needs of the construction 
industry, identifying areas for joint government-industry co- 
operation and initiating action on the various aspects of the 
program, 

Construction Information Systems 

The first phase of the study to determine the 
feasibility of establishing a comprehensive information system 
for the construction industry was completed under the guidance 
of the Industry Advisory Committee. 

An outside consulting firm was retained to undertake 
a survey "tc establish the need and requirements of a system 
for the collection, storage, retrieval and dissemination of 
information for manufacturers and users of building equipment, 
accessories and materials". This survey was carried out with 
the active participation of officers of the Materials Branch. 
The final report was submitted to the Department and distributed 
to the members of the Industry Advisory Committee for study and 
for recommendations. 

Other studies were also undertaken to consider the 
possible system designs, methods of coding and indexing as 
well as various possible means of organizing, financing and 


managing an information system. 
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Modular Coordination’ 


The adoption of modular coordination as a dimensional 
tool to increase productivity and efficiency in the manufacture 
and use of building materials, has made significant progress. 
With the assistance of the Industry Advisory Committee three 
major activities were undertaken. 

A series of six regional conferences on Modular Co- 
ordination was held in Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Vancouver and Montreal. These conferences received strong 
support and were attended by some 1,000 senior representatives 
of the architectural, engineering and teaching professions, 
manufacturing and contracting industries, and representatives 
from all levels of government. The proceedings of these 
conferences are being published. 

As a follow-up to these meetings, a series of clinics 
to instruct the design professions, contractors, manufacturers, 
etc., on the arnlication of modular practice has been organized. 
As of December 31, 1968, some 70 clinics had been held in all 
parts of Canada. Fourteen architects have acted as 
instructors for these clinics. In many instances these are 
held in co-operation with provincial associations of architects 
or other interested groups of professionals and manufacturers. 

A directory of modular building materials and components 


now manufactured in Canada is being compiled for publication. 
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Industrialized Building 


The Industry Advisory Committee on industrialized 
building techniques and systems met frequently to define short- 
term and long-term objectives in this area. 

A glossary of definitions relating to industrialized 
building was prepared by the Materials Branch and accepted by 
the committee as a basis for common understanding of the 
various terms used in industrialized building. 

The Advisory Committee concluded that an orderly and 
efficient industrialization of the building process could not 
take place without first considering the development of an 
overall systems approach to building and it recommended, that 
a National Conference on "A Systems Approach to Building" be 
held. The Department agreed to sponsor such a conference which 
took place in Ottawa. The conference was co-sponsored by the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, the Association of 
Consulting Engineers of Canada and the Canadian Construction 
Association and was attended by some 400 leaders of the construc- 
tion andustry.”~ Experts” from*Canada)*the*United“States"and 
Europe participated in the program. 

In’ June"1967, a’ group of line senior’ representatives 
of the fabricated structural steel industry visited Europe 
on a technical mission on the use of prefabricated steel com- 
ponents in industrialized building. “The report of their conclu- 


sions and recommendations has been published. 
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Building Regulations and Standards 


During the year officers of the Materials Branch promoted 


the adoption of the National Building Code throughout Canada, the 


establishment of a national program to produce performance 
Standards and the creation of an acceptable means of properly 
assessing and certifying new products and systems. 

At the request of the Specification Writers Associa- 
tion of Canada and the Canadian Government SpecificationsBoard, 
a study was undertaken with the co-operation of the two groups, 
regarding the feasibility of compiling a comprehensive index 
of construction standards, codes and specifications used in 
Canada. An interdepartmental meeting was held to review the 
information available and a working committee of officers 
from six departments established to maintain liaison on the 
feasibility study. 

Two officers of the Branch were nominated 
as official observers with the Canadian Building Construction 
Index Committee, a national committee established to guide, 
ratify and develop the Building Construction Index. This 
committee is giving consideration to all existing indexing systems 
with the intention of working toward the production of a uni- 
fied document prior to any revisions to the existing Building 
Construction Index. This work is closely related to the 


Department's study on Construction Information Systems. 
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Industry Design Promotion 

Presentation of Awards of Excellence and Certificates 
of Merit were made to the winners of the Design Canada Concrete 
Awards Program at a banquet held at the Chateau Champlain in 
Montreal on October 13, 1967 and attended by more than 300 mem- 
bers of the building industry. 
Mission Report 

An extensive report on the Canadian Technical Mission 
on Prefabricated Concrete Components in Industrialized Building 
in Europe was completed and published during the year. This 
report has been distributed to more than 4,000 architects, en- 
gineers, builders and manufacturers of building materials and 


products: 
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THE ‘SHIPBUILDING ‘AND ‘SHIP REPAIRING INDUSTRY 

A temporary saturation of the market for several major 
classes of commercial and fishing vessels resulted in a down- 
turn of activities for Canadian shipyards during 1968 in contrast 
tosthe. high levels of, recent yeansape By, the iend, of thes year, 
however, contracts for a new class of naval vessel and for two 
types of oil drilling rigs, as well as a number of smaller orders, 
improved the production picture, 

During the period all orders for new Canadian flagships 
continued to be placed with Canadian shipyards. This business 
for Canadian goods was influenced significantly by the subsidies 
administered by the Department under the Ship Construction Sub- 
Ssidy Regulations. Additional encouragement for construction in 
Canadian yards results from certain provisions of the Income Tax 
Act with respect to proceeds of disposition of vessels and the 
aecelerated depreciation provision. an, the. Income. Tax, Act. permitted 
to Canadian owners for Canadian-built ships. 

Following the trend evident in all major shipbuilding 
countries, the, Canadian industry has been giving serious con- 
sideration to consolidation of its activities into more economic 
units. During the year this resulted in the closing of two large 
shipyards, with the prospect of additional rationalization during 
1969 and, future, vears., 

Boatbuilders have been active and are taking advantage 
of the Kennedy Round tariff changes to increase their export 


business, 
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INDUSTRY-GOVERNMENT CO-OPERATION 


Industry and Government continued to enjoy the 
close working relationships essential to the formulation of 
programs designed to improve performance in all industry 
sectors. Some of the joint projects undertaken during the 
year include the following: 

The Department seeks to promote greater use of 
electronic computing as a tool to increase productivity and 
is co-operating with industry associations and the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration in the development of courses on 
the use of advanced control systems in the processing industries. 
In 10 years! time it is estimated that about 10 per cent of 
all Canadian investment in plant and equipment will be for 
computers and associated equipment. 

In consultation with the electronics industry, the 
Department is examining ways in which Canadian participation 
in all phases of the supply of computing equipment, particularly 
in the research and development area, can be brought to a more 
satisfactory level. 

The Department has participated in the work of a 
committee set up by the Canadian Electrical Association in 
which Canadian electrical manufacturers are discussing with 
the utilities the long range trends in the industry, and 
exploring past problem areas related to the supply of electrical 


apparatus. 
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To complement various analyses undertaken by the 
Department, the services of the Institute of Quantitative and 
Social and Economic Policy Analyses, School of Business Studies, 
University of Toronto have been engaged to recommend the role 
the Federal Government should play in assisting the Canadian 
appliance industry to improve its productivity and to take 
advantage of its unrealized potential. The»report is also ex- 
pected to include recommendations to the Canadian appliance 
industry and should form a basis for close government-industry 
co-operation out of which a program for improving the industry's 
competitive position can be undertaken. 

With the support and assistance of the chemical in- 
dustry, the Department is nearing completion of a comprehensive 
chemical industry study, which consists of an assessment of 
the present and potential competitiveness of the industry with 
its counterpart in other countries, particularly the United 
States s,and of the value of the chemical industry to the Cana- 
dian economy. These assessments, accompanied by a number of 
support studies, are intended to provide the chemical industry 
and the Federal Government with a sound basis for the making 
of decisions concerning the future growth of the industry. 

The detailed comparative advantages study launched 
in 1968 by the Department's Apparels and Textiles Branch, and 
supported by the industry's textile advisory committee, is well 


advanced. When completed, the study is expected to provide 
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comprehensive information about the nature and extent of 
competition faced in both domestic and export markets. 

The Canadian leather footwear industry has also 
formed an advisory committee to act as a working iink between 
the Department and the constituent members of the leather 
manufacturing sector. The committee is assisting the Department 
in conducting an in-depth study designed to evaluate the sector's 
productivity, and to determine possible means by which necessary 
improvements might be effected. 

Another advisory committee has been formed by the 
Canadian clothing industry, which is working closely with the 
Department in an effort to solve the many problems facing the 
industry. One of its major aims is to ensure that necessary 
measures are taken to increase export market penetration. 
Exports have increased by about 48 per cent to $35 million 
between 1967 and 1968 and appear to be continuing on an 
upward trend. 

A number of projects, involving industry, the 
universities and other sectors of the economy, were undertaken 
by the Area Development Agency and are covered in the section 


of this report devoted to ADA. 
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' TECHNICAL MISSIONS 


Many representatives of industry participated in a 
number of Department-sponsored missions designed to draw the 
attention of Canadian industry to the technical advances being 
made abroad which might be applicable to industry in this 
country. 

As a result of studies made by the Department, it was 
recognized that powder metallurgy is of growing importance to 
industry in Canada and to take advantage of rapidly developing 
technology, the Department organized a technical mission to 
Western Europe in 1967. Representatives from industry and the 
Department toured powder metallurgy firms and research estab- 
lishments in the United Kingdom, Sweden, France and Italy. A 
mission report was subsequently published. 

In co-operation with the Canadian Forging Association, 
a technical mission to the United Kingdom and Western Europe 
in 1968 was arranged. 

| A mission on the use of prefabricated steel components 
in industrialized building was also sponsored by the Department 
and is covered in the chapter devoted to the BEAM program. 

The Department arranged for a technical mission of 
Canadian appliance manufacturers to visit Italy and study at 
first hand the techniques being developed in that country. Some 
cross licensing of design and production methods may result 
from this mission which would assist the Canadian companies to 


adjust to changing conditions in this industry. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


for the year ended March 31, 1968 
"STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES 


Vote 1 - Departmental Administration 


Salaries including Casuals and overtime .......0..s $67 988;424 
Tala Ly ema ateit Wied) GMatets ca late ahi ler ed. Goo So Tela oe SUR Le aia SEAL aUe leeds 0% ne. 6 S;OLe 
EProres sonal and special. -SCTViCeS” 6.0.56 sre diols oo bw 682,240 
Maree Woe AULT) Sie eye's! Cece egies ke he les tele caeueely lei st cieitelle ele Talo ne « 476,640 
Freight, Express and Cartage Bieta Seated ale Bish oreishel s Ste eur ay « 4,442 
2 RN Re edt ly a eT ee ee ee SU stele oui hevs 6 laiste wiere tele s Og coo 
Telephones and Telegrams. «Es RULOMOTAVS. PROSUCES.... 180,633 
Pub LeOGUONS ssc usa ae dwnn ooo 6s paw an Man dae wm oat ae : UE (888 
Advertising, Cbisplay sipretas Lusk oS.% eat, Shs see - ar ere 494,055 
Ofiuce Stationery tand shquipméemé as canLasayveanr. os... 1,264,509 
Materials cand sSup phe S$ 66,5 0 ee ne os seal toe oh Va eels he oo 08 744 
Mmoustrial Missions and Sundry ...02. . Ee a Pereyra aon D8) 2d 
$ 21093427047 
Votes) - Grants to promote industrial development ..... 174,827 
Vote 5 - To sustain Technological Capability in Cana- 
Usa TRU SUE TY. iach a city, web ave Aileeb, eters eb eo Dabo Oo SEO vee 22,904,446 
Vote 10 - Program for Advancement of Industrial Tech- 
DUOMO Ver On erste’) orsi sere lets bis ON AD NBG. 4d aes Oe ie Sn enc 6,364,905 
Vote 15 - Capital subsidies for the construction of 
POuMerca ad eanauic ene AVS SEAS! caus ocx erste pis iehe oteie, scerere SOLS SL sO 1c 
Vote 20 - Payments to assist defence manufacturers with 
defence plant modernization and in the establishment 
GieepROGUC CVOM CANA Ca EY ai cete sis nities) saiel a's Seis el eene bela eks 6s L075 568,000 
Statutory 
Minister of Industry - Salary ....seeeeeeee $15,000 
= Motor®Car Allowance... 2,000 17.,000 
PRedmoe Ve Ope MG TAM ES a. is pis eikiecw v ass ose Si ¥.00o,9.¥ sisleee 3 Lo DU G27 


General Incentives to industry for the expansion of 
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scientific research and development in Canada . , , 
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| STATEMENT OF REVENUE 


Interest received on Loans to assist Manufacturers of 


MUCOMOCLV ETO POCUCT SMe. «eile ater G.6 5 eeteieiere sielen'e'e elas 'wie 00 Op 987,392 
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_ STATEMENT OF LOANS, INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES 
Loans to assist Manufacturers of Automotive Products 
server (NT A Aamrene Wee Sev eEs VMTeiare erat Siete ctetu Teta die Cece Vik! os eo 4% ve ie NOLIOS 1032 
Loans to assist defence manufacturers with defence 
plant modernization and in the establishment of 
PrOCUerch Ol Cd DAC Vaiss acne crests ensile\ sv'eisvs ie terete clueless ee 10,215,050 
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AVA vf 7 ae # Department of Industry : 
we April 1, 1968 - March 31, 1969 CAS 


Ottawa, January 31, 1970 


The Honourable Jean-Luc Pepin, 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir: 


I have the honour to submit the Annual 
Report of the Department of Industry which covers 
the gyepeiecns and services rendered during the 
1968-69 fiscal year. 


This Report reviews the operations and 
services rendered by the Department for the period 
immediately preceding its merger with the Department 
of Trade and Commerce which became effective on 
April 1, 1969. This, therefore, constitutes the 
final Report of the Department as a separate entity. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J.H. Warren, 
Deputy Minister. 
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Ottawa, January 31, 1970 


To His Excellency, 
The Right Honourable Roland Michener, C.C., 
Governor General of Canada. 


May it please Your Excellency: 


I have the honour to submit to Your 
Excellency the Report of the eeopeerne of Industry 
covering the period April 1, 1968 to March 31, 1969. 


A summary of the operations and services 
rendered by this Department is laid before Your 
Excellency. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Lue 


Jean-Luc Pepin, 
Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The merger of the Department of Industry and of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce became effective on April l, 
1969. As a result, the accompanying review of the activities 
of the Department up to March 31, 1969, represents the final 
Report of this Department as a separate entity. 

The activities of the Department of Industry during 
the 1968-69 fiscal year are described in the following pages 
under program headings which identify the various financial 
incentives and other forms of assistance employed by the Depart- 
ment to stimulate increased productivity and production 
efficiency in Canada. Some of these programs are designed to 
serve the interests of a specific industry sector, while others 


have a more general application. 


GENERAL ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


This program provides a practical and flexible means 
of assisting Canadian manufacturers to adapt to changes in the 
world trading environment occasioned by the Kennedy Round. 

Its main aim is to help manufacturers to take advantage of 
export opportunities arising from these changes. It is also 
designed to help manufacturers to improve their competitive 
position in cases where they may have been seriously affected 
or could be placed at a serious disadvantage as a result of 
Kennedy Round reductions in the Canadian tariff. 

Three forms of assistance are available under certain 
conditions: government insurance against the risk of loss on 
loans made by private lenders; direct government loans in 
special circumstances to manufacturers with sound restructuring 
projects but who are unable to obtain an insured loan; and 
grants to manufacturers who have applied for assistance and 
require the services of qualified consultants to develop 
effective adjustment proposals. 

The General Adjustment Assistance Board, composed of 
representatives from both private industry and government, 
administers the program using the staff and services of the 
Department. 

Officers of the Department advise and assist 
manufacturers in the assessment of export markets, the formulation 
of specific adjustment proposals and in the preparation of 


applications for assistance under the program. 
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Parliament has provided authority to the Board for 
the implementation of the insurance of loans by private lenders 
up to an aggregate amount of $100,000,000 and has made 
appropriations to enable the Board to authorize loans and 
consulting assistance grants in the amounts of $14,000,000 and 
$1,200,000 respectively. 

During the 1968-69 fiscal year, the Board considered 
24 applications for assistance under the program. Of these, 
only one claimed injury as a result of tariff reductions made 
by Canada but, after thorough investigation, the Board ruled 
that the company's problem pre-dated, and was not related to 
the Kennedy Round. The other 23 applicants were ruled eligible 
for consideration for loan insurance in an aggregate amount of 
approximately $79,265,000 to assist in financing restructuring 
projects estimated to cost some $294,176,000. Included in the 
figures were two proposals with an aggregate insured loan require- 
ment of $70,000,000 and overall project costs of $283,250,000. 
Both proposals were contingent on events which might not occur 
for some time and, as a result, there was no certainty that 
insured loans will be required. 

The Board authorized consulting assistance grants to 
seven eligible manufacturers in order to help them develop sound 
restructuring proposals. The studies included market surveys, 
selection of machinery and plant lay-outs as well as design and 
engineering analysis. The studies will cost $175,750 in total 
with the Crown's share of this expenditure amounting to $68,875. 


In this period the Board authorized seven applications 
for insurance of loans to assist in financing restructuring 
proposals expected to cost some $3,536,000. Total insurance 
authorized amounted to $2,668,000. One application was declined. 

The assistance authorized has been directed to the 
Wood Products, Apparel, Textiles, Machinery, Food, Fisheries 
and Marine sectors of Canadian secondary industry. It is 
expected that this assistance will generate additional employ- 
ment and significant increases in export sales over the next 


five years. 
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MACHINERY PROGRAM 


This program played a major role in the Department's 
efforts to promote the efficient expansion of Canadian secondary 
industry. It has a two-fold purpose: the first is to encourage 
improved manufacturing efficiency by enabling companies to acquire 
capital equipment at the lowest possible cost. The other main 
purpose of the program is to enable Canada's machinery industry 
to derive maximum benefit from the tariff which applies to the 
products it manufactures. 

The basic elements of the program are: 

(1) Statutory rates of duty of 15 per cent Most 

Favoured Nation and 24 per cent British 
Preferential, under a single tariff item 
(42700-1), covering the bulk of machinery 
imported by Canadian manufacturing and service 
industries. 

(2) Provision for remission of duty by the 

Governor-in-Council on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Industry when such 
machinery is not available from production 
in Canada and the remission is in the public 


interest. 


The rate of 15 per cent M.F.N. provides a reasonable 
measure of tariff protection for the industry, having regard to 
machinery tariff rates of other industrial countries following 


the Kennedy Round. 
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The new tariff rate now applies to products as soon 
as Canadian manufacturers are in a position to supply them, 
whereas under previous tariff provisions, a Canadian-made 
machine was not entitled to "made in Canada status, and the 
related level of protection until such machines accounted for 
10 per cent of domestic consumption in their class. This is 
of particular importance to Canadian producers of custom 
engineered machines. Previously, the usefulness of the 
"made in Canada” provision for custom-made products was limited 
because of the difficulty of demonstrating that domestic firms 
supplied 10 per cent of Canadian consumption. 

During the period under review, 18,158 applications for 
remission of duty were received. The procedures for dealing 
with these applications enabled most importers to obtain notices 
of remission before actual importations took place, and uncertainty 
as to the application of duty was minimized throughout this 
period. There were no formal appeals in respect of the dispostion 
of these applications. The practical approach taken in deter- 
mining the availability of machinery from domestic production 
proved satisfactory both to Canadian machinery builders and to 
users. 

Imports under the program in the 1968-69 fiscal year 
totalled $784.5 million and remission of duty for this period 
amounted to approximately $49.0 million. 

Administration of the program involved continuous 
discussions with machinery manufacturers regarding their capacity 


to meet machinery users requirements. 
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A complete review of the results of the Machinery 
Program will be published each year. This will provide industry 
with previously unavailable information on the Canadian 
market and equipment being supplied from abroad. It is expected 
that this information will add further stimulus for specialization 
within Canadian machinery manufacturing and, consequently, promote 


increased exports. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


The following programs to encourage and assist 
scientific research and development and to stimulate the use 
of modern technology in Canadian industry constituted a major 


activity of the Department during the year. 


Industrial Research and Development Incentives Act 
Under this Act, Canadian corporations are entitled to 


apply to the Department for a cash grant or for a credit against 
their federal income tax liabilities amounting to 25 per cent of: 
(i) all their capital expenditures (for the acquisition 
of new property other than land) for scientific 
research and development in Canada; and 
(ii) the increase in their current expenditures in Canada 

for scientific research and development over the 
average of such expenditures in the preceding five 
years. 
During the year ended March 31, 1969, 454 applications 

for grants were processed and grants totalling $20,191,631 were 


authorized under the Act. 


Industrial Research Institutes 

Four Canadian universities have been assisted in 
establishing and administering industrial research institutes 
which can undertake contract research on behalf of industrial 
firms unable to afford their own research facilities. Grants 


totalling $475,000 were authorized for the formation of 
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institutes at the University of Windsor, McMaster University, 
University of Waterloo and Nova Scotia Technical College. 
Contract research reached a modest level and there were 
encouraging signs that this work will increase once these 
services have become better known. 

Discussions took place with other Canadian 
universities which are considering the establishment of similar 


facilities. 


Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology (PAIT) 

The basic objective of this program was to promote 
the growth and productivity of efficient and competitive 
manufacturing and processing industries in Canada by the 
application of science and technology to the development of 
new or improved products and processes for commercial markets 
at home and abroad. 

The Department provided financial assistance to 
industrial firms for specific development projects proposed and 
undertaken by them which, if successful, offered good prospects 
for commercial exploitation. 

Projects supported under the program have included the 
development of water bomber aircraft, satellite communications 
equipment, electromagnetic prospecting equipment, flight safety 
devices, advanced machinery and machine tools, wood harvesting 
equipment and data display devices. 

Sixty-two development projects estimated to cost in 


total about $13 million were approved during the fiscal year 
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under review, bringing the total number of projects supported 
under the program since its inception in 1965 to 175, with a 
total value of $51 million. Twenty-one projects have been 
successfully completed and the results put into commercial use. 
Sales resulting from these completed projects over the first 
five years are estimated at $92 million, more than half of which 


are expected to be for export. 


Industrial Standards 

The Department participated with other government 
departments and the Canadian Standards Association in the 
development of proposals to establish a new organization for 
standardization in Canada embracing all Canadian interests - 
government, industry and consumer - and making full use of 
existing standards-setting and enforcement agencies. 

The proposed Standards Council of Canada will be 
responsible for overall policy and coordination of standardization 
activities in Canada at the national level and for Canadian 
participation in international standardization activities. 

Legislation to establish the Standards Council will 
be the responsibility of the Department of Industry, Trade and 


Commerce. 


Scientific and Technical Studies 

The Department was actively involved in the Study of 
Scientific and Technical Information in Canada sponsored by the 
Science Secretariat and in the Study of Transportation Research 
sponsored by the Science Council of Canada. The Department also 


provided advice to the Science Council of Canada on the Formulation 
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of a Science Policy for Canada and on its Study of Aeronautical 
Research and Development in Canada. 

Following its earlier studies of industrial resources 
in the field of satellite communications, the Department 
actively participated in the task force established by the 
government to develop plans for establishing a Canadian Domestic 
Satellite Communications System. Contracts were let by the 
Department to two Canadian companies for studies respecting 
the design, development and supply of a Domestic Satellite 


Communications System. 
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DEFENCE INDUSTRY PRODUCTIVITY PROGRAM 


This program is designed to enhance the technological 
competence of the Canadian defence industry in its export 
activities by providing financial assistance to industrial firms 
for selected projects. Emphasis was placed on those areas of 
defence technology having civil export sales potential. Assist- 
ance covers the development of products for export purposes; 
the acquisition of modern machine tools and other advanced 
manufacturing equipment to meet exacting military standards; 
and assistance with pre-production expenses involved in 
establishing manufacturing sources in Canada for export markets. 

Projects initiated have played a major role in helping 
industry to develop its skills on a specialized basis in fields 
of technology which have defence and civil applications and 
which Canada is favourably situated to exploit. Costs of these 
projects were shared by the Department and the Canadian firms 
concerned and, in some instances, by the governments of other 
NATO countries. Among the projects that received assistance 
were communications and aircraft navigation systems, gas turbine 
engines for aircraft, flight safety and simulation equipment, 
and information display facilities. Exports of the products 
of these developments continued to increase, including 
significant orders for such diverse applications as commercial 
airlines, public communication networks and television 


distribution systems. 
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Manufacturing equipment projects were selected for 
assistance on the basis that the machinery acquired would make 
a significant contribution to increased productivity. Generally 
this meant that the machinery was the most advanced of its 
type, such as numerically-controlled metalworking equipment. 

In many respects, defence manufacturing has dictated the 
development of advanced high production machines, and the 
incentive to Canadian industry to introduce such equipment is 
giving impetus to successful applications in the civil sector. 

The Department committed about $32 million during the 
year to support some 180 projects. 

Since the start of this program (which combines the 
former Industry Modernization for Defence Exports Program and 
the Defence Development Sharing Program) about 200 projects, 
involving an expenditure of $178 million, were supported. Of 
the projects supported, some 120 achieved sales; the government 
contributions concerned amounted to $99 million with resulting 


value of sales to date totalling $995 million. 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Development of the Design Canada Program, and con- 
sideration of areas of Canadian industry and the economy where 
new projects might be most profitably undertaken, were principal 
focal points of the program of the National Design Council and 


the Department of Industry. 


Design Canada Centre Program 


Offered at two permanent centres at Toronto and 
Montreal, this program promoted well-designed Canadian products 
and good design practices, disseminated design information and 
provided an advisory service. 

Displays, conferences and other design promotional 
activities were also carred out in Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Ottawa and Quebec City. 

Internationally, Canadian designs were shown at the 


Fourteenth Triennale di Milano in the summer of 1968. 


Design Canada Service 


This activity made available to industry, commerce, 
the professions, students, educational institutes and the 
general public, information and advice on a broad range of 
design subjects. It included a reference service of books, 
periodicals and technical papers on design subjects; a product 
index containing illustrated specifications on products of 
Canadian manufacture selected as being of good design by 


independent committees; a record of designers documenting 
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information on available Canadian designers and design 
services, and an audio-visual service which made available, 
on a loan or purchase basis, films and film strips on design 


and related subjects. 


Design Canada Scholarships and Grants 
In 1968-69, 10 scholarships totalling $25,550 and 


15 grants amounting to $111,697 were awarded to individuals 
and institutions to encourage advanced training and research 
in the field of industrial design, to support the promotion 
of industrial design in Canada and to assist designers and 


manufacturers in their design development activities. 


Survey of Design in Canada 
In order to identify those areas where design improve- 


ment could have the greatest impact on industrial and economic 
growth, a comprehensive study and analysis was undertaken to 
determine the quantity and quality of design activity in areas 
of industrial and economic importance. The results of the 


survey were used to determine the desirability of new activities. 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY PROGRAM 


Progress continued to be made toward the attainment 
of the objectives of the Canada-United States Automotive 
Products Agreement. These included the full benefits of large- 
scale production, fair and equitable participation in the North 
American vehicle market and an environment conducive to the most 
economic pattern of investment, production and trade. 

In the 1968 calendar year, production of passenger 
vehicles increased to a level 161 per cent higher than that of 
1964, the year immediately preceding the implementation of the 
program. Production of commercial vehicles increased to a level 
250 per cent higher. Shipments of domestic auto parts also 
expanded from $628 million in 1964 to approximately $1,072 
million in 1968. Production figures for the first three months of 
1969 for motor vehicles and parts demonstrated that this upward 
trend continued. 

The Canadian automotive industry grew faster than any 
other manufacturing sector and became Canada's largest manu- 
facturing industry. In 1964, Canada exported automotive products 
valued at $187 million; by 1968 automotive exports from Canada 
had reached a value of $2,650 million, an increase of $2.46 billion 
in this four-year period. Nevertheless, Canada continued to be a 
net importer of automotive products. Imports of these commodities 
were $838 million in 1964 and $3,100 million in 1968, an increase 
of $2,280 million or 270 per cent over the period. 
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Canada's trade deficit on automotive products with 
the United States was $620 million in 1964. The deficit had 
been reduced by $107 million by the end of 1967 and was reduced 
by a further $81 million by the end of 1968. The 1968 trade 
deficit with the United States in these products was $431 
million. As the aims of the Automotive Agreement are more 
fully realized, this trend may be expected to continue. 

Average levels of employment in the automotive 
industries have also risen during the life of the program, 
from a monthly average of 69,000 in 1964 to 84,500 in 1968. 
This additional employment represents an annual payroll increase 


of more than $90 million. 


Investment 

The automotive industry has in recent years announced 
the establishment in Canada of more than 100 new plants and the 
expansion of over 200 existing facilities. During the period 
1964 to 1968, average annual investment was approximately $160 
million which was five times higher than during the years 
1960 to 1963. Average investment per worker increased sub- 
stantially in the period 1964 to 1968. The latter level of new 
investment was slightly higher than that prevailing in the United 
States in the same period. Despite this important increase in 
annual investment in Canada, total capital employed per worker 
in the industry is still below that employed in the automotive 


industry in the United States. 
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In 1968 several major automotive investment decisions 
were announced and a number of major new facilities reached the 
production stage. Plans were announced to expand a major engine 
plant in Windsor, Ontario at a cost of over $75 million. A 
major conversion of an existing plant, at a cost of over $100 
million, was also announced in 1968. This plant, also located 
in Windsor, will manufacture V-8 engines and will increase 
employment by more than 200 persons. The new St. Thomas vehicle 
assembly plant was officially opened in June 1968. This plant 
cost over $65 million and employs approximately 1,800 persons. 
Another major investment made since the Automotive Agreement was 
the new vehicle assembly plant located at St. Thérése, Quebec. 
This facility, now in full operation, employs approximately 


1,000 persons and was built at a cost in excess of $60 million. 


Rationalization 

Appreciable rationalization of production continues to 
take place, both in the assembly of vehicles and in the 
manufacture of parts. The number of car makes, body styles and 
models assembled in Canada declined significantly. It is 
estimated that more than 230 models and styles were produced in 
1965, compared with about 120 models and styles in 1968. 

The production of original equipment parts has been 
rationalized and parts producers and vehicle manufacturers 
achieved more of the benefits of specialized production. In 
making the changeover from producing a great variety of parts, 


usually in short runs, plants had to reorganize their facilities 
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and install modern equipment. 

Despite the notable progress which has been made by 
the industry in modernizing and reorganizing its facilities, 
substantial further progress is necessary if the industry is to 
improve its competitiveness in international markets and fully 


achieve the objectives of the Automotive Agreement. 


Productivity 


Productivity in the Canadian automotive industries 
has always been measurably below that in the United States. 
Although there had been substantial growth in the size of the 
Canadian market for motor vehicles prior to the Agreement, 
the potential gains in productivity from larger scale output 
were being offset by an ever-increasing number of models. As 
a result of the program, output has increased substantially in 
Canada and greater specialization has made increased productivity 
possible. 

The volume of output per man-hour in vehicle assembly 
in Canada increased markedly in 1967 and 1968, compared with 
increases in output per man-hour achieved over the period 1961 
to 1966. Although the most modern Canadian plants are achieving 
efficiencies equal to the best in the United States, the Canadian aver- 
age performance is not expected to fully match the United States level 
for some time to come because of the survival of older and smaller 
plants that cannot be completely converted to large-scale, long-run 


production. For the Canadian industry to approach the levels of 
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productivity prevailing in the United States, it will be 
necessary for it to continue to make major new investments in 
order to take full advantage of the new opportunities to 


produce for the much larger market now available to it. 


Prices 

The prices paid for new motor vehicles reflect many 
factors, most of which are beyond the direct influence of the 
Automotive Program. It may be noted, however, that the price 
index for automobiles has declined since the initiation of the 
Automotive Agreement. In 1964, the new car component of the 
consumer price index was 99.0 and the consumer price index was 
104.8 (D.B.S. 1961 - 100). By 1968, the consumer price index 
had increased to 120.1, while the new car component index had 
declined to 98.6. The index reflected both changes in prices 
and in quality. This measurement indicates that the prices of 
new automobiles sold in Canada, adjusted for quality, have 
not increased since the initiation of the Automotive Program. 

Another important indication of the price impact of 
the Automotive Program is the factory wholesale price of motor 


vehicles. In the years immediately prior to the Agreement, 


Canadian factory wholesale prices were eight to 10 per cent above 


those prevailing in the United States for similar vehicles. By 


the end of 1968, this price differential had been reduced to four 


to five per cent. The fuller achievement of the objectives of 
the Automotive Agreement will contribute to the continuation of 


these trends. 
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ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE - AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


This program was introduced to enable Canadian motor 
vehicle and parts manufacturers to expand their production, 
rationalize their output and to realize the economies of longer 
production runs in order to take advantage of the new 
opportunities created by the Automotive Program. 

The Adjustment Assistance Program ensured that domestic 
manufacturers, who find it necessary to undertake re-equipment 
and equipment programs, were able to obtain adequate financing 


on reasonable terms. 


Loan Program 


Loans were available to automotive parts producers 
who had to re-equip or expand their plants and who could not 
obtain the necessary capital elsewhere on reasonable terms and 
conditions. Administered by an Adjustment Assistance Board 
with staff support from the Department, this program provided 
for loans to parts manufacturers and suppliers of materials, 
accessories and tooling used in the automotive industry. 

From the initiation of the program in August 1965 to 
March 31, 1969, seventy-three loans totalling $60 million have 
been authorized to assist a wide variety of parts producers to 
expand their operations and to make them more efficient. 

More than 3,200 new jobs have been created as a direct 
consequence of this program and a substantial portion of the 


additional output made possible by these loans is being exported. 
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Tariff Remission Program 


Many Canadian producers of automotive parts must 
purchase substantial quantities of new machinery and equipment 
in order to upgrade their manufacturing facilities as quickly 
as possible to meet model changeover schedules and to fulfill 
contract obligations. In some instances, Canadian manufacturers 
of production machinery are unable to meet all of the needs of 
the automotive producers with the consequence that parts 
producers have had to increase imports of certain equipment. 

To help reduce the costs of Canadian parts makers, 
and thus to improve their ability to compete for North American 
markets, the Adjustment Assistance Board remitted duties on 
imported production machinery and equipment which were not 
available from Canadian manufacturers within the time needed to 
meet production schedules. As a result, parts makers, producing 
a wide variety of components, were able to improve their ability 
to compete and were also exporting substantial quantities of 


components in addition to supplying domestic markets. 
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BEAM PROGRAM 


The Building Equipment, Accessories and Materials 
Program (BEAM) has been successful in defining some of the 
major needs of the construction industry amongst which are the 
need for better information, for greater industrialization and 
for an increase in the rate of innovation. Areas for joint 
government-industry cooperation have been identified and several 
projects aimed at increasing the productivity and efficiency of 


the construction industry have been undertaken. 


Construction Information 

A report entitled “Feasibility Study on the Establishment 
of a Comprehensive Construction Information System" was undertaken 
with the assistance of the Industry Advisory Committee on 
Construction Information Systems. Subsequently, the Committee 
requested the federal government to foster the establishment of 
a practical information system for the Canadian construction 
industry. It also recommended that the Department develop the 
specific requirements for such a comprehensive information 
system and, in conjunction with industry groups, establish a means 
of introducing and financing the system as a continuing and 
expanding service. 

As a result of these recommendations, a long-term 
program to develop a construction information system was initiated 


by the Department which involves: 
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- The preparation of an English and French 
language thesaurus of construction terms to 
aid the inquiry, indexing, storage and retrieval 
processes. 

- The development and preparation of performance 
specifications for the establishment and operation 
of a construction information system. Studies 
on information systems designs, marking, costs 
and performance are included, together with the 
experimental use of an operating information 
system model. 

- A review of existing formats and media for the 
dissemination of technical production information 


in cooperation with industry groups. 


Outside consultants were selected at the end of the 
fiscal year under review to develop the thesaurus and to prepare the 
performance specifications for the establishment of a comprehensive 


construction information system. 


Modular Coordination 

An intensive educational and promotional program was 
implemented to assist industry in adopting the concept of 
modular coordination. The use of dimensional coordination, 
based on the four-inch module, in all sectors of the construction 
industry increased during the year. The federal Department of 
Public Works announced that, as of March 31, 1969, all federal 


buildings would be designed on this concept. The provincial 
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Departments of Public Works of Ontario and of British Columbia 
have also announced that they were "going modular". Many 
others were making use of this method of standardizing 
dimensions of building components in order to reduce the number 
and variety of manufactured sizes and to facilitate their 
assembly on site. 

A series of modular clinics to familiarize manufacturers, 
designers and contractors with the techniques of modular 
construction were undertaken. To date, some 75 clinics have 
attracted more than 3,000 participants. 

A Directory of Modular Components fabricated in Canada 
was prepared for publication. 

A study on the need to develop industry-wide modular 


dimensional standards also was initiated. 


Industrialization 

A National Conference on "A Systems Approach to Building", 
co-sponsored by the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, the 
Association of Consulting Engineers of Canada and the Canadian 
Construction Association, was held in Ottawa on April 29 and 30, 
1968. 

The Conference was attended by over 500 leaders of the 
construction industry, and authorities from Canada, the United 
States and Europe participated in the program. Conference 
proceedings were edited and published in English and in French and 


more than 3,000 copies have been distributed. 
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The Industry Advisory Committee on Industrialized 
Building Techniques and Systems met twice during the year and 
recommended that regional seminars be held across Canada to 
promote the concept of "A Systems Approach to Building". These 
seminars will take place in the Fall of 1969. 


Building Regulations 
Wider adoption of the National Building Code throughout 
the country was promoted during the year as well as the 
establishment of a program to develop performance standards and 
a method of assessing and certifying new products and systems. 
A comprehensive index of construction standards was 
developed in association with the Canadian Government 
Specifications Board and the Specification Writers Association 
of Canada. This index will be published as a CGSB document. 
Officers have worked with the Canadian Building 
Construction Index Committee in revising, developing and 
ratifying the Building Construction Index in order to produce 
a unified document compatible with the Department's study on 


construction information systems. 


Industry Design Promotion 
A publication was prepared for distribution to all 


architectural and engineering firms, illustrating the new 
materials, techniques and systems developed or used for Expo "67 


for the first time in Canada. 
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THE SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP REPAIRING INDUSTRY 


Production levels at Canadian shipyards were 
substantially lower during the year than those reached in 
previous years as a result of a saturation of the market for 
several major classes of commercial and fishing vessels. Con- 
tracts were received, however, for a new class of naval vessel 
and for two types of oil drilling rigs, in addition to a number 
of smaller orders. 

The importance of marine science and technology is 
being increasingly recognized throughout the world. With its 
extensive off-shore and inland water resources, Canada is well 
endowed to participate in this new frontier. A number of firms 
have entered this field and have developed new products to meet 
the needs of this developing science. 

The Canadian shipbuilding industry has been giving 
serious consideration to the consolidation of its activities 
into more economic units, reflecting a trend now evident in all 
major shipbuilding countries. As a result of this reappraisal, 
two large shipyards closed down during the past year. Additional 
rationalization within the industry in future years is in prospect. 

Boat builders experienced a satisfactory year as a 
result of the high level of domestic and foreign demand for 


Canadian pleasure craft. 
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INDUSTRY-GOVERNMENT COOPERATION 


Close working relationship between government and 
industry is essential to the formulation of programs designed 
to improve performance in all industry sectors. The following 
are examples of some of the significant joint projects under- 
taken during the year. 

Investment in electronic computing equipment and 
services expanded at an increasing rate and it is estimated that 
within ten years about 10 per cent of all Canadian investment 
in plant and equipment will be for computers and associated 
equipment. Accordingly, a number of seminars were sponsored by 
the Department to encourage greater use of advanced control 
techniques in the fabricating industries. The Department also 
cooperated with industry associations and the federal Department 
of Manpower and Immigration in the development of courses to 
further the use of advanced control systems in the processing 
industries. One such course on the application of computer 
control to the minerals industry will be given at various mining 
centres across Canada by the Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy. 

In association with the Canadian electronics industry, 
studies were launched to determine ways in which Canadian 
participation in the supply of computing equipment, and especially 
in the research and development area, could be brought to a more 


appropriate level. 
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The Department participated in the work of a committee 
set up by the Canadian Electrical Association through which 
Canadian electrical manufacturers discussed with the utilities 
the long-range trends in the industry and explored past problem 
areas relevant to the supply of electrical apparatus. 

As a result of a Department study of the wire and 
cable industry, the Canadian Electrical Manufacturers Association 
has established committees to study the problems identified by 
the study. 

The services of the Institute of Quantitative and 
Social and Economic Policy Analyses, University of Toronto, were 
engaged to make recommendations on what the role of the federal 
government should be in assisting the Canadian appliance industry 
to improve its productivity and to take advantage of unrealized 
potential. Since the report is also expected to include 
recommendations to the appliance industry, it should form a 
basis for close government-industry cooperation as a result of which 
a program for improving the industry's competitive position can be 
undertaken. 

Another means of facilitating industry-government 
cooperation explored with industry was the encouragement of 
a national metalworking forum. This will enable the diverse groups in 
the industry to organize more concerted approaches to their 
problems. Discussions also took place with industry and 
universities to determine the desirability of initiating 
experimental study sessions to examine constraints affecting 


expansion of Canadian production and exports in the metalworking 
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field. A study aimed at promoting greater consensus in the 
metalworking industry regarding the importance and feasibility 
of a systematic approach to product development was also 
inaugurated. 

With the support and assistance of the chemical 
industry, the Department undertook a comprehensive chemical 
industry study which, when completed, will consist of an assess- 
ment of the present and potential competitiveness of the industry 
with its counterpart in other countries, particularly the 
United States, and of the value of the chemical industry to the 
Canadian economy. These assessments will be accompanied by a 
number of support studies, some of which will describe the cost of 
the factors of production employed by the industry, and by others 
which would compare environmental factors influencing the 
industry's competitiveness in Canada and in other countries. 

The results of the study will provide working documents for 
participants from the chemical industry and the federal govern- 
ment in their continuing joint examination of ways to improve the 
competitive position of the chemical industry, and to increase 
its contribution to the economy. 

A detailed comparative advantages study undertaken 
by the Apparel and Textiles Branch and supported by the industry's 
textile advisory committee was completed. Analytical work pro- 
gressed to determine the nature and extent of competition faced 
in both domestic and export markets. 

The Canadian leather footwear industry also formed an 


advisory committee to act as a working link between the Department 
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and the constitutent members of the leather manufacturing 
sector. The committee assisted the Department in conducting 

an in-depth study designed to evaluate the sector's productivity 
and to identify possible means by which necessary improvements 
might be effected. 

An advisory committee was formed by the Canadian 
clothing industry and worked closely with the Department in 
an effort to solve the many problems facing this industry. 

One of its major aims was to ensure that necessary measures 
were taken to increase export market penetration. 

A manual and directory of the Brass and Bronze 
Foundries and Ingot Makers in Canada - 1968 was prepared in 
cooperation with the Canadian Copper and Brass Development 
Association and the Ingot Makers' Committee of the Canadian 
Secondary Materials Association. This publication provides 
a much needed directory covering sources of ingot supply and 
foundry facilities across Canada. 

A comprehensive study of the confectionery industry 
was undertaken in association with the Confectionery Association, 
to determine the efficiency of the industry and its problem 
areas and to examine methods of overcoming these problems. 

The Joint Canadian Institute of Food Technology/Department 
of Industry Study to determine the need of industry for trained 
food scientists has resulted in the formation of the Canadian Food 
Industry Scholarship Fund. The Fund, jointly subscribed to by the 
food industry and the Department, will sponsor more than ten $1,000 
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scholarships in the academic year 1969-70, tenable at the 
Universities of British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, 


Guelph and Laval. 
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TECHNICAL MISSIONS 


During the year the Department sponsored a technical 
mission to the United Kingdom and Western Europe in cooperation 
with the Canadian Forging Association, and arranged another 
mission of Canadian appliance manufacturers to Italy. The 
purpose of these activities was to bring to the attention of 
Canadian industry those technical advances being made abroad 
which might be profitably adapted to industrial operations in 


this country. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1969 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES 


Vote 1 - Departmental Administration 
$ 7,491.477 


Salaries and Wages . +--+ .«+-++ + 6 « « 


Travel and Removal Expenses . « « «+ + «+ + ese *¢ © © @ ® 401,253 
Industrial Missions Non-Government Travel . . + +++ s - 40,435 
Freight, Express and Cartage . - + +++-+*s* sss ees 29, 233 
Postage e e e es e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e ® e e e e A 565 
Telephones and Telegrams ~. +--+ + + + 2 © s+ s+ *¢ ¢ ee ¢ 8 217,219 
Publication of Departmental Reports and other material . 130,476 
Exhibits, Displays, Advertising and Visual Aids . ... - 245 , 4.67 
Professional and Special Services . . . «+ + «+ + © * «© » 1,333,338 
Rental of Office Equipment ...-.+-++-++e+se-eees 39,085 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment . - - ++ +++ + eee 62 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment ... ++ +s + 289 , O9€ 
Materials and Supplies ... «+. « « «+ +«e+¢ +e ¢ ¢ 2 » Z 
Acquisition of Office Furniture and Fixtures .- + +s + 225,40: 
Expenses of Conferences, Seminars and Sundries .... .- 18,483 


$10,471, 012 


Vote 3 - Grants to promote industrial development ..-+-s > 420,513 


Vote 5 - To develop and sustain the technological 
capability of Canadian defence industry ..- s+ + 29, 588,99: 


Vote 10- To advance the technological capability of Canadian 
manufacturing (non-defence) industry .-.-.+.-+-+ - L303, 86! 


Vote 15- Capital subsidies for the construction of commercial 
and fishing vessels ...-«++s+e-+ © *# ese ¢ 22,333,048 
Statutory 


Minister of Industry - Salary ......-.- +--+ $ 3,951 
- Motor car allowance .. .- 527 ay 


General incentives to industry for the expansion of 
scientific research and development in Canada . +s - 19,592, 41 


$86,714, 30 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUE 


Interest received on laons to assist manufacturers 
of automotive products... . eueter re Meare td ve 


$ 1,203,719 
Refunds of previous years! expenditures eee ”806;0 071 


Royalties re Otter Aircraft. . . « « « «© « « ; ‘ f : : 340,470 
Royalties re Buffalo Aircraft .....++-c-2-e-eee 70,000 
MimcOleGNGOUS «6s 6 « + + © © © © «© » © «© © $ © es 3,225 


$ 2,423,485 


STATEMENTS OF LOANS, INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES 


Loans to assist manufacturers of automotive products 
in Canada ee ¢ «6 «© € © @ © © @ ¢ © © € 86 ee e@ @ e $ 5,578, 856 


Advances to assist Canadian defence industry with 
Prony MOGEIMIZAtCION «4. ..< 6 © 6 6 6 0s 6 6 ee Cs 5 434,144 


$11,013,000 
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OTTAWA, March 29, 1971 


The Honourable Jean-Luc Pepin 

Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
Ottawa, Canada 

Dear Sir: 

I have the honour to submit the annual report 
of the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
covering activities during the period April 1, 1969 to 
Marois > lan lO70. 


Respectfully submitted 


J. H. Warren 
Deputy Minister 
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OTTAWA, March 29, 1971 


To His Excellency 

The Right Honourable Roland Michener, C.C. 
Governor General of Canada 

May it please Your Excellency: 

I have the honour to submit to Your Excellency 
the annual report for the Department of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce covering the period April 1, 1969 to March 341, 
1970. 

This is the first report of the Department 
Since the merger between the Tepeenen: of Industry and 
the Department of Trade and peumence became effective on 
April 1, 1969. A summary of the new Department's policies, 
activities and services rendered is laid before Your 
Excellency. 


Respectfully submitted 
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Jean-Luc Pepin 
Minister of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce came 
into existence on April 1, 1969 following passage of the 
Government Organization Act of 1969. 

The manpower and financial resources of the new 
Department were drawn primarily from a merger of the former 
Departments of Industry and of Trade and Commerce. 

The Prime Minister's announcement of the merger said "This 
will result in one Department capable of developing policy and 
providing a full and balanced range of services to both business 
and government in the industrial and trade development field." 

This report covers the activities of the Department 
during its first full year of operation, from April 1, 1969 to 
March 41, 1970 and comments on its objectives, and the structures 
and programs created to achieve these objectives. 

Legislative Base 

The duties, powers and aaa ee of the Minister of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce extend to and include all matters 
over which the,Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction, not 
by law assigned to any other department, branch or agency of 
the Government of Canada, relating to 
(a) manufacturing and processing industries in Canada; 
(b) tourism; and 
(c) trade and commerce generally. 

The legislation defines duties and powers as follows: 
(a) promote the establishment, growth and efficiency of 
manufacturing, processing and tourist industries in Canada, 


contribute to the sound development and productivity of 


i 


Canadian industry generally and foster the expansion of 
Canadian trade; 
(b) develop and carry out such programs and projects as may 
be appropriate to: 
Ca) assist manufacturing and processing industries to 
adapt to changes in technology and to changing conditions 
in domestic and export markets, 
(ii) assist manufacturing and processing industries to develop 
their unrealized potential, to rationalize and restructure their 
productive facilities and corporate organizations and to cope 
with exceptional problems of adjustment, and 
(iii) promote and assist product and process development 
and increased productivity, the greater use of research, 
the application of advanced technology and modern management 
techniques, the modernization of equipment, the utilization 
of improved industrial design and the development and application 
of sound industrial standards in Canada and in world trade; 
(c) improve the access of Canadian produce, products and 
services into external markets through trade negotiations and the 
promotion of trade relations with other countries and contribute 
to the improvement of world trading conditions; 
(d) promote the optimum development of Canadian export sales of 
all produce, products and services; 
(e) provide support services for industrial and trade 
development, including information, import analysis and 
traffic services; 
(f) analyze the implications for Canadian industry, trade and 


commerce and for tourism of government policies related thereto 
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in order to contribute to the formulation and review of 

those policies; . 

(g) compile and keep up to date detailed information in 
respect of manufacturing and processing industries in Canada 
and of trends and developments in Canada and abroad 

relating to Canadian industrial development and trade; and 

(h) promote the optimum development of income from tourism 

and compile and keep up to date detailed information in 
respect of the tourist industry and of trends and developments 
in Canada and abroad relating to tourism. 

Implicit in the Department's mandate is the recognition 
that promotion of the orderly growth of manufacturing, processing 
and tourism must be approached in an integrated manner. 

The concept of support to the growth of Canadian 
industry through oe whole of the product cycle including 
research, development, production and marketing has shaped 
the structure and programs of the new Department. 

The Boards, Crown Corporations and Agencies which report 
to Parliament through the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
are listed in Appendix J; and the Statutes for which the Minister is 


responsible are listed in Appendix K. 


Planning, Programming and Budgeting 
During its first year of operation the Department 


introduced the planning, programming and budgeting systems (PPB) 
into all elements of its programs and activities. 

To facilitate the implementation of PPB the Department 
established a Program Planning and Waiver conrancn to develop 
uniform systems of planning and to provide guidance to personnel 
in the application of the system. 

Under the PPB approach, four major programs were 
identified which embrace all the activities defined in the Department's 
legislative mandate: 

| - Industry and Trade Development Program 

- Tourism Program 

- Grains Program 

-, World Exhibitions Progran. 
Organization 

The Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce is structured 
to bring an integrated approach to its mandate to further the 
development of Canadian industry, trade and tourism. 

Under the Deputy Minister, a Senior Assistant Deputy 
Minister is responsible for nine operational branches oriented towards 
particular sectors of Canadian industry, the Department's external 
services and other branches and units whose primary functions relate 
to industry and trade development. 

The nine industry sector branches, headed by an Assistant 
Deputy Minister, have five principal tasks: study and analysis, program 
formulation, administration of assistance programs and trade and 


industrial development service to the Canadian business community. 
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External Services, under an Assistant Deputy Minister, | 
comprise the Trade Commissioner Service and the International | 
Defence Programs Branch and are responsible for carrying out the | 
Department's industry and trade development programs in foreign | 
countries and for assisting the business community in dealing ne 
foreign markets. | 

The other related areas under the Senior ADM, Industry 
and Trade Development, include the Office of Science and Technology, 
the Office of Design, the Grains Program Office and the Office of 
Promotional Services which has responsibility for industry and 
trade services, fairs, missions, publicity and world exhibitions. 

The Assistant Deputy Minister, Trade and Industrial Policy 
is responsible to the Deputy Minister for activities related to the 
improvement of the domestic and international economic environment. 
These responsibilities are divided among the Offices of Area Relations, 
General Relations, the Industrial Policy Adviser, and Special Import 
Policy. These offices are concerned with the development of 
international and domestic commercial and industrial policies and 
with furthering international trade and economic relatjons. 

The Tourism Program is the responsibility of a General 
Directorate which comprises the Canadian Government Travel Bureau and 
the Travel Industry Branch. The Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
promotes travel within Canada by both residents and non-residents and 
co-ordinates its foreign promotional activities with those of 
professional agencies and private interests. The Travel Industry 
Branch is interested pendrin in the domestic travel industry and 
its needs for efficient growth and development as a sector of the 


Canadian economy. 


aa 


Departmental Administration is under the direction of an 
Assistant Deputy Minister responsible for personnel, financial 
services, professional and administrative services and program 


planning. 
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The Advisory Council 

The Minister's Advisory Council consists of approximately 
4O senior representatives of Canadian business and industry, and 
the academic community. Its role is threefold: to examine and 
review the policies, programs and services of the Department; to 
evaluate the extent of knowledge and use of the Department's in- 
dustrial and trade programs and services in the Canadian business 
community; and to recommend means of stimulating and maintaining 
interest in the Department's activities on the part of management 
in industry, business, trade, education and the professions. 

The Advisory Council met three times during the past 
year. One of the significant areas in which its advice was 
sought was the Department's five-year program forecast and the 
proposed allocation of resources for that period. 


Membership of the Advisory Council is listed in Appendix 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

The objective of this program is to achieve efficient 
and sustained growth in the production of Canadian goods and 
services. It includes five activities which relate to the 
principal phases of the product cycle and the environment in 
which it takes place: 

1. Domestic-International Environment 

2. Product Innovation | 

4. Production Efficiency 

4, Market Development 


Pi Administration 
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Domestic-International Environment 

It is an important part of the Department's task to help 
develop the most favourable economic environment, both in Canada and 
abroad, for sustained growth in the production and trade of Canadian 
goods and services. 

Environmental improvement is a complex activity, cutting 
across organizational levels and involving many segments of the 
Department. 

The Offices of Area Relations, General Relations, Special 
Import Policy, Industrial Policy Adviser, and Economics are the units 
most directly concerned. They participate in the formulation of Canadian 
policies for the development of trade and economic relations with other 
countries and international organizations, and for the financing of 
exports. In the domestic field they are responsible for developing 
industrial policies to increase the productivity, efficiency and 
competitive capability of Canadian industry. 

The Office of Area Relations plays a major role in the conduct 
of bilateral trade relations including the negotiation of trade 
agreements. It advises Canadian exporters on foreign tariffs, trade 
regulations and other conditions of access. (See Appendix I for details 
of trade and tariff arrangements in force as-of March 31, 1970.) 

The Office of General Relations is responsible for the 
development of general trade policies; relations with international | 
organizations concerned with trade including the multilateral 
negotiation of improved conditions of access to foreign markets; 
providing advice on policies and procedures in external aid, export 
credits and other financial arrangements, and on the impact of Canadian 
measures on our international trade interests; and policy planning and 
negotiations of intergovernmental commodity agreements. 


The Office of Special Import Policy deals with trade relations 


problems arising from injurious imports from low-cost countries. 
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The Office of the Industrial Policy Adviser is primarily 
concerned with developing policies and guidelines‘ to stimulate the 
growth, efficiency and competitiveness of Canadian industry both at 
home and abroad. 

The Office of Economics keeps abreast :of current and 
prospective developments in the world economy and the Canadian econony. 
t+ examines developments in particular sectors, and conducts detailed 
analyses of various aspects of economic development with a view to 
assessing economic performance. It provides background and perspective 
for the formulation of government and departmental priorities and 
programs, and examining the implications of alternative courses of action. 

The activities of the Department in influencing and improving 
the domestic-international environment take various forms. Projects 
carried out during the past year included: 

Textile Policy Review 

A comprehensive review was undertaken in March 1969 of the 
problems which confront the various sectors of the textile and clothing 
industries. Inherent in this review was an anal*’ysis of the actual and 
potential competitive position of these industries on both domestic and 
international markets. Their viability in relation to production by 
low-cost countries was evaluated, with particular reference to the 
rapid growth of Canadian imports from those countries. Trade prospects, 
as well as barriers were identified and related to the long-term markets 
available to the industries. Following this review a textile policy 
for Canada was submitted to the government for enactment in 1970/71. 

The new policy is designed to provide textile and clothing manufacturers 
with an environment conducive to the rational development of economic 


production in Canada on an internationally competitive basis. 
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Machinery 


Much of the activity was directed at improving the industrial 
and trading activity for Canadian machinery and equipment manufacturers. 
The Machinery Program (which extends tariff remissions on imported machiner 
not available from Canadian production) was extended to cover a number of 
temporary tariff items which were not renewed on expiry. Studies to 
identify benefits of further expansion of this Program are in process. 
Other positive steps were taken in respect of: problems caused by con- 
cessional financing practices of ee ae machinery suppliers; proposed 
changes in United States tariffs on machinery exports; Tariff Board recom- 
mendations on mechanical equipment tariffs; foreign contracts for | 
Canadian engineering consultants; improved marketing for Canadian heavy 
equipment in Europe; and encouraging the acquisition of Canadian-produced 
machinery under the DREE grant program. 

Electronics 

Studies of this industrial sector included participation in the 
proceedings of the Telecommission (a body appointed in 1969 by the 
Communications Department to investigate telecommunications, past and futur 
in Canada). Particular attention was given to the role of the communicatio 
utilities in the growing computer service industry. 

The potential of a national space communications policy for 
industrial development was examined; in this connection policy formulation 
suggestions were made towards the creation of Telesat Canada Corporation - 
a government-carrier company that will eventually sell shares to the public 

The demand in the United States and Canada for air traffic 
control and radio navigation aids for the period 1970-80 was investigated 
and a recommendation made for a cooperative program of research, 


development and production in this field. 
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Food Products 
The Department instituted a joint program in cooperation 
with the Canadian Pati Rete of Food Technology and firms in the 
food industry to sponsor 14 scholarships for undergraduate studies 
in food science, with the goal of increasing the number of skilled 
food scientists in Canada. 
Standards 
A Standards Council of Canada was proposed to promote 
and coordinate voluntary standardization measures in Canada and 
the country's participation in international standardization 
activities. Bill C-163, providing for the establishment of the 
Council, was given first reading in Parliament on March 12, 1970. 
Metric Conversion 
Following the January, 1970 publication of the Govern- 
ment White Paper on Metric Conversion in Canada, the Department 
has taken steps towards the establishment of a Preparatory 
Commission. This will be a fulltime body which will advise on and 


coordinate planning of the conversion process. 
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Product Innovation 


To be successful in the highly competitive world markets 
of today, and to anticipate the demands of tomorrow, Canada's 
manufacturing and processing industries must employ the most 
up-to-date technology. They must also be ready with new products 
and processes; and be able to maintain production Line Vex bila, 

The Department's programs to interest and assist the 
various segments of Canadian industry in these objectives fall 
under several headings: 

Industrial Research and Development Incentives Act (IRDIA 

The principal objective of the IRDIA Program is to 
stimulate expansion of scientific research and development 
within Canadian industry. 

Under this Act, Canadian corporations are entitled 
to apply to the Department for a cash grant or for a credit 
against their federal income tax liabilities amounting to 
25 per cent of: 

(a) all their capital expenditures (for the acquisition 
of new property other than land) for scientific 
research and development in Canada; and 

(b) the increase in their current expenditures in 

Canada for scientific research and development 

over the average of such expenditures in the 

preceding five years. 

During the year ending March 31, 1970, 638 applications 
for grants were processed and 66 previously completed applications 
were reassessed resulting in grants totalling $23,078,000 being 


authorized under the Act. 
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Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology (PAIT ) 

The basic objective of this program is to promote 
the growth and efficiency of manufacturing and processing 
industries in Canada by providing financial assistance 
to industrial firms for specific development projects which 
offer good prospects for commercial exploitation. 

During 1969/70, assistance was approved to support 
54 projects involving’ a PAIT contribution of $10.9 million. 
Assistance under this program had been provided in the form 
of a repayable loan of 50 per cent of the cost of the development 
projects, however, during January 1970 the Treasury Board 
approved changing the basis of support from a repayable loan 
to a grant. It was clear by the end of the, fiscatk year that 
this change would result in substantially heightened interest 
in the program. A 


Interdepartmental Committee on Innovation aa 


The formation of this Committee was approved by Cabinet 
in October, 1969. Chairmanship is provided by the Department of 


Industry, Trade and Commerce and membership consists of senior 
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officials from the Departments of Communication, Energy, Mines and | 
Resources, Finance, Fisheries and Forestry, Industry, Trade and | 
Commerce, and Regional Economic Expansion and from the Defence | 
Research Board, National Research Council, Science Secretariat and 
the Treasury Board. 

The main duties of the Committee involve studying the 
innovation process in Canada, assessing existing government 
programs to encourage industrial research, development and innovation, 


and recommending changes which would enhance the effectiveness of these 
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programs. The committee held three meetings during the fiscal year 
which saw changes to the PAIT and IRAP programs implemented. 
Defence Industry Productivity Program (DIP) *@ 
The objective of the program is to develop and sustain the ' 
technological capability of Canadian industry for the purpose of | 
defence export sales or civil export sales arising from that capability} 
Assistance in the form of a shared cost contract is iremideard 
for specified costs of the project. Normally costs are shared | 
equally. | | 
The expenditure during the year to support the 189 current 
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projects was $48 million. 
Industrial Research Institutes 

The program was introduced to assist Canadian universities 
in establishing and administering industrial research institutes. 
The basic aim is to establish a framework within which universities 
can undertake contract research on behalf of industry. 

The contribution of the Department is in the form of a 
grant to cover the cost of administering the institute during 
the initial years of operation. Institutes have been formed at the 
University of Windsor, McMaster University, University of Waterloo 
and Nova Scotia Technical College. Negotiations are underway for the 
organization of two more institutes. | 

Fashion Design Assistance Program 

On the basis of study and consultation with the 
provincial governments and industry associations, a Fashion Design 
Assistance Program was developed to stimulate fashion design in the 


Canadian clothing, textile, leather and footwear industries. 
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Industrial Design 


| Final details were completed for the introduction, early 
in 1970/71, of the Industrial Design Assistance Program (IDAP). 

The terms of reference were established and initial research | 
well advanced for the development of a design education "framework". 
The framework will cover all levels of education from primary school 
to university. The intention is to assist in the introduction of 
this basic design education framework on a national basis early in 
1971. Also started and well developed is the basic criteria upon 
which specialized management training courses will be created. They 
are intended to inform both middle management and decision makers in 
industry about the value of including industrial design in their 
organization structure, and how to go about doing it. Assistance in 
introducing pilot courses will be provided early in 1971. 

During 1969, 500 Canadian products were individually 
evaluated for design quality. Confidential critiques were sent to the 
manufacturers as an aid to production efficiency and design 
improvement. 

Scholarships totalling $65,000 were awarded to 25 students 
for advanced studies in industrial design. 

The National Design Council and its various subcommittees met 
ten times during 1969. Two of the subjects that were discussed 
related to ways and means of extending the usefulness and impact of 
the Council. This resulted in a recommendation to change the 
operational terms of the Council, and to undertake a review of the 
National Design Council Act in preparation for recommending revisions 


in the light of present and future activities and needs. 
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Production Efficiency 

The Department promotes efficiency within manufacturing 
and producing industries in various ways including direct assistance 
programs and studies designed to improve productivity. These 
studies frequently form the base for future policy initiatives or 
support programs directed to industry. 
Program Activities | 

. Pharmaceutical Industry Development Assistance (PIDA ) 

PIDA is designed to increase the efficiency of the 
manufacturing and marketing of pharmaceutical products in Canada 
and involves loans and grants in aid of feasibility studies for 
expansion, merger or re-organization. During the year, 17 inquiries 
and applications received resulted in approval of loans totalling 
$300,000. 

Machinery Program 

The Machinery Program allows users of machinery to acquire 
capital equipment at the lowest possible cost and, at the same time, 
enables machinery producers to derive maximum incentive and 
encouragement from the tariff. Where machinery is not available 
from production in Canada and remission is in the public interest, 
all duty on value in excess of $500 may be remitted. During 1969-70, 
approximately 18,000 individual applications were processed and 
$60,000,000 remitted. 

General Adjustment Assistance Program (GAAP) 

The objective of this program is to assist Canadian 
manufacturers to adapt to changes in the world trading environment 
occasioned by the Kennedy Round. Its aim is to help manufacturers 


to take advantage of export opportunities arising from these changes. 
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It is also designed to help manufacturers to improve their 
competitive position in cases where they may have been seriously 
affected or could be placed at a serious disadvantage as a result 
of Kennedy Round reductions in the Canadian tariff. 

Three forms of assistance are available under certain 
conditions: government insurance against the risk of loss on 
loans made by private lenders; direct government loans in special 
circumstances to manufacturers with sound restructuring projects 
but who are unable to obtain an insured loan; and grants to 
manufacturers who have applied for assistance and require the 
services of qualified consultants to develop effective adjustment 
proposals. 

The General Adjustment Assistance Board, composed of 
representatives from both private industry and- government, administers 
the program using the staff and services of the Department. 

Officers of the Department advise and assist manufacturers 
in the assessment of export markets, the formulation of specific 
adjustment proposals and in the preparation of applications for 
assistance under the progran. 

During 1969/70, the Board authorized loan insurance of 
$12.5 million to assist 14 manufacturers to exploit export opportunities. 
Consulting assistance grants totalling $8,750 to two manufacturers to 
help them develop sound restructuring proposals were authorized. No 
applications for direct loans were considered by the Board during this 


period. 
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Automotive Adjustment Assistance Program (AAA) 

Following the ratification of the Canada-United States 
Automotive Agreement in 1965, the AAA program was set up to help 
Canadian auto industry companies adjust to the new market environment. 
During the past year 14 loans totalling $14.5 million were granted. 
These loans contributed greatly to the productive capacity and 
employment opportunities in the auto parts industry. In addition, 
remission under AAA for tooling, machinery and equipment totalled 
approximately $7.4 million to 44 applicants for 1969/70. 

Building Equipment, Accessories and Materials Program (BEAM) 

This program attempts in a number of ways to increase 
productivity and efficiency in the manufacture of building equipment 
accessories and materials. 

During the year, more than 40 clinics were held on the 
practice of modular co-ordination (a method of sizing the dimensions 
of building components and buildings on the basis of the standard 
four—inch.module.).. This raised .the total of such clinics to 90 over 
a three-year period, representing a cumulative attendance of 5,500 
professionals in the industry. 

Seven regional seminars on the systems approach to building 
were held and attended by 2,500 construction industry executives. 

The general discipline and use of the National Building Code 
throughout Canada was promoted vigorously. Five provinces either have 


adopted the Code or are proposing to do so. 
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Industry Studies 


Major studies relating to the productive efficiency of 
various Canadian industrial sectors were carried out during the year 
in two categories; those which developed data for publication and 
those which sought information confidential to the industry concerned 
for use within the Department only. 

In the former group were studies of: 

Leather Footwear 

A major analysis of productivity was completed. A series 
of follow-up seminars was held to encourage the industry to undertake 
restructuring for increased productivity: | 

Hardwood, Plywood and Veneer 

An in-depth study of the industry was completed and the 
findings published. 

Furniture 

A technical study, "The Furniture Plant of the Next 
Decade", was completed and the results discussed oon industry leaders 
at seminars in Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba. 

Food Products 

Studies were completed and reports published on central 
meat processing systems and the processed fruits and vegetables 
industries. A survey of the bakery industry in Canada was completed 


for publication in the next fiscal year. 


Studies for departmental use only were undertaken in 
respect of: 
Construction Equipment 
The findings and results of this confidential comprehensive 
study will be used to determine the possibilities of furthering 


growth in this industry sector. | 
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Recreational Vehicles 
Certain problems were revealed in the context of the 
present Canada-U.S. tariff structure. Proposals to overcome these 
problems are being formulated. 
Chemicals 
The study of the international competitiveness of the 
Canadian chemical industry was continued. A cost analysis of 
selected rubber products was started to identify elements contributing 
to low productivity. 
Machinery 
With the object of promoting production efficiency, 
assessments were undertaken of various sectors of the Canadian 
machinery industry including catering equipment, packaging machinery, 
power tools, pollution control and air conditioning equipment. 
Economic Studies 
The Department undertook general studies and research 
into the causes of the variations and changes in productivity, 
exploring such areas as wages, prices, capacity utilization and 


specialization. 
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Market Development 


This activity, a major segment of the Industry and 
Trade Development Program, incorporates all the work undertaken 
by the Department to identify markets abroad for Canadian products 
and to assist Canadian manufacturers and processors in their own 
export sales efforts. The resources of the Department's 76 
offices abroad, the industry sector branches and promotional 
Support branches at headquarters, plus frequent consultation and 
participation with the private sector, are combined in the degree 
required to give this activity the greatest possible thrust and impact. 
Some highlights of the Department's market development 
activities during the fiscal year were: 
Market Studies 
The Department on a continuing basis conducts market 
surveys, studies and analyses on particular industrial sectors to 
help Canadian industries develop their export markets along fruitful 
lines. Studies conducted in the fiscal year included: 
~ In the machinery field, market surveys of European 
requirements for grinding wheel machinery and a 
study of export opportunities in Latin America for 
cutting tools, dies and plastic moulds. A continuing 
study of foreign projects in the area of power 
generation identified 100 projects with potential 
use for Canadian equipment. 
~ A world market survey of Canada's position in the 
asbestos industry. 
~ Market surveys of demand for power systems, 
telecommunications systems and airport systems in 


Latin America and Asia. 
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- A comprehensive study of the market for Canadian 


furniture in the U.S. was published. 


Trade Missions 

The Department continued its missions program -- outgoing 
missions of Canadian businessmen, usually representing a single 
industry grouping, and incoming missions of foreign buyers who were 
-put in direct touch with Canadian manufacturers and producers. 

During the fiscal year, eight outgoing missions visited 26 
countries while 13 incoming missions were sponsored from Europe, the 
Middle East, Latin America and the Pacific Rim countries (see 
Appendix @ for detailed listing of missions). 

In addition to the formal missions program, visits of 
some 400 foreign businessmen to Canada were arranged to take advantage 
of marketing opportunities that arose during the year. 

Trade Fairs 

Each year the Department plans and implements Canadian 
participation in various trade fairs throughout the world covering a 
wide range of products and services. The fairs may be "vertical" -- 
confined to a specialized sector of industry and generally open only 
to trade visitors; or "horizontal" -- covering a broad spectrum of 
goods and services and usually open also to the general public. 
Canadian representation must be suited to each type. 

Participating Canadian companies share a part of the expense 
and provide product samples and company personnel to man exhibits. 

In-store promotions are also used to display and sell 


Canadian goods abroad. 
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During the fiscal year, the Department organized 50 such 
events in which 822 Canadian firms participated. These firms 
estimated $56 million in immediate export sales as a direct result 
as well as substantial long term prospects which cannot yet be 
accurately estimated. (See Appendix # for detailed listing of trade 


fairs and related promotional activities. ) 
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Export Publicity 


The Department carried out a continuing program to 
disseminate information abroad about Canadian products and services 
for export. During the year 16 export promotion catalogues and 
directories relating to particular sectors of Canadian industry were 
produced and distributed. 

Nineteen issues of the Department's trade promotion 
newspaper "Canada Courier" were produced in five languages and sent 
to 200,000 readers abroad. 

Three export promotion films were commenced. One, on 
Canadian vocational school equipment, was completed. The remaining 
two -- on airports for export and Canadian cattle -- weme scheduled for 
completion in 1970/71... 

Defence Products Marketing 

The Department is responsible for the marketing of Canadian 
defence products through the staff of the International Defence | 
Programs Branch in Canada and abroad. Through its marketing activities, 
the Department ensures that the maximum economic and technological | 
benefits accrue to Canada to offset the import content in Canadian 
defence expenditures. 

Economic Studies 

The Department continued to publish palatine! share 
analyses, designed to give perspective on Canada's changing 
position in relation to principal competitors. 

A program of analysis of international regional trading 
patterns identifies and assesses significant changes in the 
pattern of world trade and Canada's participation. In 1969, 


a series of in-depth studies of the Japanese market was completed. 
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Exporters Directory f 


The Exporters Directory, a comprehensive listing of the 
products of 6,700 Canadian firms engaged in or interested in export trade 
was revised and compiled in five volumes. This detailed information is 
made available to the Department's offices abroad and departmental 
officers in Canada. During the year 767 new firms registered with the 
directory. Steps are being taken towards the creation of a comprehensive 
data bank which will improve and extend the product sourcing capability 
of the Department and through the use of modern methods and equipment 
provide commercial information quickly and efficiently. 

) Offices Abroad 

A vital element in the Department's market development work 
is the network of offices throughout the world maintained by the 
Trade Commissioner Service. At the end of the fiscal year the Service 
had 76 posts in 52 countries with a total staff of approximately 700 
including all foreign posts and headquarters in Ottawa. 

Additional opportunities for Canadian products and services in 
the highly active markets of the central United States were provided with 
the opening of new offices in Buffalo and Minneapolis. At the same time 
plans were formulated to open or reactivate three additional offices 
overseas. 

Offices in Canada 

At year end, the Department maintained eight regional offices 
in principal centres of Canada including one in Regina, opened in June 
1969. Another office was scheduled to open in Fredericton early in the 
new fiscal year. These offices provide an immediate point of contact for 


Canadian businessmen with the Department and provide advice and assistance 
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on matters relating to industrial development and trade promotion in their 
respective areas. In addition, the offices made an important contribution 
to the planning and executing of trade promotion projects and i nada vena: 
ing liaison with provincial government departments, trade associations 

and others interested in international trade in their regions. 


GRAINS PROGRAM 


Under the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act a payment of 
$66 million was made to the Canadian Wheat Board. This sum represented 
the storage costs on wheat stocks held by the Board in excess of 178 
million bushels at the beginning of the crop year. 

$14 million was paid to the Canadian Wheat Board under 
the Prairie Grain Advance peanonne Act representing interest on cash 
advances made to grain producers in western Canada. A payment was 
also made in the fiscal year 1969/70 in the sum of $40 million in 
respect of deliveries made in the fiscal year 1968/69 of wheat, barley 
and oats which figured in the pool accounts for the crop year ending | 
Juby Si, 2964. 

These payments by the Government covered the difference 
between initial payments and the actual prices received for the 
grains. It was the first time in the history of Canadian Wheat Board 
operations that a deficit occurred for wheat and barley. 

Grain Marketing 

The need for an overall review of grain policy resulted 
in the appointment of The Honourable Otto E. Lang, Minister Without 
Portfelio, as Minister Responsible for the Canadian Wheat Board, devoting 
his full time to grain marketing and handling. 

The Grains Division collaborated closely with the new 


Grains Group and continued to carry out its responsibilities in 
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co-operation with the Canadian Wheat Board, the Ontario Wheat Producers' 
Marketing Board, the Board of Grain Commissioners, the Trade Commissioner 
Service, the Canadian International Development Agency and the private 
grain trade. 

Revised and expanded credit facilities implemented 
following a review of this aspect of marketing and increases in food-aid 
to developing countries assisted in maintaining Canada's share of the 


world grain market. 
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TOURISM PROGRAM 

The major objective of the Tourism Program is to promote 
the expansion of the tourism industry in Canada and to attract 
tourists to Canada through a comprehensive information and promotion 
service. 

There are two elements involved in tourism: travel and 
travel industry capacity. The first embraces foreign visitors to 
Canada, and domestic travel by Canadians. The second includes natural 
resource attractions, man-made facilities, services for the traveller, 
available events, and the activities of all levels of government and 
the private sector which are concerned with tourism. 

‘To improve Canada's foreign exchange earnings, the program 
concentrates on promoting travel to Canada, although increasing 
attention is being given to the promotion of travel in Canada by 
residents to offset the expenditures of Canadians abroad, as well as 
for the direct economic and social benefits which such domestic travel 
involves. 

The program also works to encourage the growth of the 
travel industry's capacity to handle an increasing volume of 
international and domestic travel demand. 

Travel Industry Development 

The tourism industry is supported by this program through 
the development and maintenance of information relating to tourism in 
Canada and its analysis to determine the industry's strengths and 
weaknesses. Efforts are also made to improve services within the 
industry. 

A series of seminars called "Red Carpet Canada" was held in 
every province in conjunction with the Canadian Restaurant Association. 


The aim was to encourage improved attitudes towards visitors by 
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management and staff of food and beverage establishments. Seminars 
with the same object were held with staff at border points. 

A grant of $50,000 was made to the Canadian Rouriet 
Association to help finance its "Project Hospitality", aimed at 
improved community awareness of the importance of tourism. 

Among important surveys conducted during the year was a 
domestic travel pilot study ase paves the way for a major Canadian 
Travel Survey late in 1970. 

Representatives of the Office of Tourism attended the main 
international tourism meetings during the fiscal year. The General 
Director of Canada's Office of Tourism is vice-president of the 
Executive Committee of the International Union of Official Travel 
OrranizatVorsuGr sl. Ono e). | 
Travel Marketing 

Through a network of 25 Canadian travel promotion offices 
in the United States and in seven other countries, and extensive 
advertising, publicity and promotion programs, 2.2 million enquiries 
were elicited, representing 6 million prospective visitors to Canada. 
Direct mail, sent by computer-printer from Ottawa to 5,000,000 
prospects in the United States, accounted for 553,000 of these enquiries. 

In 1969, visitors to Canada spent $1.074 pillion =——san 
increase of eight per cent over the previous year. Expenditures by 
Canadians abroad increased by 27.5 per cent to $1.29 billion. 

During the past year, new emphasis was placed on encouraging 
travel agents and tour operators to promote group travel to Canada 


through package tours, special interest tours and conventions. 
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Surveys were made to assess the travel potential for 
Canada in the southern United States and in Latin America. A small 
mission was sent to survey each of these areas. Fifty audio-visual 
presentations were made to travel agents in major cities in 12 
European countries. 

Canada's first manual of convention facilities was 
published and distributed widely. 

In February, 1970, 550 delegates from all sectors of the 
travel industry attended the First Canadian Travel Trade Congress 
at which 49 key resolutions were adopted. These ranged over the 
whole field of tourism and included a recommendation for the 
development of a master plan for tourism in Canada in the 1970's. 

The first Canadian Travel Agents Manual was published in 
March, 1970. This 500-page reference book is being distributed around 
the world to 20,000 travel agents, tour operators and carriers. 

Advertising strategy was adjusted during the year to 
increase the frequency of insertions in mass circulation magazines, 
and television was used for the first time to support the Atlantic 
Provinces campaign in the northeastern United States. There was 
also a significant increase in direct mail advertising, with emphasis 


placed on promoting off-season traffic. 
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WORLD EXHIBITIONS PROGRAM 
baby gol dad 6, 

The Japan World Exposition opened on 15th March with the 
Canadian Pavilion ready, in good order, and destined to be one of 
the outstanding international presentations at the exhibition. The 
Emperor of Japan visited the pavilion on Inauguration Day, the only 
foreign participation so honoured. The Canadian Commissioner General, 
as Chairman of the Steering Committee of Commissioners General, was 
the only foreigner to speak at the Inauguration Ceremony. These 
opening highlights were the culmination of a three-year campaign in 
Japan to establish Canadian pre-eminence at Expo 70. This included a 
long list of "firsts" for Canada - first formal commitment to 
participate, first site selected, first ground-breaking, topping-off 
and pavilion completion on site. Also mounted was an imaginative 
publicity program, including a six-month pre-Expo tour of Japanese 
prefectures, cities and’ schools in “a*converted Canadian school bus. 
With a photogenic pavilion of outstanding design and exhibits aimed to 
attract a youthful audience, the publicity effort to opening day gave 
Canada more media coverage in Japan than all other foreign participants 
combined. The opening days at the pavilion gave early promise of the 
outstanding success which this Canadian presentation was to achieve in 


the first World Exposition in Asia. 
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On November 27, 1969 assent was given to the Act to 
wind up the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition 
and to authorize the writing-off of certain costs and the deferral 
of certain payments connected therewith. 

The responsibility for the administration of this statute 
was assigned by the Act to the Minister of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce. Steps were promptly initiated to take over all assets 
and liabilities of the Corporation and to make preliminary arrangements 
for their ultimate settlement. 

At the time of take-over the audited statements recorded 
assets of $200,022 and liabilities $262,395, with other future 
eae nacat liabilities and some possible further assets yet to be 


assessed by the Courts. 
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HEAD OFFICE DIRECTORY (ON MARCH 31, 1970) 


Head Office, Tower "B", Place de Ville, 
112 Kent Street, Ottawa, Ontario 


Minister: The Honourable Jean-Luc Pepin 


Executive Assistant: Se fe eMizodaLa 
Private Secretary: Mrs. M. Mihm 
Departmental Assistant: P. E. Labbé 


Deputy Minister: J. H. Warren 


Executive Assistant: A. A. Lomas 
Legal Adviser: Ae P. oster 
Special Adviser to the Deputy Minister: Denis Harvey 


Senior Assistant Deputy Minister 


(Industry and Trade Development): A. G. Kniewasser 


Executive Assistant: ri i, Wood. 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Trade and Industrial Policy): M. Schwarzmann 
Office of Area Relations 
General Director: T. M. Burns 
Director, ‘United’ States Division:9U 4'sStone 
Darector, Asia and Middle East Division: 58. F.. Armichaw 
Director, Commonwealth Division: R. B. Nickson 
Director, European Division: A. W: A. Lane 
Director, Latin American Division: W. Brett 
Office of General Relations 
General Director: M. G. Clark 
Director, Industrial Commodity Arrangements and Policy: 
W. M. Miner 
Director, General Relations and Special Projects: 


) Se lar = Ko a 9 =) 
Director, International Financing: B. Steers 


Office of Industrial Policy Adviser 
General Director:) (be 4 Dranotsky 


Chief, Industrial Policy Divisions 2M... Belanger 
Chief, Programs Division: M. B. Barewal 
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Assistant Deputy Minister (Operations): R. G. Head 
Program Office - Operations 


Director: G.-S.-Conger 


Head, GAAP"Program’ Office: Pe E.* Ouinn 
Head, IRDIA Program Office: D. A. Kellough 
Head, PAIT Program Office: W. R. Graham 


Aerospace, Marine and Rail Branch 


General Director: J. C. Rutledge 


Director, .Company and Support Programs: H. R. Foottit 
Director, Industry and Trade Development Programs: 
G. E. Hughes—Adams 


Chief, Aircraft Division: H. A. Staneland 

Chiet’, Propulsion, Marine and Rail Division: H., Roberts 
Chieti, Air Davision: J. li. Harrison 

Chief, Marine Division: M.° J. Coipitts 

Chief, Rail and Propulsion Division: E. P. Bishop 


Marketing Adviser: H. P. Horne 
Ship. Financing: H. K.,Meintosh 


Agriculture Fisheries and Food Products Branch 


General Director: M. J. Heney 
Director: J. McNaught 


Chief, Fisheries and Fish Products Division: A. J. Hemming 
Chief, Fruit, Vegetables and Special Crops Division: 

A. UU. Stanton 
A/Chief, Cereals, Bakery and Edible Oils Division: 

Hel. Acer Ong 
Chief, Livestock, Meat and Dairy Products Division: 

L. H. McMillan 
Chief, Programs Division: W. R. Parkinson 


Apparel and Textiles Branch 

General Director: A. M. Guerin 
Director: L. C. Howey 

Chief, Clothing Division: H. Sherman 
Chief, Textiles Division: P. A. Parker 


A/Chief, Leather and Footwear Division: L. J. Henderson 
A/Head, Programs Division: M. Hersh 
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Chemicals Branch 


General Director: J.J. Tennier 
Director? A. M.. Tedford 
Assistant Director: W. D. Dawson 


Chief, Industrial Chemicals Division: G. E. McCormack 
Chief, Chemical Specialties Division: H. A. Showalter 
Chief, Plastics and Rubber Division: A. G. Pinard 
Chief, Tourist Hospital and Education: G. W. J. Rahm 
Chief, Programs Division: W. D. Dawson 


Electrical and Electronics Branch 


General Director: E. A. Booth 
Director: -T.°C.2Jones 
Assistant Director: G. R. Logan 


Marketing Adviser: R. Sangster 

Chief, Electronics Division: C. D. Quarterman 

Chief, Electrical Division: V. E. Tant 

Chief, Consumer Products and Components Division: 
P. U. Aasgaard 

Chier, Special Projects Division: RR. Sangster 


Chief, Company Development Programs, Division I: 
Be das Cals. 
Chief, Company Development Programs, Division II: 


J. R. Mercier 
Chief, Company Development Programs, Division III: 
R. J. Burns 


Machinery Branch 


General, Director: J. J. McKennirey 

Director and Secretary, Machinery Equipment Advisory Board: 
W.. He. Chandler 

Director:,J. C. Stavert 


Chiet,,.mMechanical, Products Division: J. H.* O'Connell. 

Chief, Mechanical Equipment Division: A, Chiperzak 

Chief, Industry Machines and Engineering Services Division: 
R..C. Wallace 

Chief, Machinery Program Analysis Division: S. A. Radley 

General Programs Division: R. K. McGregor 

Chief, Specialist Staff: F. K. Gardner 

General Analysis and Development: J. P. Reny 


Materials Branch 


General Director: R. D. Hindson 
Director: H. KR. Pinavic 
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CMief, Iron and Steel Division: E.. J.. Davis 

Chief, Non-Ferrous Metals Division: S. H. Rochester 
Chief, Industrial Minerals Division: R. J. Jones 
Crier, Construction Diviszou..Di.G.)baplante 

Chief, Programs Division: H. E. Wilson 


Mechanical Transport Branch 


General Director: C. D. Arthur 


Chief, Automotive Industries Division: J. A. McMillan 
Automotive Assistance Division and 

A/Sec. Adjustment Assistance Board: F. Wanko 

Chief, Technological Assistance Division: J. W. Harrison 

Chief, Agricultural, Construction and. Special Vehicles: 

Chief, Automotive Programs Division: 


Wood Products Branch 


General Director: K. O. Roos 
Divector=* TC. Arnold 
Deputy Director: P. L. MacDougal 


Chief, Furniture and Secondary Wood Products Division: 
M. N. Murphy 
Chief, Lumber, Plywood and Panel Products Division: 
Ee W. Smith 
Chief, Pulp and Paper Division: G. C. Campbell 
Chief, Printing and Publishing Division 
Head, Programs Division: R. H. McGee 


Assistant Deputy Minister (External Services) - D. B. Mundy 


Executive Assistant: H. R. Wilson 


Doi. Program 
Chieti. ids Ce-BsiMatchell 


International Defence Programs Branch 


General.-Director:: Ds. H., Gilchrist 
Director: D. J. Janigan 


Chief, Project Marketing Division: F. Dugal 

Chief, U.S. Market Development Division: 

Chief, Overseas Market Development Division: W. E. Grant 
Chief, Market Research and Analysis Division: 

Chief, Administrative and Financial Division: C. G. Rheaume 


Trade Commissioner Service 
General Director: H. Ms Maddick 
Director (Personnel): R. C. Anderson 


Director (Operations and Development): H. S. Hay 
Director (Finance and Administration): W. J. Collett 
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Assistant Deputy Minister (Administration); A. Senecal 


Financial Services Branch 
General Director: W. R. Teschke 


Comptroller: Rs, die GODS 

Director, Financial Analysis: J. G. Sheldrick 
Director, Financial Audit: J. N. Moxon 

Chief, Accounting Division: G. Szalay 

Chief, Program Budget Division "A": T. C. Williamson 
Chief, Program Budget Division "B": J. J. Power 


Office of Personnel 


General Director: E. J. Fitzpatrick 
Bilingual Adviser: P. Beaudet 


Director, Personnel Staffing and Development Division: 
R.j Kea Cox 

Director, Classification Division: G. E. Morriscey 

Chief, Staff Relations, Divisions ~L.. Martin 

Chief, Personnel Administrative Services: A. Fitzpatrick 


Professional and Administrative Services Branch 
a eee es AES Be ee eee VCE CI VASE Swelr ancy 


General Director: V. J. Walton 
Executive Director: C. Drolet 


Director: Management Consulting: G. V. Scully 

Director: Operations: D. R. Demers 

Director: Materiel and Property Management: R. J. Powell 
Director: Data Management: G. Walton 


Program Planning and Analysis 


GeneralyDirector. a. ReuCrarg 


Office. of Promotional servicesae—a. Lot. Rodger - General Director 


Fairs and Missions Branch 


DirectoreaD ..AseWspO0llaver 
Chief, .PasrseDivisionseWielesochutte 
A/Chief, Missions Division: B. Choquette 


Industry, Trade and Traffic Services Branch 


Director: G..M,,Schuthe 
Deputy Director: C.. VarKaric 


Chief, Industrial Traffic Services Division: H. A. Hadskis 
Chief, Export and Import Permits Division: S. G. Barkley 
Chief, Import Analysis Division: J. G. MacKinnon 

Chief, Industrial and Trade Inquiries: kK. E. Hacker 


Publicity Branch 


DArecters J. A. Murphy 
Assistant Director (International Operations): kK. A. Prittie 
Assistant Director (Canadian Operations): R. H. Tippet 


Cmiet, International Division: _K. V. VD. Gardner 

Chief, Canadian Division: B. T. McLaughlin 

Manager, News Services: R. M. Shaw 

Manager, French Language Editorial Services: C. Bruyere 
Chief, ’"Foreign Trade": Division:)Miss-O. M. Hill 

Chief, "Canada Courier" Division: .P. Bomford 

Chier, Special Publa cations) Divi Sion ianJdonk. PUrVis 
Chief, Graphaes Davisions7n Rey Ha: Williamson 


Canadian Government Participation Expo LAD Osaka 
Commissioner General: P. Reid 


Deputy Commissioner General: J. Octeau 
Deputy Commissioner General (Operations): J. C. Vaast 


Office of Science and Technology 


Oftice of 


General Director: Dr. S. Wagner 
Special Assistant: M. R. M. Dale 


Dafector (Policy): H. C. Douglas: 
Director (Scientific): R.SK. oBrown 


Economics 


General Director: V. J. Macklin 
Executive Co-Ordinator: T. E. Bocking 


Investment Analysis Branch 


Director: J. H. Latimer 

Chief, Capital Expenditures Division: A. N. Polianski 
Chief, Foreign Investment Division: R. Loosmore 
Chief, International Companies Division: T. Vout 
Chief, Corporation Returns Division: N. Hutchinson 


General Analysis Branch 


Director: C. Schwartz 

Chief, Overseas Analysis Division: F. A. Piscopo 
Chief, Canada and United States Division: D. McKinley 
Chief, General Assignments Division: H. R. Smale 
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Market Analysis Branch 


Acting Director: A. C. Kilbank 
Chief, Resource Commodities Division: R. J. Konecny 
Chief, Regional Trade Patterns Division: H. D. Henderson 


Productivity Analysis Branch 


Director: I, Bernolak 
Chief, Interfirms Division: G, McLeod 


Office of Design 


Acting General Director: J. H. Swann 


Chief, Finance and Administration: T. L. Martell 
Chief, Design Capability: R.: Bachman 

Chief, Design Application: R. Eytel 

Chief, Design Environment: G. Crabtree 


National Design Council Secretariat 


Secretary General: E. P. Weiss 
Adviser: J. Saint-Cyr 


Grains Program Office 
Chief, R. M., Esdale 


Office of Tourism 


General Director: T. R. G. Fletcher 


Travel Industry Branch 


Director: Ff. B. Clark 
Chief, Research and Development: J. W. Gibson 
Chief, Industrial Evaluation: L. C. Munn 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


Director: Dan Wallace 

Deputy Director: Roland Boire 

Assistant Director, Marketing: D. C. Bythell 

Assistant Director, Offices Abroad: O. H. Tiessen 
Assistant Director, Support Services: R. Douglas Palmer 


Manager, Publicity Services: J. A. Carman 
Manager,, Travel Trade Relations: G. Tawse-Smith 
Manager of Advertising: D. Livingstone 

Manager of Operations: M. Campeau 
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Appendix "B" 
REGIONAL OFFICES OF THE DEPARTMENT ON MARCH 31, 1970 


St. John's, Newfoundland 
Regional Officer 
B. E. Baker 


Po. Box 5849 

See worn’ s 4 Nfld. or Sir Humphrey Gilbert Building 
Duckworth Street 
OG. Sonn s* (Nt id. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Regional Manager 

D. J. Packman Sir John Thompson Building 
1256 Barrington Street 
Halbitax; N.S. 


Montreal, Quebec 


Regional Manager 

J. G. Touchette Suite 1700, Commerce House 
1080 Beaver Hall Hill 
Montreal 128, Que. 


Toronto, Ontario 


Regional Manager 


P.O. Box 114 
Toronte, Ont. or Suite 3001, Toronto Dominion Centre 
Toronto, (Ont. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Regional Manager 

G. A. Gillespie Suite 1104 
220 Portage Avenue 
Winnipeg 1, Man. 


Regina, Saskatchewan 


Regional Manager 

Gs A. Gooper Room 651 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Building 
26254 Victoriasstreet 
Regina, Sask. 


ails 


Edmonton, Alberta 

Regional Manager 

W. Mackenzie Hall 802 Chancery Hall 
3 Sir Winston Churchill Square 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


Regional Manager 

Ji = Fs Murray Room 2003 
Board of Trade Tower 
1177 West Hastings Street 
Vancouver 1, B.C. 
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Appendix "D" 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU OFFICES ABROAD ON MARCH 31, 1970 


Eastern United States 


General 
Manager Percy T. Cole, General Manager 


Eastern United States 
Room 1201, 680 Fifth Avenue 
New York City, Ny 10019 


Boston John R. Akin, Manager 
263 Plaza 
The Prudential Center 
Boston, MA 02199 


Cincinnati Peter J. Fraser, Manager 
Room 1010, Enquirer Building 
617 Vine Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 


Cleveland Ronald O. Gray, Manager 
Winous-Point Building 
1250 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, OH 44115 


Detroit Roger A. Cloutier, Manager 
Book Building 
1257-1259 Washington Boulevard 
Detroit, Mi 48226 


Hartford E. L. Lynch, Manager 
234 Constitution Plaza 
Hartford, (CT G6e703 


New York John M. Harrison, Manager 
680 Fifth Avenue 
New York City, NY 10019 


Philadelphia Courtney B. Chick, Manager 
Suite 305, 3 Penn Center 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 


Pittsburgh Charles A. Watt, Manager 
1001-1003 Jenkins Arcade 
Liberty and Fifth Avenue 

Bite Sburon) -Pamls 222 


Rochester Harold E. Betts, Manager 


247 Midtown Plaza 
Rochester, NY 14604 
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Washington 


John R. Bunt, Manager 
RCA Building 

1725 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 


Western United States and Pacific Area 


General 
Manager 


Chicago 


Los Angeles 


Minneapolis 


San Francisco 


Seattle 


Mexico 


Sydney 


Tokyo 


A. R. Peers, General Manager 
Western United States and 
Pacific Area 

600 Market Street 

San Francisco, CA 94104 


Greg J. Loney, Manager 
100 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, IL 60602 


Don E. Alexander, Manager 
510 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90014 


Hector L. Crombie, Manager 
124 South 7th Street 
Northstar Center 
Minneapolis, MN 55402 


Dave Moilliet, Manager 
Suite 2300, Crocker Plaza 
600 Market Street 

San Francisco, CA 94104 


Thomas L. Hill, Manager 
Suite 1117, Plaza 600 
600 Stewart Street 
Seattle, WA 98101 


Miss Annette Fortier, Manager 
Servicio de Turismo del Canada 
Avenida Morelos 110-905 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico 


Roly B. deGrosbois, Manager 
Bitth) Floor 

40 Martin Place 

Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


William R. MacLean, Manager 
Palace Building 

10, 1-Chome 

Marunouchi 

Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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Europe 


General 
Manager George W. Powell 

General Manager, Europe 
Administrative Officer - Macdonald House, Room 326 
H. Lyle Kohler One Grosvenor Square 


London, WIX OAB, England 


Copenhagen Wayne T. Mercer, Manager 
Vester Farimagsgade l 
DK-1606 Copenhagen V, Denmark 


Frankfurt O. von Finckenstein, Manager 
Kanadisches Fremdenverkehrsamt 
6 Frankfurt, Biebergasse 6-10 
City Center, Frankfurt 
West Germany 


London Francis H. Galipeau, Manager 
19 Cockspur Street 
London, WIX OAB, England 


Paris Pierre Turcotte, Manager 
Office Nationale du Tourisme Canadien 
4 Rue Scribe 
Paris IX, France 


The Hague Peter J. Hann, Manager 
Canadees Nationaal Verkeers- 
bureau 
Kamer 40 


The Hague, The Netherlands 


Appendix "E" 


INTERNATIONAL DEFENCE PROGRAMS BRANCH POSTS ABROAD 


Washington Office P.O. Box 4897, Cleveland Park Station 
Washington, D.C. 20008 

Director: F. T. Jackman 

Dayton Office MCLDDP, Wright Patterson A.F. Base 
OH 45433 


Senior Field Liaison Officer: A. E. Johnston 


Los Angeles Office Defence Contract Administration Services 
District, Room 130, 125 S. Grand Avenue 
Pasadena, CA 91105 


Senior Field Liaison Officer: T. J. B.. Robinson 
Boston Office ESKZ, Building 1618, Stop 27 


L.G. Hanscom Field, 
Bedford, MA 01730 


Field Liaison Officer: ve Se Vincent 
Detroit Office Michigan Army Missile Plant 


38111 Van Dyke Avenue 
Warren, MI 48090 


Field Liaison Officer: J. Morris 
Philadelphia Office Defence Personnel Support Center 


1800 S. 20th Street, Building 12, Wing H 
Philadelphia, PA 19101 


Field Liaison Officer: R. J. Rushka 
Bonn Office . Canadian Embassy, 


Friedrich Wilhelmstrasse 18 
53 Bonn, West Germany 


Senior Field Liaison Officer: G. G. Rezek 
London Office Office of the High Commissioner for Canada 


One Grosvenor Square 
London, WIX OAB, England 


Field Liaison Officer: O. W. Bennett 
Paris Office Ambassade du Canada 


35 Avenue Montaigne 
Paris 8é, France 


Field Liaison Officer: Hid. Cloutier 
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International Defence Programs Branch Posts Abroad 


(Continued) 


Brussels Office 


Field Liaison Officer: 


Rome Office 


Field Liaison Officer: 


Canadian Delegation 
NATO/OTAN 

Brussels 39, Belgium 
F. J. McNaughton 
Canadian Embassy 

Via G.B. de Rossi 27 
Rome Italy 


O. A. Sulzenko 
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Appendix "F" 
TRADE FAIR EXHIBITS SPONSORED BY DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, TRADE 


AND COMMERCE 


Name of Show: Building and Heating Exhibition 

Location: Utrecht, The Netherlands 

Dates: April 10-19, 1969 

Firms participating: 16 

Products shown: building products and heating equipment 
Attendance: 58,000 

Space ,occupied:,. 2,553 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: Southern Pine Machinery & Equipment Exhibition 
Location: New Orleans, Louisiana, U.S.A. 

Dates: April 12-14, 1969 

Firms participating: 8 

Products shown: logging and sawmill equipment 

Attendance: 10,000 

Space occupied: 5,600 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: Solo Apparel Show - Ladies Outerwear (Phase I) 
Location: New York, New York, U.S.A. 

Dates: April 14-18, 1969 

Firms participating: 17 

Products shown: rainwear, coats, suits, furs 

Attendance: No public attendance 

Space occupied: 18 hotel rooms 


Name of Show: Canadian Processed Foods Exhibits 
Location: Tokyo and Osaka, Japan 

Dates: Tokyo, April 14-16, Osaka, April 21-23, 1969 
Firms .participating:, 28 

Products shown: foods 

Attendance: Invitation Promotion 

Space occupied: .10;800 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: International Fur Fair 
Location: Frankfurt, West Germany 
Dates: April 23-27, 1969 

Firms participating: information booth 
Products shown: furs 

Attendance: 15,000 

Space occupied: 1,500 


Name of Show: German Industries Fair 
Location: Hanover, West Germany 

Dates: April 26 - May 4, 1969 

Firms participating: information booth 
Products shown: general information 
Attendance: 500,000 

Space occupied: 50 sq. ft. 
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Name of Show:. Supermarket Institute Show 
Location: Atlantic City, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
Dates: May 11-14, 1969 

Firms participating: 14 

Products shown: food 

Attendance: Not open to public 
space-"occupled <2, bO0! (sq. (rh. 


Name of Show: Salon International de 1'Aeronautique et de l'Espace 
Location: Paris, France 

Dates: May 29 - June 8, 1969 

Firms participating: 29 

Products shown: aeronautical, aeronautic equipment, components and 
related services such as airport planning, repair and overhaul 
Attendance: 700,000 

Space occupfiedtslOyo0gisae tz 


Name of Show: Solo Apparel Show - Ladies Outerwear (Phase 2) 
Location: New York City, New York, U.S.A. 

Dates: June 1-13, 1969 

Firms participating: / 17 

Products shown: rainwear, coats, suits, furs 

Attendance: Not open to public 

Space occupied: 24 hotel rooms 


Name of Show: 38th Poznan International Fair 

Location: Poznan, Poland 

Firms participating: 5 

Products shown: geophysical exploration equipment, laboratory 
instrument testing equipment, automatic wave soldering equipment 
load cells for steel rolling mills 

Attendance: Not known 

eSpace ,occupled: 3 500 isqi ft. 
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Name of Show: International Hospital Exhibition 

Location: Duesseldorf, West Germany 

Dates: June 19-25, 1969 

LigMms partieipatings, (7 

Products shown: aggregometers, drip monitor washing machines for 
instruments, nebulizers 

Attendance: Not open to public 

space occupied: 810 sq. £t, 


Name of Show: American Institute of Architects Convention 
Location: Chicago, Iilinois J0.S 2. 

Dates: June 22-26, 1969 

Firms, participating: Ji 

Products shown: building components and fixtures 
Attendance: 45,000 

Space occupied: 3,000 eq. £t. 
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Name of Show: Pacific Fine Food and Beverage Fair 
Location: Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 

Dates: July 13-16,.1969 

Birtms participating: 11 

Products shown: food, distilled spirits 
Attendance: Not open to public 

space occupied: 600 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: Melbourne International Engineering Show 
Location: Melbourne, Australia 

Dates: August 4-9, 1969 

Firms participating: 16 

Products shown: controls, airborne communication 
Attendance: 20,000 

Space occupied: 4,425 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: San Francisco Gift Show 
Location: San Francisco, California, U.S.A. 
Dates: August 10-13, 1969 

Firms, participating: , 20 

Products shown: gifts 

Attendance: Not open to public 

Space occupied: 4,508 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: Western Electronics Show & Convention (WESCON) 
Location: San Francisco, California, U.S.A. 

Dates: August 19-22, 1969 

Firms participating: ll 

Products shown: electronic products 

Attendance: 30,000 

Space occupied: 2,000 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: Auckland International Trade Fair 

Location: Auckland, New Zealand 

Dates: August 20 - September 6, 1969 

Firms participating: 12 

Products shown: textiles, road graders, logging machinery, pump 
motors, colour meters, electronics, electrical goods 
Attendance: 256,650 

Space occupied: 3,000 sq, ft. 


Name of Show: Brno International Trade Fair 
Location: Brno, Czechoslovakia 

Dates: September 7-16, 1969 

Firms participating: 9 

Products shown: machinery for pulp and paper 
Attendance: 350,000 

Space occupied: 3,150 sq. ft. 
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Name of Show: Zagreb International Autumn Fair 

Location: Zagreb, Yugoslavia 

Dates: September 11-21, 1969 

Firms participating: 17 

Products shown: industrial machinery, machinery for food industry, 
scientific equipment and sporting goods 

Attendance: 170,000 

Space occupied %.3), 759" sqe97 Et. 


Name of Show: Semaine Internationale du Cuir 
Location: Paris, France 

Dates: September 12-17, 1969 

Firms participating: 5 

Products shown: finished and unfinished leather goods 
Attendance: 185,000 

Space occupied: 700 sq. ft.; 


Name of Show: International Watch and Jewellery Trade Fair 
Location: London, England 

Dates: September 15-19, 1969 

Firms participating: 12 

Products shown: watches, jewellery 

Attendance: Not open to public 

Space occupied: 2,000 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: National Office Products Association Convention and 
Exhibition 

Location: -Chicaga, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Dates: September 24-27, 1969 

Firms participating: 10 

Products shown: office furniture and equipment 

Attendance: Not open to public 

Space occupied: 2,280 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: Japan Electronics Show 
Location: Osaka, Japan 

Dates: October 1-7,\ 1969 
Farmsaparticipating: 8 

Products shown: electronic equipment 
Attendance: Not open to public 

Space occupied: 2,050 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: Second Asian International Trade Fair 

Location: Tehran, Iran 

Dates: October 5-24, 1969 

Fazrmsipayticipatings. 425 

Products shown: air conditioners, automotive hardware, cobalt 
bomb unit, high voltage and geophysical equipment 

Attendance;s 13500 ,000 

space: occupied: 20,000 sq. ft. 
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Name of Show: International Nuclear Industries Fair (NUCLEX) 
Location: Basle, Switzerland 

Dates: October 6-11, 1969 

Firms participating: 9 

Products shown: nuclear equipment, fuels, nuclear power stations, 
electronic systems, etc. 

Attendance: Not open to public 

Space occupied: 3,100 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: Stix, Baer and Fuller in-store promotion 
Location: St. Louis, Mississippi, U.S.A. 

Dates= October 6-18, 1969 

Farms participating: 200 

Products shown: general consumer goods 

Attendance: N/A 

Space occupied: N/A -- in-store promotion 


Name of Show: Oklahoma Lumbermen's Association, 23rd Annual 
Convention 

Location: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 

Dates: October 18-19, 1969 

Firms participating: (institutional exhibit only) 

Products shown: various species of Canadian forest products 

Attendance: N/A 

Space occupied: 80 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: 2nd International Container and Combined Traffic 
Fair 

Location: Hamburg, West Germany 

Dates: October 21-26, 1969 

Firms participating: Information booth 

Products shown: general information 

Attendance: 20,000 

Space occupied: 880 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: Packaging Machinery Show 

Location: Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Dates: October 27-30, 1969 

Firms participating: 1l 

Products shown: machinery for packaging and vending 
Attendance: 20,294 

Space occupied: 5,500 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: London International Building Exhibition 
Location: London, England 

Dates: November 12-25, 1969 

Firms participating: (institutional exhibit only) 
Products shown: building products 

Attendance: N/A 

Space occupied: 825 sq. ft. 
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Name of Show: Sixth Pacific International Trade Fair 
Location: Lima, Peru 

Dates: November 14-30, 1969 

Firms participating: 31 

Products shown: electric and electronic equipment, mechanical 
equipment (heavy) 

Attendance: 700,000 

Space occupied. (22,075 Sta tt. 


Name of Show: Solo Apparel Show - Ladies' Outerwear (Phase I) 
Location: New York City, New York, U.S.A. 

Dates: November 18-21, 1969 

FArMs participating: 24 

Products shown: rainwear, coats,‘ dresses, suits, sportswear 
Attendance: Not open to public 

Space occupied: 19 hotel rooms 


Name of Show: Salon International du Batiment (BATIMAT) 
Location: Paris, France 

Dates: November 20-30, 1969 

Firms participating: 13 

Products shown: integrated lighting panelboard, oil furnaces, 
protective coatings, construction materials and products 
AGESNGaNCe. TZOUROUO 

Space “occupleds 2) 000Mseq. "f'. 


Name of Show: American Vocational Association Convention 
Location: Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Dates: December 6-9, 1969 

Firms participating: 14 

Products shown: laboratory equipment, metalworking equipment, 
educational equipment 

Attendance: 7,500 

Space Occupied: S7G00%sq*t £t% 


Name of Show: Solo Apparel Show - Ladies' Outerwear (Phase II) 
Location: New York City, New York, U.S.A. 

Dates: January 5-16, 1970 

Firms Ppartretpating: 24 

Products shown: rainwear, coats, suits, sportswear, dresses 
Attendance: Open to buyers only 

Space occupied: 24 hotel rooms 


Name of Show: International Hotel and Catering Exhibition 
Location: London, England 

Dates: January 6-15,, 1970 

Firms participating: 14 

Products shown: cooking equipment (commercial), vending equipment 
Attendance: 50,000 

space occupied: 373000 sq. £t. 
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Name of Show: Sea-Going Food Fair 
Location: Caribbean 

Dates: January 15 - February 4, 1970 
Fipmse participating: 11 

Products shown: food, wines, tobacco 
Attendance: N/A 

Space occupied: Aboard M.V. Sun River 


Name of Show: National Association of Homebuilders Convention 
Location: Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 

Dates: January 18-22, 1970 

Firms participating: 7 

Products shown: building products 

Attendance: N/A 

Space occupied: 2,080 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: National Sporting Goods Association Convention 
Locarionse Chicago, (illinois, Uss.A. 

Dates: February 1-5, 1970 

Firms participating: 19 

Products shown: sportswear and equipment 

Attendance: 23,964 

Space, occupied; 2,700 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: Carolina Lumber and Building Material Dealers' 
Association Convention and Building Products Exposition 

Location: Charlotte, North Carolina, U.S.A. 

Dates: February 3-5, 1970 

Firms participating: (institutional) 

Products shown: forest products 

Attendance: N/A 

Space occupied: 80 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: Solo Apparel Show - Men's Suits 
Location: New York City, New York, U.S.A. 
Dates: February 3-6, 1970 

Firms participating: 28 

Products shown: tailored clothing and outerwear 
Attendance: Not open to public 

Space occupied: 20 hotel rooms 


Name of Show: American Association of School Administrators 
Annual Convention 

Location: Atlantic City, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

Dates: February 14-18, 1970 

Picms participating: 15 

Products shown: language training books, computer systems, 

student lockers, gym equipment 

Attendance: 25,000 

Space occupied: 3,040 sq. ft. 
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Name of Show: "Boston Herald-Traveller" New England Boat Show 
Location: Boston,. Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Dates: February 20 - March 1, 1970 

Firms participating: 12 

Products shown: boats 

Attendance: 490,000 

Space occupied: 4,000 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: International Exhibition and Conference for 
Shopfitting and Display Equipment 

Location: Duesseldorf, West Germany 

Dates: February 21-25, |19:770 

Firms participating: 12 

Products shown: store shelving, packaging machinery, check-out 

counters, coin sorters 

Attendance: 50,.000 

Space occupied: 3,050, sq. ft. 


Name of Show: Indiana Lumber and Building Supply Association 
Exposition 

Location: Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. 

Dates: February 24-25, 1970 

Firms participating: (institutional) 

Products shown: wood products 

Attendance: N/A 

Space occupied: 80 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: Mid-America "70" Hardware, Houseware and Building 
Products Exposition 

Location: Kansas City, Kansas, U.S.A. 

Dates: February 18-20, 1970 

Firms participating: (institutional) 

Products shown: wood products 

Attendance: N/A 

ppace occupied: 80 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: Mid-America Finest Shoe Market 
Location: Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Dates: March 15-17, 1970 

Firms participating: 13 

Products shown: shoes 

Attendance: Not open to public 

Space occupied: 18 hotel rooms 


Name of Show: New England Hospital Assembly 
Location: Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. : 
Dates: March 23-25, 1970 

Firms participating: 10 

Products shown: hospital, laboratory equipment 
Attendance: 70,000 

Space occupied: 18,000 sq. ft. 
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Name of Show: Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers 
Conference and Exhibition 

Location: New York City, New York, U.S.A. 

Dates: March 23-26, 1970 

Firms participating: 12 

Products shown: electrical and electronic systems, instruments 

and components 

Attendance: Not open to public 

Space occupied: 1,/800 sq. ft. 


Name of Show: Boston Furniture Show 
Location: Boston, Massachusetts,: U.S.A. 
Dates: March 31 - April 2, 1970 

Firms participating: 12 

Products shown: household furniture 
Attendance: Not open to public 

Space occupied: 11,000 sq. ft. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
Special Promotions Section 


The CGTB participated in the following promotional events. 


CO-OPERATIVE PROMOTIONS 
ee a aN 


Shopping Malls 


Boston - Natick Mall - 
Detroit ~ Oakland Mall - 
Minneapolis - Brookdale Center - 


In-Store (See also Co-ops) 
Stix, Baer and Fuller Department Store 


St. Louis, Missouri 
October 6-12, 1969 


Agricultural Exhibitions (See also Co-ops) 


RCMP Musical Ride Tour of 15 British Fairs 


May 3 - September 7, 1969 


April 10-20, 1969 
May 1-1l, 1969 
May 21 - June 1, 1969 


Panorama of the Pacific Exhibition, Royal Easter Show, 


Sydney, Australia 
March 20=31->" 19°70 


Travel/Trade 


American Society of Association Executives Convention 


Las Vegas, Nevada 
November 7-11, 1969 


International Tourism Exchange 
Berlin, Germany 
March 14-22, 1970 


Boston Herald-Traveller New England Boat Show 


Boston, Massachusettes 
February 20 - March 1, 1970 


Pacific Area Travel Association Convention 


Auckland, New Zealand 
APPEL IMLI=T-OULS 76 


CGTB Ski Shows Seminar/Receptions 


Detroit - October 23 
New York ~ October 29 
Cleveland - October 29 
Washington - November 6 
Boston - November 12 
Hartford - November 20 
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SKI AND WINTER SPORTS SHOWS 


International Ski and Winter Sports Show 
San Francisco 
October 3-5 


International Ski and Winter Sports Show 
Los Angeles 
October 9-12 


Seattle Ski Fair 
_ October 24-26 


Rocky Mountain Ski and Winter Sports Fair 
Salt Lake City 
November 789 


Northwest Ski and Winter Sports Fair 
Minneapolis 
November 21=23 


Winter Carnival Promotions (California) 


Sacramento = October 22-24 
Mountain View - October 29 = November 1 
Concord eo November 5-8 


SPORTS AND TRAVEL SHOWS 


Rochester Travel and Vacation Show 
November 6-9 


Southern California Sports, Vacation and Recreational Vehicle 
Show 

Anaheim 

January 3-11 


San Francisco Sports and Boat Show 
January 9-18 


Ohio Valley Sports, Travel and Boat Show 
Cincinnati 
January 17-25 


Portland Trailer and Boat Show 
January 17-25 


llth Annual International Sports, Vacation and Travel Show 
Los Angeles 
January 23 - February 1 


Michigan National Boat, Sports and Vacation Show 


Detroit 
January 31 - February 8 
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Kansas City Boat, Sports and Travel Show 
January 30 - February 8 


Columbus Sports, Vacation and Travel Show 
February 7-15 


Louisville Sports, Boat and Vacation Show 
February 14-22 


Philadelphia Boat Show 
February 14-23 


The Greater Northwest Camping Show 
Minneapolis 
February 18-22 


St. Louis Sports, Travel and Boat Show 
February 20 - March 1 


5th West Penn Sportsmen's Show 
Pittsburgh 
February 25 - March l 


Colorado Sport and Vacation Show 
Denver 
March 3-8 


New York International Sports and Vacation Show 
March 7-15 


American and Canadian Sportsmen's Vacation and Boat Show 
Cleveland 
March 13-22 


Duluth Boat, Sports and Travel Show 
March 18-22 


Washington Sports, Camping and Travel Show 
March 21-29 


Iowa Sports and Vacation Show 
Des Moines 
March 31 - April 5 


Northern California's International Trade and Travel Show '70 


Sacramento - April 1-4 
Mountain View - April 8-11 

San Leandro _ April 15-18 

San Jose - April 22-25 
Concord ~ April 29 - May 2 
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Travel Industry Trade Show 


New York = April 6-7 
Hartford ~ April 8 

Boston = April 9 

Baltimore ~ April 13 
Philadelphia - April 14 
New Jersey - April 15 
Long Island - April 16 


CO-OP PROMOTIONS 


The Canadian Government Travel Bureau produced the 1969 Spring 
series (April, May) of co-op travel promotions in Boston, Detroit 
and Minneapolis shopping centres. 


The co-operating provincial partners were the Atlantic Provinces 
in Boston; Quebec and Ontario in Detroit; Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan in Minneapolis. Additional support was supplied by 
the private sector - carriers, hotels, motels and car-rental firms. 


For the in-store promotion, Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
co-operated with the provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec in 
providing advertising, exhibit and entertainer support to Trade 
Fairs Division. 


A tour of Britain's county fairs by a CGTB self-contained 
travel promotion van and the RCMP Musical Ride was made possible 
through the co-operation of the Department of Justice. The 
2,000-square-foot Canadian stand supporting the Captain Cook 
Bicentenary in Australia was helped by the Department of External 
Affairs and CP Air. 


To reach travel organizers, the Bureau co-operated with 
provincial and private industry convention promoters to provide a 
Canadian, pavilion in Las Vegas; it joined Air Canada and CP Air in 
the Berlin exhibit to reach European travel agents; it promoted 
boating holidays in co-operation with Canadian boat manufacturers 
exhibiting at Boston through the Department's Fairs and Mission 
Branch; and it provided travel display material to Auckland, 

N.Z. stores to support Canadian participation in the Pacific 
Area Travel Association Convention. 


Provincial and private industry exhibitors in eastern United 
States ski shows were supported in their efforts by the Bureau 
through a series of lecture/slide seminar/receptions to which 
the trade, press and special interest groups were invited. 


DISPLAYS 


Window displays were designed, fabricated and shipped to 
Travel Bureau offices in the United States, and in London, Paris, 
Frankfurt and Tokyo on a monthly basis. 


The Promotion Section developed new self-contained exhibits and 
provided travel promotion display material to all Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau offices for distribution to the travel trade 
throughout the world 
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Appendix "Gg" 
CANADIAN MISSIONS - March 31, 1969 - March 31, 1970 


Incoming 


Education Mission from Bermuda Apri ligne 
April 23 


4 members 


The purpose of this mission was to acquaint Bermudian 
educational officials with Canadian educational products 


and associated services. 


Chemicals Mission from Czechoslovakia May 18 to 
May 31 


The primary purpose of this mission was market 
reconnaissance and sales. 


Nuclear Mission from Europe, Mexico June 8 to 
Brazil and South Africa June 14 


The itinerary was arranged to acquaint potential 
purchasers with Canadian capabilities to design 
vand build nuclear power plants and to supply 
components. Representatives were invited to 
attend the annual conference of the Canadian 
Nuclear Association. 


Beef Cattle Mission from Mexico June 20 to 
July 6 


The mission was sponsored to demonstrate the 
productive capacity, hardiness and excellent 
health status of Canadian purebred beef 
cattle. 


Airport Equipment Mission from Jamaica and the 
Cayman Islands whtky; theo 
July <6 


The principal objective of this mission was 
to explore the opportunities for marketing 
Canadian airport equipment. 


Seed Potato Mission from Israel Jul yel7; to 
July 26 


Main objective of this mission was to 
familiarize Israeli Government plant 
protection specialists with Canadian seed 
potato varieties and phytosanity control 
andcertificavion. 
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4 members 


4 members 


4 members 


5 members 


2 members 


Regional School Building Centre July 18 to - 4 members 
of Latin America, CONESCAL JuDy “28 ©1969 
(UNESCO) 


The purpose of this mission was to allow members 
of CONESCAL to examine systems-built schools by 
the Metropolitan Toronto School Board, the Montreal 
Catholic School Board and the New Brunswick 
Department of Education. 


Water Bomber Mission from August 9 to 
Australia and New Zealand August 30 - 6 members 


The mission members inspected water bombing 
techniques for forest fire control in 
British Columbia, Quebec and Ontario. 


Dairy Cattle Mission from Peru August 10 to 
August 20 - 6 members 


This mission was sponsored to bring a selected 
group of Peruvian cattle buyers to Canada to 
‘stimulate Peruvian interest in Canadian breeding 
Btock. 


Rapeseed Mission from Japan August 16 to 
August 28 - 17 members 


The purpose of the mission was to maintain 
contacts between Canadian suppliers of 
rapeseed and Japanese importers; to emphasize 
to the Japanese the uses of rapeseed meal 

in livestock and poultry feeds; to cement 
relations further with regard to the Japanese - 
Canadian Rapeseed Association; and to stress 
the high quality of Canadian rapeseed oil to 
the Japanese. 


Dairy Cattle Mission from West Germany September 14 to 
September 27 - 9 members 


As a further step in the continuing campaign 
to make overseas buyers aware of Canada as a 
source of top quality dairy cattle a group of 
two veterinarians and six dairy men from West 
Germany was invited by the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce to visit several 
dairy herds and some of the government and co- 
operative institutes working with the Canadian 
industry. 


Footwear Mission from the United States September 28 to 
September 30 - 85 members 


Bi 


The mission was aimed at direct sales. It also 
sought to ascertain the areas of footwear sales 
possibilities, the categories and price ranges 

in which U.S. buyers would be interested, and the 
feasibility of future missions of this type. 


Sawmill Machinery and Forestry October 19 
Equipment Mission from Chile and October 31 - 5 members 
Colombia 


The mission was composed of three members from 
Chile and two from Colombia. Its purpose was 
primarily sales and the itinerary was arranged 

to demonstrate Canadian sawmilling, woodworking 
and logging equipment. Mission members discussed 
trade developments between Latin America and 
Canada. 


Meat Industry from Japan October 26 to 
November 10 - 13 members 


Thirteen members representing the Japanese 

meat industry, including officers from the 
three Japanese Ministries involved in the 
importation of meat, came to Canada to study 
Canadian livestock and meat production, grading 
and quality. The ultimate aim of the mission 
was to develop Canadian export of meat products 
to Japan. 


Outgoing 

Oil Field Automation Equipment April 1 to 

Mission to the Middle East May 3 - 5 members 
This mission was arranged to promote Canadian 
capabilities in automation and associated 
equipment and services; also to establish an 
awareness of this huge market and develop 
necessary contacts for Canadian industry. 

Petroleum and Petro-Chemical Mission May 21 to 

to Trinidad, Venezuela and the June 8 - 5 members 


Netherlands Antilles 


The primary purpose of the mission was to 
make sales. Other important aspects were 
the assessment of opportunities in pipeline 
laying and production techniques, mechanical 
requirements, geophysical exploration, 
processing plant equipment and wellhead 
completion, control and maintenance 
operations. 
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Fur Mission to Japan and Hong Kong May 26 to 
June 7 - 7 members 


This mission was designed to make a complete 
assessment of the fur industry to take full 
advantage of the expanding markets. 


Mission on Dimensional Standards November 13 to 
to Britain, Sweden, Denmark and November 28 - 7 members 
France 


The purpose of this mission was to study 
the development of dimensional standards 
in various countries and the philosophy of 
their application. 


Tobacco Trade Development Mission February 13 to 
to Britain, Germany and Japan March 6, 1970 - 8 members 


The principal objectives of this mission 

were to develop and define long-term trade 
prospects in Britain, Germany and Japan, and 
increase purchases from the 1969 crop auctions; 
also to initiate more trade exchanges between 
leaf tobacco buyers and blenders abroad and 

the exporters in Canada with a view to 
expanding long-term trade using Canada's unique 
crop planning system. 


New Dairy Products Technical Mission February 20 to 
to Europe (England, The Netherlands, March 8, 1970 - 18 members 
France, Switzerland, Germany and Sweden) 


This mission was arranged to expose Canadian 
dairy producers to the new dairy products now 
being produced in Europe. 


Medical and Scientific Equipment February 23 to 
Mission to Poland, Czechoslovakia, March 13, 1970 - 6 members 
Hungary and Romania 


The main objective of this mission was to 
demonstrate to the countries being visited 
Canadian capabilities in the sophisticated 
equipment field. 


contract Furniture Mission.to.U.S. February 24 to 
(New York, Detroit and Chicago) March 7, 1970 - 7 members 


This mission was designed to explore and 
assess market conditions for contract 
furniture in the U.S. and to establish 
contacts with authorities in this field in 
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order to develop sales for Canadian contract 
furniture manufacturers and to encourage 
designers, architects, specifiers and other 
influentials to include contract furniture 
from Canada in their specifications. 


Hotel Equipment Mission to Pacific Pebruary 26 °to 

Rim Countries (Singapore, Thailand, March 22, 1970 - 8 members 
Malaysia, Philippines, Taiwan, 

Hong Kong, Australia, New Zealand 

and Fiji Islands) 


The selling and reconnaissance aspects were 
the two main purposes -- establishing 
Canadian industries with vital contacts in 
South East Asia markets; providing interested 
Canadian hotel and tourism industry firms 
with the marketing and technical information 
necessary to become established in the market 
and to follow up future projects and sales 
opportunities. 


THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


The CGTB participated in the following outgoing Travel 


Trade missions. 


Travel Trade Mission to Southern June 1969 - 1 member 


Purpose - To survey tour operators and travel 
agents in such centres as Tampa, Miami, Atlanta, 
New Orleans and Houston to discover new 
business for Canada. 


Travel Trade Mission to Western January, 
Europe and United Kingdom February, 
Harch.nLo'7To 
Purpose - Audio-visual presentations of 


Canada as a vacation destination to key 
travel industry executives in approximately 
35 cities in Western Europe and United 
Kingdom (in co-operation with Air Canada, 
CP Air and local transportation companies). 


Travel Trade Mission to March 1970 - 4 members 
Latin America 


Purpose - Survey of tour operators and 
travel agents.in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
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Colombia, Peru and Venezuela to analyze 
the Latin American tourist business 
potential. 


The CGTB participated in the following incoming Travel 
Trade missions. 


Southern U.S. Travel Agents September - 12 members 
L969 3 escorts 


As a result of the survey taken in June 1969, 
of the southern U.S. market, a group of travel 
agents and tour operators was taken on a cross- 
Canada tour visiting Victoria, Vancouver, Banff 
area, Calgary, Toronto, Niagara Falls and 
Montreal (in co-operation with Air Canada). 


Mexican Travel Agents October 1969 - 14 members, 
2 escorts 


Group taken on a cross-country tour visiting 
Victoria, Vancouver, Banff-Jasper area, 
Calgary, Toronto, Niagara Falls, and Montreal 
(in co-operation with CP Air). 
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Appendix "HH" 


Publications produced by the Publicity Branch from March 31°, 1909 
to March 31, 1970 


PERIODICALS 


Canada Courier - Canada's international trade promotion 
newspapers in five languages. 

Foreign Trade - Fortnightly magaziue for Canadian exporters. 

Commerce Exterieur - Monthly magazine for Canadian exporters. 

BEAM Bulletin - quarterly (Building Equipment, Accessories and 
Materials Program) 


COMMODITY BOOKLETS 


Canada Exhibits Abroad - English, French 

New York Buyers Guide - English, French 

Some Basics of Building with Timber Frame Construction - English, French 

The House that Canada Builds - English 

Peat Moss, folders - English 

Airports for Export, The World Markets - French 

Hotels for Export, Phase I - English 

Canada in the World of Electronics - English 

Canadian Auto Parts - English 

Canadian Kitchen Cabinets - English 

Brand Canada - English, Spanish 

Dairy Cattle series: General, Holstein-Friesian, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
Jersey - English, Spanish 

Directory of Canadian Educational Products - English 

A Directory of Canadian Oil and Gas Equipment and Services - English 

The Progenitors (Artificial insemination of cattle) - English 

The Canadian Hospital and Medical Equipment Catalogue - English 

Metal Fasteners from Canada - English, French, Spanish 

Grinding Balls and Rods from Canada - English, Spanish 


LINE BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


BEAM Program -—- Report on the Montreal Catholic School Commission 
Research in Educational Facilities - English, French 

BEAM Program - Survey of Building Materials, Systems and Techniques 
at Expo 67 - English, French 

BEAM Program —- A Directory of Modular Building Components — Engliche 
French 

BEAM Program, Progress Report -—- English, French 

BEAM Program - Lectures and Proceedings of a National Conference on 
a Systems Approach to Building - English, French 

BEAM Program, Building Standards Index - English 


BEAM Program —- Progress Report on the Development of an Information 
System for the Canadian Construction Industry - Eee 

Canadian Defence Products - English 

Canadian Defence Commodities - English 

'Design Canada' Centres - Bilingual 
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‘Design Canada' The Office, Environmental Planning, Part I - 
Bilingual 

'Design Canada' The Office, inserts - English, French 

‘Design Canada' Patent Seminar Report - English 

'Design Canada' Scholarships and Grant kit - Bilingual 

‘Design Canada' A Guide for Consumers - Bilingual 

Directory of Scientific and Research Development Establishments 
in Canada - English, French 

Doing Business in Canada Series, Chapter 1 to 6 - English, 
French, German 

Foreign-owned Subsidiaries in Canada 1964-67 - English, French 

Markets for Canadian Exporters Series, Japan - English 

Canadian Chemical Register - English, French 

IRDIA (Industrial Research and Development Incentives Act) 
How to Apply - English 

PIDA (Pharmaceutical Industry Development Assistance) - English, 
French 

PAIT (Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology) - 
Bilingual 

Canada, Gateway to North American Markets - English, Italian 

Canadian Leather Footwear Industry Productivity Study, Volumes 
1-3 - English 

White Paper on Metric Conversion in Canada - English, French 

Die Casting in Canada - English, French 

Protect Your Investment with Canadian Galvanizing - English, French 

Academic Education in Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering - 


English 
Machinery Program Analysis, 1968 Imports 
Central Processing of Meats in Western Europe (Part I) - Bilingual 


Processing of Cheese Whey in Canada - English, French 

A Review of the Toy and Game Industry in Canada - English, French 

A Review of the Sporting Goods Industry in Canada - English, French 

Report of the Canadian Fur Mission to Japan and Hong Kong - 
English, French 

Technical Plywood Mission to Japan - English, French 

Hotel Equipment Mission to Pacific Rim Countries - English 

Canadian Petroleum and Petro-Chemical Equipment Mission to 
Trinidad, Venezuela and the Netherlands Antilles - English 

Consulting Engineering and Capital Equipment Mission to Australia, 
New Zealand and Fiji - English 

Medical and Scientific Equipment Mission to Eastern Europe —- English 


TRADE FAIR PUBLICATIONS 


Building and Heating Exhibition, Utrecht, April 10-19 

Southern Pine Machinery and Equipment Exposition, New Orleans, 
April 12-14 

Solo Apparel Show, Ladies' Outerwear, New York 
Phase I - April 14-18, Phase II - June 1-13 

Processed Foods Exhibit, Tokyo - April 14-16, Osaka - April 21-23 

International Fur Fair, Frankfurt - April 23-27 

Supermarket Institute Show, Atlantic City - May 11-14 

Salon International de 1'Aeronautique et l'Espace, Paris - 
May 29 - June 8 

International Hospital Exhibition, Duesseldorf - June 19-25 
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American Institute of Architects Convention, Chicago - June 22-26 
Pacific Fine Foods and Beverage Fair, Los Angeles - July 13-16 
International Engineering Show, Melbourne - August 4-9 
San Francisco Gift Show, San Francisco - August 10-13 
Western Electronic Show and Convention (WESCON), San Francisco - 
August 10-13 
International Trade Fair, Auckland - August 20 - September 6 
International Trade Fair, Brno - September 7-16 
International Autumn Fair, Zagreb - September 11-21 
Semaine Internationale du Cuir, Paris - September 12-17 
International Watch and Jewellery Trade Fair, London - September 15-19 
National Office Products Association Convention and Exhibition, 
Chicago - September 24-27 
Japan Electronics Show, Osaka - October 1-7 
International Nuclear Industries Fair (NUCLEX), Basle - October 6-11 
Packaging Machinery Show, Detroit - October 27-30 
International Building Exhibition, London - November 12-15 
Salon International du Batiment (BATIMAT), Paris - November 20-30 
Solo Apparel Show, Ladies' Outerwear, New York 
Phase I - November 18-21, Phase II - January 5-16 
American Vocational Association Convention, Boston - December 6-9 
German Industries Fair, Hanover - April 26 - May 4 
The Canadian Container Routes, Canada at the 2nd International 
Container and Combined Traffic Fair, Hamburg - October 21-26 
International Hotel and Catering Exhibition, London - January 6-15 
Sea-Going Food Fair, Caribbean - January 15-18 
National Association of Homebuilders Convention, Houston - January 18-22 
National Sporting Goods Association Convention, Chicago - February 1-15 
Solo Men's Apparel Show, New York - February 3-6 
American Association of School Administrators Annual Convention, 
Atlantic City - February 14-18 
International Exhibition and Conference for Shopfitting and 
Display Equipment (EUROSHOP), Duesseldorf - February 21-25 
"Boston Herald-Traveller" New England Boat Show, Boston - 
February 20 - March 1 
New England Hospital Assembly, Boston - March 23-25 
Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers Conference and 
Exhibition (IEEE), New York - March 23-26 
Boston Furniture Show, Boston - March 31 - April 2 


TRAVEL BUREAU PUBLICATIONS 


The Canadian Government Travel Bureau produces some 37 promotional 
and informational books in Danish, Dutch, English, Finnish, 
French, German, Greek, Italian, Japanese, Norwegian, Portuguese, 
Spanish and Swedish, as well as special versions for Australia 

and for Britan. Most publications are in colour. 

Titles are: 


National Parks Accommodation Guide Honeymoon in Canada 
Adventure Tours from the Trans- Hunters' Paradise 
Canada Highway Ice-field Highway 
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Atlantic Canada 

Big Holidayland 

Budget Hotels 

Campgrounds and Picnic Sites along 
the Trans-Canada Highway 

Canada (Promotion booklet) 

Canada Border Crossing Information 

Canada, the In place 

Canada Events 

Canada in Wintertime 

Convention Manual 


Direct Mail Folders (various subjects) 


Ferries, Bridges, Cruises 
Firearms and Fishing Tackle 
Regulations 


Fisherman's Paradise 

Havens from Hay Fever 

Highway Map, Canada and Northern 
United States 


A folder titled "Canada, 
translated into Japanese 
This folder will also be 


The "See Canada at Work" 
to combine business with pleasure. 


Know Canada Better 

Mackenzie Route to Northwest 
Territories 

National Parks West 

National Parks East 

National Parks 

Natural Wonders 


Package Tours 

Radiant in the Mood of Autumn 
Road to Yukon Adventure 

See Canada at Work 

Ski Canada 

Something Different 

So You're Going to Canada 
Summer Courses 

Travel Agents Manual 

Youth Hostels 


The Big Holidayland" was prepared and 
for distribution at Expo 
translated into all other languages, 


'70, Osaka. 


folder was written to assist businessmen 


It informs them how to make 


arrangements to visit business establishments in this country. 
This folder will be translated into many languages. 


A new series of posters depicting typical Canadian scenes was 


produced early in the new year. 


Individual CGTB Newsletters Issued 


JAPAN "Canada" Newsletter - 
AUSTRALIA "Canada" Traveletter- 
GERMANY "FERIEN IN KANADA" - 
FRANCE "VACANCES AU CANADA"- 


Abroad 

six per year (Japanese) 
issued quarterly (English) 
quarterly (German) 


quarterly (French) 


= 


Appendix "I" 


TRADE AND TARIFF ARRANGEMENTS IN FORCE AS OF MARCH 31, 1970 


Canada's tariff arrangements with other countries fall 

into three main categories: trade agreements with a number 
of Commonwealth countries; the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 


The Commonwealth countries with which Canada has trade 
agreements providing for exchange of preferential rates are: 
Australia, Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Honduras, 
Guyana, Jamaica, the Leeward and Windward Islands, Trinidad 
and Tobago, New Zealand and Britain and its dependent ter- 
ritories, except Hong Kong and the South Arabian Federation. 


Canada also exchanges preferences with Ceylon, Cyprus, Gambia, 
Malawi, Malaysia, Malta, and Singapore and accords preferences 
to India, Pakistan, Ghana, Nigeria, Kenya, Sierra Leone, 
Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia. Many of these countries are 

also members of GATT. In addition, Canada has trade agree- 
ments with Ireland and South Africa under which preferences 
are exchanged,and exchanges specified preferences with 

Western Samoa. 


Canada signed the Protocol of Provisional Application of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade on October 30, 1947, 

and brought the General Agreement into force on January ba 948.. 
The Agreement provides for scheduled tariff concessions and 

the exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment among the 
contracting parties, and lays down rules and regulations to 
govern the conduct of international trade. 


The membership of GATT remains at 76 full members. These 
countries and the effective dates of their accession are 
indicated in the table which follows. In addition, Tunisia 
is a member. The GATT is applied on a de facto basis to a 
number of newly independent states, pending final decisions 
as to their future commercial policy. 


Trade relations between Canada and a number of other countries 
are governed by trade agreements of various kinds, by exchange 
of most-favoured-nation treatment under Orders-in-Council, by 
continuation to newly independent states of the same treatment 
originally negotiated with the countries previously responsible 
for their commercial relations, and by even less formal 
arrangements. 


Further particulars regarding trade and tariff agreements and 


arrangements in force on March 31, 1970 may be summarized as 
follows: 
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Appendix "ju 


Boards, Crown Corporations and Agencies Reporting to Parliament 
through the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 


Canadian Wheat Board 
425 Main Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Chief Commissioner, W. C. McNamara 


&RDominion Bureau of Statistics 
Tunney's Pasture, Holland Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario 
Dominion Statistician, W. E. Duffett 


Export Development Corporation 

(formerly Export Credits Insurance Corporation) 

Halifax Building, 309 Cooper Street, P.O. Box 655, Ottawa, Ontario 
President and General Manager, H. T. Aitken 


The activities of these organizations are described in their 
respective annual reports. 


RThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics is a Department of Government. 
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Appendix "L" 


Financial Statement for the year ended March 31, 1970 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES 


Departmental Administration 


Vote 
1 


Statutory 


Departmental administration 


Minister of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce - 


Salary and motor car allowance 


Trade and Industrial Development 


10 


20 


Statutory 


Statutory 


Administration and operation 


Grants and contributions to promote 
industrial development 


Pensions for former locally-engaged 
employees of offices abroad 


General incentives to industry for 
the expansion of scientific 
research and development in 
Canada 


Loans to assist manufacturers of 
automotive products in Canada 


Advances to assist Canadian defence 


industry with plant modernization 


Loans to assist the pharmaceutical 


industry in the manufacture and 


marketing of lower-priced 
prescription drugs 


Tourism Development 


25 


Tourism development 


World Exhibitions 


30 


Canadian Government participation in 


world exhibitions 


Lit 


1969-70 


$ 4,611,995 


17,000 


32,698,030 
68,734,957 


866 
23,000,015 
16,423,907 

6,113,468 
196,500 


11,090, 432 


4,104,479 


Grains 


a5 Payments to facilitate sales of wheat 
on credit to developing countries $ 171,060 
Contribution to the Canada Grains Council 25° 996 
36b Payment to reimburse the Canadian Wheat 
Board for losses in 1968-69 pool 
accounts 39 7962 fae 
Statutory Payment of carrying costs of temporary 
wheat reserves $66,306, 310 
Statutory Payments in connection with the 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments 
Act 13,, OOD 2993 
Statutory Payments in accordance with the 
Prairie Grain Provisional 
Payments Act 1969-70 11 eT 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE 
Return on investments 
Interest on loans to Export Development 6,402,365 
Corporation 
Interest on loans to assist manufacturers 
of automotive products 1,688 ,9L6 
Sundry 94,186 
Privileges, licences and permits 67,252 
Proceeds from Sales S51 
Refunds of previous year's expenditures 
Royalties re other aircraft 266,760 
Royalties re Buffalo aircraft 50 ,000 
Sale of sound ringing service test models 418 9977 
Repayments re PAIT 437935 
Return of Assistance Vote Contributions 915 2880 
Sundry 364 324 


bees, 


Miscellaneous 
Export Development Corporation excess of 
premiums over amount required to meet 
expenses iain’ Sing. Fe 


Sundry YS. 471 
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MINISTER'S ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. Waele. auld 

President 

Bristol Aerospace Limited 
International Airport 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Mr. Ian A. Barclay 
President 


British Columbia Forest Products Ltd. 


Lio Melville -Streer 
Vancouver 5, British Columbia 


Mr. W. B. Boggs 

President - 

De Havilland Aircraft of Canada Ltd. 
Downsview, Ontario 


Mrs Ge reurchill 

General Manager 

Geo. Burchill & Sons Limited 
South Nelson, New Brunswick 


Mr. W. J. Cheesman 
President 

Canadian Westinghouse Co. 
286 Sanford Avenue North 


Ltd 


P.O.) (BOX -5 10 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Mr. O. D. Cowan 


President and Chairman of the Board 
Ontario Steel Products Co, Ltd; 

7 King Street East 

Toronto 1) sOntario 


Monsieur Camille A. Dagenais 
Président 

Surveyer, Nenniger & Chénevert Inc 
1550 ouest, boulevard Maisonneuve 
Montréal, Québec 


Monsieur Paul Desmarais 

Président 

Power Corporation of Canada Limited 
1, Place Ville Marie, 4le étage 
Montréal, Québec 


Mie Us Ss 
President 
Union Carbide Canada Ltd. 
123 Eglinton Avenue East 
Toronto: 7 Ontario 


Dewar 
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Dr. James M. Gillies 

Dean of Faculty of Administrative 
Studies 

Room 238, Vanier College 

York University 

4700 Keele Street 

Downsview, Ontario 


Mr. Charles Hay 

President and Chief Executive 
- Officer 

Gulf Oil Canada Limited 

800 Bay Street 

Toronto 5, Ontario 


Mr-biD atSe 
President 
Algoma Steel Corporation 
503 Queen Street East 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 


Holbrook 


Mis 4B is GEre LNG 

President 

Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 
1950 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, Quebec 


Mr. W. S. Kirkpatrick 
Chairman and Chief Executive 
Cominco Limited 

630 Dorchester Boulevard West 
Montreal, Quebec 


Mr. Charles Kroft 

Chairman of the Board 
National Grain (1968) Limited 
512 Grain Exchange Building 
Winnipeg 2, Manitoba 


Mr. Allen T. Lambert 
Chairman and President 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank 
P.O. Box 1, Head Office 
Toronto-Dominion Centre 
TOLONEGS LE, Ontario 


Mr. H. J. Lang 

President 

Canron Limited 

1 Place Ville Marie, Suite “178 
Montreal, Quebec 


Mee een Bet ae LAWS Monsieur I. C. Pollack 


Manager Létourneau & associés 
Newfoundland Associated Fish 65, rue Ste-Anne 
Exporters Ltd. Québec 4, Québec 
120 Water Street East 
St. John's, Newfoundland Monsieur J. E. Pontbriand 
Vice-président 
Monsieur Paul Leman Marine Industries Limitée 
Président 1405, rue Peel 
Aluminium du Canada Limitée Montréal 110, Québec 
1, Place Ville Marie 
Case postale 6090 Monsieur Lucien G. Rolland 
Montréal 3, Québec Président 
Rolland Paper Co. Ltd. 
Mrs V. 0. Marquez 800, carré Victoria 
President Montréal, Québec 
Norenerh Blectric Co. Ltd. 
1600 Dorchester Boulevard West Mr. K. E. Scott 
Montreal, Quebec President 
Ford Motor Company of Canada Ltd. 
Mr. W. S. McLean The Canadian Road- 
President Oakville, Ontario 
Canada Packers Limited 
95 St. Clair Avenue West Mr, J.) BE. Shatiner 
TOLOnte 7, Ontario President 
M. W. Graves & Company Ltd. 
Mre D./ Ff. Miller P.O. Box 340 
President Berwick, Nova Scotia 
Canadian Fishing Company 
Foot of Gore Avenue North Mr. J. J¢ Shepherd 
Vancouver 4, British Columbia President 
Leigh Instruments Ltd. 
Mr. J. E. A. Nickerson 275 siater/ street 
President Congild Building, 2nd floor 
H. B. Nickerson & Sons Ltd. Ottawa 4, Ontario 
Commercial Street 
North Sydney, Nova Scotia Mr. J. A. Simmonds 
President & General Manager 
Monsieur Paul A. Ouimet Central Creameries Limited 
Président & directeur général P.O. Box 97 
Conseil général de 1'Industrie Charlottetown, P.E.1l. 
Suite 2410 
1, Place Ville Marie Mrs a. SancLasrT 
Montréal 113, Québec President 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Mr. John C. Parkin Windsor Station 
Managing Partner, Canada Montreal, Quebec 
Parkin Architects, Engineers, 
Planners, Mre. RalDs. Southern 
1500 Don Mills Road President and General Manager 
Don Mills, Ontario Atco Industries Limited 
. 1243 48th Avenue North-east 
Monsieur Charles Perrault Calgary, Alberta 
Président 


Casavant Fréres Limitée 
Case postal 38 
St-Hyacinthe, Québec 
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Mrs ie he Stirs 

President and General Manager 
Electrolyser Corporation Ltd. 
22 Cocker Avenue 

Etobicoke, Ontario 


MY neha *Kacturner 
President 

Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
Wheat Pool Building 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


his 


Mr. W. O. Twaits 
President and Director 
Imperial Oil Limited 

111 St. Clair Avenue West 
Teronto V/acOntanrio 


MrsaDi 2G, Wartimot 

President and Chief Executive 
Molson Industries Ltd. 

Pe One Boxw6OR5 

Toronto AMF, Ontario 
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